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CHAPTER I. 



; * Now have I then eke this condiclon, 

^ That above all the flouris in the mede ; 

X Then love I most these flouris white and rede, 

>^> m Soche that men callin daisies in oar town. 

To them have I so great affection, 

As I said erst, when comin is the Male, 

That in my bed there dawith me no daie 

That I am np and walking in the mede, 

To see this floure agenst the sunne sprede.' 

Chaucer. 

* That is better ! ' said Margaret, contemplating a butterfly of the 
penwiper class, whose constitution her dextrous needle had been 
rendering less ricketty than Blanche had left it. 

Margaret still lay on the sofa, and her complexion had assumed 
the dead white of habitual ill-health. There was more languor of 
manner, and her countenance, when at rest, and not under the eye 
of her father, had a sadness of expression, as if any hopes, that she 
might once have entertained, were fading away. The years of 
Alan ErnesclifFe's absence that had elapsed had rather taken from 
her powers than added to them. Nevertheless, the habit of cheer- 
fulness and sympathy had not deserted her, and it was with a some- 
what amused glance that she turned towards Ethel, as she heard 
her answer by a sigh. 

These years had dealt more kindly with Etheldred's outward 
appearance. They had rounded her angles, softened her features, 
and tinged her cheeks with a touch of red, that took off from the 
surrounding sallowness. She held herself better, had learnt to 
keep her hair in order, and the more womanly dress, plain though 
it was, improved her figure more than could have been hoped in 
the days of her lank, gawky girlhood. No one could call her 
pretty, but her countenance had something more than ever pleasing 
in the animated and thoughtful expression on those marked fea- 
tures. She was sitting near the window,. with a book, a dictionary 
and pencil, as she replied to Margaret, with the sigh that made her 
Bister smile. 

' Poor Ethel ! I condole with you.' 

' And I wonder at you ! ' said Ethel, ' especially as Flora and 
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Mrs. Hoxton say it is all for your sake;' then, nettled by Mar 
garet's laugh, * such a nice occupation for her, poor thing, as if you 
were Mrs. Hoxton, and had no resource but fancy-work.' 

' You know I am base enough to be so amused,' said Margaret ; 
' but, seriously, Ethel dear, I cannot bear to see you so much hurt 
by it. I did not know you were really grieved.' 

4 Grieved ! I am ashamed — sickened I } cried Ethel, vehemently. 
' Poor Cocksmoor 1 As soon as anything is done there, Flora must 
needs go about implying that we have set some grand work in hand, 
and want only means — ' 

' Stop, Ethel ; Flora does not boast.' 

' No, she does not boast. I wish she did ! That would be 
straightforward and simple ; but she has too good taste for that — 
so she does worse — she tells a little, and makes that go a long way, 
as if she were keeping back a great deal ! You don't know how 
furious it makes me ! ' 

'Ethel! ' 

6 So,' said Ethel, disregarding, l she stirs up all Stoneborough 
to hear what the Miss Mays are doing at Cocksmoor. So the 
Ladies' Committee must needs have their finger in ! Much they 
cared for the place when it was wild and neglected ! But they go 
to inspect Cherry and her school — Mrs. Ledwich and all — and, 
back they come, shocked — no system, no order, the mistress un- 
trained, the school too small, with no apparatus ! They all . run 
about in despair, as if we had ever asked them to help us. And so 
Mrs. Hoxton, who cares* for poor children no more than for puppy- 
dogs, but who can't live- without useless work, and has filled her 
house as full of it as it can hold, devises a bazaar — a field for her 
trumpery, and a show-off for all the young ladies ; and Flora treats 
it like an inspiration! Off they trot, to the old Assembly Rooms. 
I trusted that the smallness of them would have knocked it on the 
head; but, still worse, Flora's talking of it makes Mr. Rivers 
think it our pet scheme ; so, what does he do but offer his park, 
and so we are to have a regular fancy fair, and Cocksmoor school 
will be founded in vanity and frivolity ! But, I believe you like it ! ' 

4 1 am not sure of my own feeling,' said Margaret. ' It has 
been settled without our interposition, and I have never been able 
to talk it over calmly with you. Papa does not seem to disap- 
prove. 

' No,' said Ethel. * He will only laugh, and say it will spare 
him a great many of Mrs. Hoxton 's nervous attacks. He thinks of 
it nearly as I do, at the bottom, but I cannot get him to stop it, nor 
even to say he does not wish Flora to sell.' 

' I did not understand that you really had such strong objec- 
tions,' said Margaret. i I thought it was only as a piece of folly, 
and—' 
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c And interference with my Cocksmoor ? ' said Ethel. I had 
better own to what may be wrong personal feeling at first.' 

1 1 can hardly call it wrong,' said Margaret, tenderly, l con 
sidering what Cocksmoor is to you, and what the Ladies' Commit- 
tee is.' 

1 Oh ! Margaret, if the lawful authority — if a good Clergyman 
would only come, how willingly would I work under him. But 
Mrs. Ledwich and — it is like naving all the Spaniards and savages 
spoiling Robinson Crusoe's desert island ! ' 

4 It is not come to that yet,' said Margaret ; ' but, about the 
Fancy Fair. We all know that the school is very much wanted.' 

' Fes, but I hoped to wait in patience and perseverance, and do 
it at last.' 

'AH yourself?' 

' Now, Margaret ! you know I was glad of Alan's help.' 

' I should think so ! ' said Margaret. ' You need not make a 
favour of that ! ' 

* Yes, but, don't you see, that came as almsgiving, in the way 
which brings* a blessing. We want nothing to make us give money 
and work to Cocksmoor. We do all we can already ; and I don't 
want to get a fine bag or a ridiculous pincushion in exchange 1 ' 

1 Not you, but — ' 

1 Well, for the rest. If they like to offer their money, well and 
good, the better for them ; but why must they not give it to Cocks- 
moor — but for that unnatural butterfly of Blanche's with black 
pins for horns, that they will go and sell at an extortionate rate.' 

1 The price will be given for Cocksmoor's sake ! ' 

'Pooh! Margaret. Do you think it is for Cocksmoor's sake 
that Lady Leonora Langdale and her fine daughter come down 
from London ? Would Mrs. Hoxton spend the time in making 
frocks for Cocksmoor children that she does in cutting out paper, 
and stuffing glass bottles with it ? Let people be honest — alms, or 
pleasure, or vanity ! let them say which they mean ; but don't make 
charity the excuse for the others ; and, above all, don't make my 
poor Cocksmoor the victim of it.' 

' This is very severe,' said Margaret, pausing, almost confounded. 
' Do you think no charity worth having but what is given on un- 
mixed motives ? Who, then, could give ? ' 

( Margaret — we see much evil arise in the best-planned institu- 
tions ; nay, in what are not human. Don't you think we ought to 
do our utmost to have no flaw in the foundation ? Schools are not 
such perfect places that we can build them without fear, and, if the 
means are to be raised by a bargain for amusement — if they are to 
come from frivolity instead of self-denial, I am afraid of them. I 
do not mean that Cocksmoor has not been the joy of my life, and 
of Mary's, but that was not because we did it for pleasure.' 
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* No ! ' said Margaret, sighing, ' you found pleasure by the way 
But why did you not say all this to Flora.' 

1 It is of no use to talk to Flora,' said Ethel ; ' she would say it 
was high-flown and visionary. Oh ! she wants it for the bazaar'? 
own sake, and thai; is one reason why I hate it.' 

1 Now, Ethel ! ' 

' I do believe it was very unfortunate for Flora that the Hox- 
tons took to patronising her, because Norman would not be patron* 
ized. Ever since it began, her mind has been full of visitings, and 
parties, and county families, and she has left off the home useful- 
ness she used to care about.' 

' But you are old enough for that,' said Margaret. c It would 
be hard to keep Flora at home, now that you can take her place, 
and do not care for going out. One of us must be the representa- 
tive Miss May, you know, and keep up the civilities ; and you may 
think yourself lucky it is not you.' 

' If it was only that, I should not care, but I may as well tell 
you, Margaret, for it is a weight to me. It is not the mere plea- 
sure in gaieties — Flora cares for them, in themselves, as little as I 
do— nor is it neighbourliness, as a duty to others, for, you may 
observe, she always gets off any engagement to the Wards, or any 
of the town folk, to whom it would be a gratification to have her— 
she either eludes them, or sends me. The thing is, that she is 
always trying to be with the great people, the county set, and I 
don't thin]? that is the safe way of going on.' 

Margaret mused sadly. ' You frighten me, Ethel ! I cannot 
say it is not so, and these are so like the latent faults that dear 
mamma's letter spoke of — ' 

Ethel sat meditating, and, at last, said, ' I wish I had not told 
you ! I don't always believe it myself, and it is so unkind,, and 
you will make yourself unhappy too. I ought not to have thought 
it of her! Think of her ever ready kindness and helpfulness; 
her pretty courteous ways to the very least ; her obligingness and 
tact J' 

1 Yes,' said Margaret, c she is one of the kindest people there is, 
and I am sure that she thought the gaining funds for Cocksmoor, 
was the best thing to be done, that you would be pleased, and a 
great deal of pleasant occupation provided for us all.' 

' That is the bright side, the surface side,' said Ethel. 

' And not an untrue one,' said Margaret ; ' Meta will not be vain, 
and will work the more happily for Cocksmoor's sake. Mary and 
Blanche, poor Mrs. Boulder, and many good ladies who hitherto 
have not known how to help Cocksmoor, will do so now with a good 
will, and though it is not what we should have chosen I think we 
had -better take it in good part.' 

1 You think so ? ' 

1 Yes, indeed I do. If you go about with that dismal face and 
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strong disapproval, it will really seem as if it was the having youi 
dominion meddled with that yon dislike. Besides, it is putting 
yourself forward to censure what is not absolutely wrong in itself 
and that cannot be desirable.' 

* No,' said Ethel, l but I cannot help being sorry for Cocksmoor. 
I thought patience would prepare the way, and the means be granted 
in good time, without hastiness — only earnestness.' 

' You had made a picture for yourself,' said Margaret, gently 
1 Yes, we all make pictures for ourselves, and we are the foremost 
figures in them ; but they are taken out of our hands, and we see 
others putting in rude touches, and spoiling our work, as it. seems , 
but, by-and-by, we shall see that it is all guided.' 

Ethel sighed. ' Then having protested to my utmost against 
this concern, you think I ought to be amiable about it.' 

1 And to let poor Mary enjoy it. She would be so happy, if you 
would not bewilder her by your gloomy looks, and keep her to the 
hemming of your endless glazed calico bonnet strings.' 

' Poor old Mary ! I thought that was by her own desire.' 

' Only her dutiful allegiance to you ; and, as making pincush- 
ions is nearly her greatest delight, it is cruel to make her think it, 
in some mysterious way, wrong and displeasing to you.' 

Ethel laughed, and said, ' I did not think Mary was in such 
awe of me. I'll set her free, then. But, Margaret, do you really 
think I ought to give up my time to it ? ' 

' Could you not just let them have a few drawings, or a little 
bit of your company work — just enough for you not to annoy every- 
one, and seem to be testifying against them. You would not like 
to vex Meta.' 

' It will go hard, if I do not tell Meta my mind. I cannot bear 
to see her deluded.' 

' I don't think she is/ said Margaret ; * but she does not set her 
face against what others wish. As papa says of his dear little 
humming-bird, she takes the honey, and leaves the poison.' 

1 Yes ; amid all that enjoyment, she is always choosing the good, 
and leaving the evil ; always sacrificing something, and then being 
happy in the sacrifice ! ' 

' No one would guess it was a sacrifice, it is so joyously done- 
least of all Meta herself.' 

' Her coming home from London was exactly a specimen of that 
gacrifice— and no sacrifice,' said Ethel. 

' What was that ? ' said Norman, who had come up to the 
window unobserved, and had been listening to their few last 
sentences. 

1 Did not you hear of it ? It was a sort of material turning 
away from vanity that made me respect the little rival Daisy, as 
much as I always admired her. 

1 Tell me,' said Norman. l When was it ? ' 
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* Labt spring. You know Mr. Rivers is always ill in London : 
indeed, papa says it would be the death of him ; but Lady Leonora 
Langdale thinks it dreadful that Meta should not go to all the 
gaieties ; and, last year, when Mrs. Larpent was gone, she insisted 
on her coming to stay with her for the season. Now, Meta thought 
it wrong to leave her father alone, and wanted not to have gone at 
all, but, to my surprise, Margaret advised her to yield, and go foi 
some short fixed time.' 

* Yes,' said Margaret ; l as all her elders thought it right, I 
did not think we could advise her to refuse absolutely. Besides, it 
was a promise.' 

* She declared she would only stay three weeks, and the Lang- 
dales were satisfied, thinking that, once in London, they should keep 
her. They little knew Meta, with her pretty ways of pretending 
that her resolution^ is only spoilt-child wilfulness. None of you 
quite trusted her, did you, Margaret? Even papa was almost 
afraid, though he wanted her very much to be at home ; for poor 
Mr. Rivers was so low and forlorn without her, though he would 
not let her know, because Lady Leonora had persuaded him to 
think it was all for her good.' 

* What did they do with her in London ? ' asked Norman. 

4 They did their utmost,' said Ethel. l They made engagements 
for her, and took her to parties and concerts — those she did enjoy 
very much — and she had lessons in drawing and music, but when- 
ever she wanted to see any exhibitions, or do anything, they always 
said there was time to spare. I believe it was very charming, and 
she would have been very glad to stay, but she never would promise, 
and she was always thinking of her positive duty at home. She 
seemed afterwards to think of her wishes to remain almost as if 
they had been a sin ; but she said — dear little Meta — that nothing 
had ever helped her so much as that she used to say to herself 
whenever she was going out, " I renounce the world." It came to 
a crisis at last, when Lady Leonora wanted her to be presented — 
the drawing-room was after the end of her three weeks — and she 
held out against it ; though her aunt laughed at her, and treated 
her as if she was a silly, shy child. At last, what do you think 
Meta did ? She went to her uncle, Lord Cosham, and appealed to 
him to say whether there was the least necessity for her to go to 
court' 

1 Then she gained the day ? ' said Norman. 

* He was delighted with that spirited, yet coaxing way of hers, 
and admired her determination. He told papa so himself — for you 
must know, when he heard all Meta had to say, he called her a 
very good girl, and said he would take her home himself on the 
Saturday she had fixed, and spend Sunday at Abbotstoke. Oh ! he 
was perfectly won by her sweet ways. Was not it lucky? for 
before this Lady Leonora had written to Mr. Rivers, and obtained 
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from Mm a letter, which Meta had the next day, desiring her to 
stay for the Drawing-room. But Meta knew well enough how it 
was, and was not to be conquered that way; so she said she must go 
home to entertain her uncle, and that if her papa really wished it, 
she would return on Monday.' 

' Knowing well that Mr. Rivers would be only too glad to keep 
her.' 

' Just so. How happy they both did look, when they came in 
here on their way from the station where he had met her I How 
she danced in, and how she sparkled with glee ! ' said Margaret, 
* and poor Mr. Rivers was quite tremulous with the joy of having 
her back, hardly able to keep from fondling her every minute, and 
coming again into the room after they had taken leave, to tell me 
that his little girl had preferred her home, and her poor old father, 
to all the pleasures in London. Oh 1 I was so glad they came ! 
That was a sight that did one good 1 And then, I fancy Mr. Rivers 
is a wee bit afraid of his brother-in-law, for he begged papa and 
Flora to come home and dine with them, but Flora was engaged to 
Mrs. Hoxton.' 

I Ha ! Flora ! ' said Norman, as if he rather enjoyed her losing 
something through her going to Mrs. Hoxton. * I suppose she 
would have given the world to go ! ' 

I I was so sorry,' said Ethel, * but I had to go instead, and it was 
delightful. Papa made great friends with Lord Cosham, while Mr. 
Rivers went to sleep after dinner, and I had such a delightful 
wandering with Meta, listening to the nightingales, and hearing all 
about it. I never knew Meta so well before.' 

' And there was no more question of her going back ? ' said 
Norman. 

i No, indeed ! She said, when her uncle asked in joke, on Mon- 
day morning, whether she had packed up to return with him, Mr. 
Rivers was quite nervously alarmed the first moment, lest she 
should intend it.' 

* That little Meta,' said Margaret. / Her wishes for substantial 
use have been pretty well realized I ' 

< Unt I ' said Ethel. 

' What do you mean ? ' said Norman, sharply. 1 1 should call 
her present .position the perfection of feminine usefulness.' 

' So perhaps it is,' said Ethel ; * but though she does it beauti 
fully, and is very valuable ; to be the mistress of a great luxurious 
house, like that, does not seem to me the subject of aspirations like 
Meta's.' 

4 Think of the contrast with what she used to be,' said Margaret, 
gently, * the pretty, gentle, playful toy that her father brought hei 
up to be, living a life of mere accomplishments and self-indulgence ; 
kind certainly, but never so as to endure any disagreeables, or make 
any exertion. But as soon as she entered into the true spirit of our 
Vol. IT.— 1* 
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calling, did she not begin to seek to live the 6terner Jife, and tram 
herself in duty ? The quiet way she took always seemed to me the 
great beauty of it She makes duties of her accomplishments b> 
making them loving obedience to her father.' 

' Not that they are not pleasant to her ? ' interposed Norman. 

' Certainly,' said Margaret, ' but it gives them the zest, and 
confidence that they are right, which one could not have in such 
things merely for one's own amusement.' 

' Yes,' said Ethel, ' she does more ; she told me one day that 
one reason she liked sketching was, that looking into nature always 
made Psalms and Hymns sing in her ears, and so with her music 
and her beautiful copies from the old Italian devotional pictures. 
She says our papa taught her to look at them so as to see more 
than the mere art and beauty.' 

' Think how diligently she measures out her day,' said Margaret; 
( getting up early, to be sure of time for reading her serious books, 
and working hard at her tough studies.' 

* And what I care for still more,' said Ethel, ' her being bent on 
learning plain needlework and doing it for her poor people. She is 
so useful amongst the cottagers at Abbotstoke I 

* And a famous little mistress of the house,' added Margaret. 
c When the old housekeeper went away two years ago, she thought 
she ought to know something about the government of the house ; 
so she asked me about it, and proposed to her father that the new 
one should come to her for orders, and that she should pay the 
wages and have the accounts in her hands. Mr. Rivers thought it 
was only a freak, but she has gone on steadily ; and I assure you, 
she has had some difficulties, for she has come to me about them. 
Perhaps Ethel does not believe in them ? ' 

' No, I was only thinking how I should hate ordering those fan- 
ciful dinners for Mr. Rivers. I know what you mean, and how she 
had difficulties about sending the maids to Church, and in dealing 
with the cook who did harm to the other servants, and yet sent up 
dinners that he liked, and how puzzled she was how to avoid annoy- 
ing him. Oh 1 she has got into a peck of troubles by making her- 
self manager.' 

' And had she not been the Meta she is, she would either have 
fretted, or thrown it all up, instead of humming briskly through all. 
She never was afraid to speak to anyone,' said Margaret, ' that is one 
thing ; I believe every difficulty makes the spirit bound higher, till 
she springs over it, and finds it, as she says, only a pleasure.' 

* She need not be afraid to speak,' said Ethel, ' for she always 
does it well and willingly. I have seen her give a reproof in so firm 
and kind a way, and so bright in the instant of forgiveness.' 

' Yes,' said Margaret, ' she does those disagreeable things as well 
as Flora does in her way.' 
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' And yet,' said Ethel, l doing things well does not seem to be a 
snare to her.' 

1 Because,' whispered Margaret, ' she fulfils more than^ almost 
anyone — the — " Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God." ' 

'Do you know,' said Norman, suddenly, ' the derivation of 
Margarita ? ' 

' No farther than those two pretty meanings, the pearl and the 
daisy,' said Ethel. 

' It is from the Persian Mervarid, child of light,' said Norman ; 
and, with a sudden flush of colour, he returned to the garden. 

' A fit meaning for one who carries sunshine with her,' said 
Margaret. c I feel in better tune, for a whole day, after her bright 
eyes have been smiling on me.' 

1 You want no one to put you in tune,' said Ethel fondly — 'you, 
our own pearl of light.' 

1 No, call me only an old faded daisy,' said Margaret sadly. 

1 Not a bit, only our moon, la gran Margarita? said Ethel. 

' I hear the real daisy coming 1 ' exclaimed Margaret, her face 
lighting up with pleasure as the two youngest children entered, and 
indeed, little Gertrude's golden hair, round open face, fresh red and 
white complexion, and innocent looks, had so much likeness to the 
flower, as to promote the use of the pet name, though protests were 
often made in favour of her proper appellation. Her temper was 
daisy-like too, serene and loving, and able to bear a great deal of 
spoiling, and resolve as they might, who was not her slave ? 

Miss Winter no longer ruled the school-room. Her sway had 
been brought to a happy conclusion by a proposal from a widowed 
sister to keep house with her ; and Ethel had reason to rejoice that 
Margaret had kept her submissive under authority, which, if not 
always judicious, was both kind and conscientious. 

Upon the change, Ethel had thought that the lessons could easily 
be managed by herself and Flora ; while Flora was very anxious for 
a finishing governess, who might impart singing to herself, graces to 
Ethel, and accomplishments to Mary and Blanche. 

Br. May, however, took them both by surprise. He met with a 
family of orphans, the eldest of whom had been qualifying herself 
for a governess, and needed nothing but age and finish ; and in ten 
minutes after the project had been conceived, he had begun to put it 
in execution, in spite of Flora's prudent demurs. 

Miss Bracy was a gentle, pleasing young person, pretty to look 
at, with her soft olive complexion, and languid pensive eyes, 
obliging and intelligent ; and the change from the dry, authoritative 
Miss Winter, was so delightful, that unedifying contrasts were con- 
tinually being drawn. Blanche struck up a great friendship for her 
at once, Mary, always docile, ceased to be piteous at her lessons, 
and Ethel moralised on the satisfaction of having sympathy needed 
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instead of repelled, and did her utmost to make Miss Bracy feel at 
home — and like a friend — in her new position. 

For herself, Ethel had drawn up a beautiful time-table, with all 
her pursuits and duties most carefully balanced, after the pattern oi 
that which Margaret Rivers had made by her advice, on the depar- 
ture of Mrs. Larpent, who had been called away by the ill health of 
her son. Meta had adhered to hers in an exemplary manner, but 
she was her own mistress in a manner that could hardly be the lo< 
of one of a large family. 

Margaret had become subject to languor and palpitations, and tht 
headship of the household ha<J. fallen entirely upon Flora, who, on 
the other hand, was a person of multifarious occupations, and 
always had a great number of letters to write, or songs to copy and 
practise, which, together with her frequent visits to Mrs. Hoxton, 
made her glad to devolve as much as she could upon her younger 
sister ; and, " Ethel, you will not mind just doing this for me," 
was said often enough to be a tax upon her time. 

Moreover, Ethel perceived that Aubrey's lessons were in an 
unsatisfactory state. Margaret could not always attend to them, 
and suffered from them when she did ; and he was bandied about 
between his sisters and Miss Bracy in a manner that made him 
neither attentive nor obedient. 

On her own principle, that to embrace a task heartily, renders 
it no longer irksome, she called on herself to sacrifice her studies 
and her regularity as far as was needful, to make her available for 
home requirements. She made herself responsible for Aubrey, and, 
after a few battles with his desultory habits, made him a very 
promising pupil, inspiring so much of herself into him, that he was, 
if anything, overfull of her classical tastes. In fact, he had such 
an appetite for books, and dealt so much in precocious wisdom, that 
his father was heard to say, " Six years old ! It is a comfort that 
he will soon forget the whole." 

Gertrude was also Ethel's pupil, but learning was not at all in 
her line ; and the sight of " Cobwebs to Catch Flies," or of the 
venerated " Little Charles," were the most serious clouds, that made 
the Daisy pucker up her face, and infuse a whine into her voice. 

However, to-day, as usual, she was half dragged, half coaxed, 
thiough her day's portion of the discipline of life, and then sent up 
for her sleep, while Aubrey's two hours were spent in more agree- 
able work, such as Margaret could not but enjoy hearing — so spirited 
was Ethel's mode of teaching — so eager was her scholar. 

His play afterwards consisted in fighting o'er again the siege of 
Troy on the floor, with wooden bricks, shells, and the survivors of 
a Noah's ark, while Ethel read to Margaret until Gertrude's de- 
scent from the nursery, when the only means of preventing a dire 
confusion in Aubrey's camp was, for her elder sisters to become her 
play-fellows, and so spare Aubrey's temper. Ethel good-humouredlv 
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gave her own time, till their little tyrant trotted out to make Nor- 
man carry her round the garden on his back ! 

So sped the morning till Flora c£me home, full of the intended 
bazaar, and Ethel would fain have taken refuge in puzzling out 
her Spanish, had she not remembered her recent promise to be 
gracious. 

The matter had been much as she had described it. Flora had 
a way of hinting at anything she thought creditable, and thus the 
Stoneborough public had become, aware of the exertions of the May 
family on behalf of Cocksmoor. 

The plan of a Fancy Fair was started. Mrs. Hoxton became 
more interested than was her wont, and Flora was enchanted at the 
opening it gave for promoting the welfare of \»he forlorn district. 
She held a position which made her hope to direct the whole. As 
she had once declared, with truth, it only had depended on them- 
selves, whether she and her sisters should sink to the level of the 
Andersons, and their set, or belong to the county society ; and her 
tact had resulted in her being decidedly — as the little dress-maker's 
apprentice amused Ethel by saying — " One of our most distinguished 
patronesses " — a name that had stuck by her ever since. 

Margaret looked on passively, inclined to admire Flora in every- 
thing, yet now and then puzzled ; and her father, in his simple- 
hearted way, felt only gratitude and exultation in the kindness that 
his daughter met with. As to the bazaar, if it had been started in 
his own family, he might have weighed the objections, but, as it 
was not his daughter's own concern, he did not trouble himself 
about it, only regarding it as one of the many vagaries of the ladies 
of Stoneborough. 

So the scheme had been further developed, till now Flora came 
in with much to tell. The number of stalls had been finally fixed. 
Mrs. Hoxton undertook one, with Flora as an aid-de-camp, and 
some nieces to assist ; Lady Leonora was to chaperon Miss Rivers ; 
and a third, to Flora's regret, had been allotted to Miss Cleveland, 
a good-natured, merry, elderly heiress, who would, Flora /eared, 
bring on them the whole " Stoneborough crew." And then she 
began to reckon up the present resources — drawings, bags, and 
pincushions. ' That chip hat you plaited for Daisy, Margaret, you 
must let us have that. It will be lovely, trimmed with pink.' 

1 Do you wish for this ? ' said Ethel, heaving up a grim mass of 
knitting. 

* Thank you,' said Flora ; ' so ornamental, especially the original 
performance in the corner, which you would perpetrate, in spite of 
my best efforts. ' 

' I shall not be offended, if you despise it. I only thought you 
might have no more scruple in robbing Granny Hall, than in robbing 
Daisy.' 

1 Pray send it. Papa will buy it as your unique performance. ' 
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1 No ; you shall tell me what I am to do.' 

' Does she mean it? ' said Flora, turning to Margaret. ' Have 
you converted her ? Well done I Then, Ethel, we will get some 
pretty batiste, and you and Mary shall make some of those nice 
sun-bonnets, which you really do to perfection.' 

* Thank you. That is a more respectable task than I expected. 
People may have something worth buying,' said Ethel, who, like all 
the world, felt the influence of Flora's tact. 

' I mean to study the useful,' said Flora. ' The Cleveland set 
will be sure to deal in frippery, and I have been looking over Mrs. 
Hoxton's stores, where I see quite enough for mere decoration. 
There are two splendid vases in potichomanie, in an Etruscan pat- 
tern, which are coming for me to finish.' 

4 Mrs. Taylor, at Cocksmoor, could do that for you,' said EtheL 
( Her two phials, stuffed with chintz patterns and flour, are quite as 
original and tasteful.' 

I Silly work,' said Flora, c but it makes a fair show.' 
' The essence of Vanity Fair,' said Ethel. 

' It won't do to be satirical over much,' said Flora. c You won't 
get on without humouring your neighbours' follies.' 

I I don't want to get on.' 

'But you want — or, at least, I want — Cocksmoor to get on.' 
Ethel saw Margaret looking distressed, and, recalling her resolu- 
tion, she said, ' Well, Flora, I don't mean to say any more about it. 
I see it can't be helped, and you all think you intend it for good ; 
so there's an end of the matter, and I'll do anything for you in 
reason.' 

' Poor old King Ethel ! ' said Flora, smiling in an elder-sisterly 
manner. ' You will see, my dear, your views are very pretty, but 
very impracticable, and it is a work-a-day world after all— even 
papa would tell you so. When Cocksmoor school is built, then you 
may thank me. I do not look for it before.' 



• ♦> 



CHAPTER II. 



Knowledge is second, not the first ; 
A higher Hand must make her mild, 
If all be not in vain, and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side, 
With wisdom ; like the younger child, 
For she is earthly of the mind. 
But knowledge heavenly of the soul. 

In Memobiam. 



■ 

\ 



Etheldred nad not answered her sister, but she did not feel at all 
secure that she should have anything to be thankful for, even if the 
school were built. 

The invasion of Cocksmoor was not only interference with her 
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own field of action, but it was dangerous to the improvement of her 
scholars- Since the departure of Mr. Wilmot, matters at Stone- 
borough National School had not improved, though the Miss 
Andersons talked a great deal about progress, science, and lectures. 

The Ladies' Committee were constantly at war with the mistresses, 
and that one was a veteran who endured them, or whom they could 
endure beyond her first half-year. No mistress had staid a year within 
the memory of any girl now at school. Perpetual change prevented 
any real education, and, as each lady held different opinions and 
proscribed all books not agreeing thereto, everything " dogmatical " 
was excluded ; and, as Ethel said, the children learnt nothing but 
facts about lions and steam-engines, while their doctrine varied 
with that o# the visitor for the week. If the ten generals could 
only have given up to Miltiades, but alas ! there was no Miltiades. 
Mr. Ramsden's health was failing, and his neglect told upon the 
parish in the dreadful evils reigning unchecked, and engulfing many 
a child whom more influential teaching might have saved. Mental 
arithmetic, and the rivers of Africa, had little power to strengthen 
the soul against temptation. 

The scanty attendance at the National School attested the indif- 
ference with which it was regarded, and the borderers voluntarily 
patronized Cherry Elwood, and thus had, perhaps, first aroused the 
emulation that led Mrs. Ledwich on a visit of inspection, to what 
she chose to consider as an offshoot of the National School. 

The next day, she called upon the Miss Mays. It was well that 
Ethel was not at home. Margaret received the lady's horrors at 
the sight of the mere crowded cottage kitchen, the stupid untrained 
mistress, without an idea of method, and that impertinent woman, 
her mother ! Miss Flora and Miss Ethel must have had a great 
deal to undergo, and she would lose no time in convening the 
Ladied Committee, and appointing a successor to " that Elwood," as 
soon as a fit room could be erected for her use. If Margaret had 
not known that Mrs. Ledwich sometimes threatened more than she 
could accomplish, she would have been in despair. She tried to 
say a good word for Cherry, but was talked down, and had reason 
to believe that Mrs. Elwood had mortally offended Mrs. Ledwich. 

The sisters nad heard the other side of the story at Cocksmoor. 
Mrs. Elwood would not let them enter the school, till she had heard 
how that there Mrs. Ledwich had come in, and treated them 
all as if it was her own place — how she had found fault with 
Cherry before all the children, and, as good as said, she was not fit 
to keep a school. She had even laid hands on one of the books, and 
said that she should take it home, and see whether it were a fit one 
for them to use ; whereupon Mrs. Elwood had burst out in defence- 
it was Miss Ethel May's book, and should not be taken away — 
it was Miss Ethel as she looked to — and when it seemed that 
Mrs. Ledwich had said sometliing disparaging of Miss Ethel, either 
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as to youth, judgment, or doctrine, Mrs. Elwood had fired up into a 
declaration that ' Miss Ethel was a real lady — that she was ! and 
that no real lady would ever come prying into other folk's work, 
and finding fault with what wasn't no business of theirs,' with more 
of a personal nature, which Flora could not help enjoying, even 
while she regretted it. 

Cherry was only too meek, as her mother declared. She had 
said not a word, except in quiet reply, and being equally terrified by 
the attack and defence, had probably seemed more dull than was 
her wont. Her real feelings did not appear till the next Sunday, 
when, in her peaceful conference with Margaret, far from the sound 
of storms, she expressed that she well knew that she was a poor 
scholar, and that she hoped the young ladies would not let her 
stand in the children's light, when a better teacher could be found 
for them. 

' I am sure ! ' cried Ethel, as she heard of this, ' it would be hard 
to find such a teacher in humility ! Cherry bears it so much better 
than I, that it is a continual reproof L' 

As to the dullness, against which Ethel used to rail, the attacks 
upon it had made her erect it into a positive merit ; she was always 
comparing the truth, honesty, and respectful demeanour of Cherry's 
scholars, with the notorious faults of the National School girls, as 
if these defects had been implanted either by Mrs. Ledwich, or by 
geography. It must be confessed that the violence of partisanship 
did not make her a pleasant companion. 

However, the interest of the bazaar began somewhat to divert the 
current of the ladies' thoughts, and Ethel found herself walking 
day after day to Cocksmoor, unmolested by further reports of 
Mrs. Ledwich's proceedings. Richard was absent, preparing for 
Ordination, but Norman had just returned home for the Long 
Vacation, and rather than lose the chance of a conversation with 
her, had joined her and Mary in a walk to Cocksmoor. 

His talk was chiefly of Settlesham, old Mr. Wilmot's parish, 
where he had been making a visit to his former tutor, and talking 
over the removal to Eton of Tom, who had well responded to the 
care taken of him, and with his good principles confirmed, and his 
character strengthened, might be, with less danger, exposed to trial. 

It had bee*n a visit such as to leave a deep impression on Norman's 
mind. Sixty years ago, old Mr. Wilmot had been what he now was 
himself — an enthusiastic and distinguished Balliol man, and he had 
kept up a warm, clear-sighted interest in Oxford, throughout his 
long life. His anecdotes, his recollections, and comments on 
present opinions had been listened to with great eagerness, and 
Norman had felt it an infinite honour to give the venerable old man 
his arm, as to be shown by him his curious collection of books. 
His parish, carefully watched for so many years, had been a study not 
lost upon Norman, who detailed particulars of the doings there, 
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which made Ethel sigh to think of the contrast with Stoneborough. 
— In suck conversation they came to the entrance of the hamlet, 
and Mary, with a scream of joy, declared that she really believed 
that he was going to help them ! He did not turn away. 

1 Thank you 1 ' said Ethel, in a low voice, from the bottom of her 
heart. 

She used him mercifully, and made the lessons shorter than 
usual, but when they reached the open air again, he drew a long 
breath; and when Mary eagerly tried for a compliment to their 
scholars, asked if they could not be taught the use of eyelids. 

1 Did they stare ? ' said Ethel; * That's one advantage of being 
blind. No one can stare me out of countenance.' 

4 Why were you answering all your questions yourself ? ' asked 
Mary. 

' Because no one else would,' said Norman. 

1 You used such hard words,' replied Ethel. 

' Indeed ! I thought I was very simple.' 

* 1 'cried Mary, l there were derive, and instruction, and implicate, 
and — oh, so many.' 

* Never mind,' said Ethel, seeing him disconcerted. ' It is better 
for them to be drawn up, and you will soon learn their language. 
If we only had Una M'Carthy here ! ' 

' Then you don't like it ? ' said Mary, disappointed. 

* It is time to learn not to be fastidious,' he answered. l So, if 
you will help me — ' 

' Norman, I am so glad ! ' said Ethel. 

* Yes,' said Norman, ' I see now that these things that puff us up, 
and seem the whole world to us now, all end in nothing but such as 
this ! Think of old Mr. Wilmot, once carrying all before him, but 
deeming all his powers well bestowed in fifty years' teaching of 
clowns!' 

' Yes,' replied Ethel, very low. * One soul is worth — ' and she 
paused from the fullness of thought. 

1 And these things, about which we are so elated, do not rendar 
us so fit to teach — as you, Mary, or as Richard.' 

' They do,' said EtheL ' The ten talents were doubled. Strength 
tells in power. The more learning, the fitter to teach the simplest 
thing.' 

' You remind me of old Mr. Wilmot, saying that the first thing 
he learnt at his parish was, how little his people knew; the second* 
how little he himself knew.' 

So Norman persevered in the homely discipline that he had chosen 
for himself, which brought out his deficiency in practical work in a 
manner which lowered him in his own eyes, to a degree almost 
satisfactory to himself. He was not, indeed, without humility, but 
his nature was self-contemplative and self-conscious enough to 
perceive his superiority of talent, and it had been the struggle of hia 
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life to abase the perception, so that it was actually a relief not tc 
be obliged to fight with his own complacency in his powers. He 
had learnt not to think too highly of himself — he had yet to learn to 
" think soberly." His aid was Ethel's chief pleasure through this 
somewhat trying summer, it might be her last peaceful one at 
Cocksmoor. 

That bazaar ! How wild it had driven the whole town, and 
even her own home I 

Margaret herself, between good nature and feminine love of 

Sretty things, had become ardent in the cause. In her unvaried 
fe, it was a great amusement to have so many bright elegant things 
exhibited to her, and Ethel was often mortified to find her excited 
about some new device, or drawn off from " rational employments," 
to complete some trifle. 

Mary and Blanche were far worse. From the time that consent 
had been given to the fancy-work being carried on in the school- 
room, all interest in study was over. Thenceforth, lessons were a 
necessary form, gone through without heart or diligence. These 
were reserved for pasteboard boxes, beplastered with rice and seal- 
ing-wax, for alum-baskets, dressed dolls, and every conceivable 
trumpery ; and the governess was as eager as the scholars. 

If Ethel remonstrated, she hurt Miss Bracy's feelings, and this 
was a very serious matter to both parties. 

The governess was one of those morbidly sensitive people, who 
cannot be stopped when once they have begun arguing that they are 
injured. Two women together, each with the last word instinct, 
have no power to cease ; and, when the words are spent in explain- 
ing — not in scolding — conscience is not called in to silence them, 
and nothing but dinner, or a thunder-storm, can check them. All 
Ethel's good sense was of no avail; she could not stop Miss Bracy, 
and, though she might resolve within herself that real kindness 
would be to make one reasonable reply, and then quit the subject, 
yet, on each individual occasion, such a measure would have seemed 
mere impatience and cruelty. She found that if Miss Winter had 
been too dry, Miss Bracy went to the other extreme, and demanded 
a manifestation of sympathy, and return to her passionate attach- 
ment that perplexed Ethel's undemonstrative nature. Poor good 
Miss Bracy, she little imagined how often she added to the worries 
of her dear Miss Ethel, all for want of self-command. 

Finally, as the lessons were less and less attended to, and the 
needs of the stall became more urgent, Dr. May and Margaret con- 
curred in a decision, that it was better to yield to the mania, and 
give up the studies till they could be pursued with a willing mind. 

Ethel submitted, and only laughed with Norman at the display 
of treasures, which the girls went over daily, like the " House that 
Jack built," always starting from ' the box that Mary made.' Come 
when Br. May would into the drawing-room, there was always a line 
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of penwipers laid out on the floor, bags pendant to all the table- 
drawers, anti-macassars laid out everywhere. 

Ethel hoped that the holidays would create a diversion, but 
Mary was too old to be made into a boy, and Blanche drew Hector 
over to the feminine party, setting him to gum, gild, and paste all 
the contrivances which, in their hands, were mere feeble gimcracks, 
but which now became fairly sound, or, at least, saleable. 

The boys also constructed a beautiful little ship from a print of 
the Alcestis, so successfully, that the Doctor promised to buy it ; 
and Ethel grudged the very sight of it to the bazaar. 

Tom, who, in person, was growing like a little shadow or model 
of Norman, had, unlike him, a very dextrous pair of hands, and 
made himself extremely useful in all such works. On the other 
hand, the Cleveland stall seemed chiefly to rely for brilliance on the 
wit of Harvey Anderson, who was prospering at his College, and the 
pride of his family. A great talker, and extremely gallant, he was 
considered a far greater acquisition to a Stoneborough drawing-room 
than was the silent, bashful Norman May, and rather looked down 
on his brother Edward, who, having gone steadily through the 
school, was in the attorney's office, and went on quietly and well, 
colouring up gratefully whenever one of the May family said a kind 
word to him. 

>♦«■ 



CHAPTER III 

Any silk, any thread, 
Any toys for your head, 
Of the newest and finest wear-a ? 
Come to the pedlar, 
Money's a medlar, 
* That doth utter all men's ware-a. 

Winter's Tale. 

* This one day, and it will be over ! and we shall be rational again ! ' 
thought Ethel, as she awoke. 

Flora was sleeping at the Grange, to be ready for action in the 
morning, and Ethel was to go early with Mary and Blanche, who 
were frantic to have a share in the selling. Norman and the boys 
were to walk at their own time, and the children to be brought later 
by Miss Bracy. The Doctor would be bound by no rules. 

It was a pattern-day, bright, clear, warm, and not oppressive, 
perfect for an out-of-doors fite ; and Ethel had made up her mind 
to fulfil her promise to Margaret of enjoying herself. In the bril- 
liant sunshine, and between two such happy sisters, it would have 
been surly, indeed, not to enter into the spirit of the day ; and 
Ethel laughed gaily with them, and at their schemes and hopes * 
Blanche's heart being specially set on knowing the fate of a watch 
guard of her own construction. 
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Hearing that the ladies were in the gardens, they repaired 
thither at once. The broad, smooth bowling-green lay before them ; 
a marquee, almost converted into a bower, bounding it on either 
side, while, in the midst arose, gorgeous and delicious, a pyramid of 
flowers — contributions from all the hot-houses in the neighbourhood 
— to be sold for the benefit of the bazaar. Their freshness and fra- 
grance gave a brightness to the whole scene, while shrinking from 
such light, as only the beauteous works of nature could bear, was 
the array accomplished by female fingers. 

Under the wreathed canopies were the stalls, piled up with 
bright colours, most artistically arranged. Ethel, with her oyer 
minute knowledge of every article, could hardly believe that yonder 
glowing Eastern pattern of scarlet, black and blue, was, in fact, a 
judicious mosaic of penwipers that she remembered, as shreds beg- 
ged from the tailor, that the delicate lacework consisted of Miss 
Bracys' perpetual anti-macassars, and that the potichomanie could 
look so dignified and Etruscan. 

' Here you are ! ' cried Meta Rivers, springing to meet them. 
Good girls to come early. Where's my little Daisy ? ' 

( Coming in good time,' said Ethel. l How pretty it all looks ! ' 

1 But where's Flora — where's my watch-guard,' anxiously asked 
Blanche. 

1 She was here just now,' said Meta, looking round. ' What a 
genius she is, Ethel ! She worked wonders all yesterday, and let 
the Miss Hoxtons think it was all their own doing, and she was out 
before six this morning, putting finishing touches.' 

i Is this your stall ? ' said Ethel 

' Yes, but it will not bear a comparison with hers. It has a 
lady's-maid look by the side of hers. In fact, Bellairs and my 
aunt's maid did it chiefly, for papa was rather ailing yesterday, and 
I could not be out much. * 

' How is he now ? ' 

' Better; he will walk round by-and-by. I hope it will not be 
too much for him.' 

1 Oh ! what beautiful things I ' cried Mary, in ecstasy, at what 
she was forced to express by the vague substantive, for her imagina- 
tion had never stretched to the marvels she beheld. 
* l Aye ! we have been lazy, you see, and so Aunt Leonora brought 
down all these smart concerns. It is rather like Howell and 
James's, isn't it ? ' 

In fact, Lady Leonora's marquee was filled with costly knick- 
knacks, which, as Meta justly said, had not half the grace and ap- 
propriate air that ragned where Flora had arranged, and where 
Margaret had worked, with the peculiar freshness and finish that 
distinguished everything to which she set her hand. 

Miss Cleveland's counter was not ill set out, but it wanted the 
air of ease and simplicity, which was even more noticeable than the 
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perfect taste of Flora's wares. If there had been nothiDg facetious, 
the effect would have been better, but there was nothing to regret, 
and the whole was very bright and gay. 

Blanche could hardly look ; so anxious was she for Flora to tell 
her the locality of her treasure. 

4 There she is, 1 said Meta at last. ' George is fixing that branch 
of evergreen for her.' 

1 Flora ! I did not know her,' cried each sister, amazed, while 
Mary added, c Oh ! how nice she looks.' 

It was the first time of seeing her in the white muslin, and broad 
chip-hat — which all the younger saleswomen of the bazaar had 
agreed to wear. It was a most becoming dress, and she did, indeed, 
look strikingly elegant and well dressed. It occurred to Ethel, for 
the first time, that Flora was decidedly the reigning beauty of the 
bazaar — no one but Meta Rivers could be compared to her, and that 
little lady was on so small a scale of perfect finish, that she seemed 
fit to act the fairy, where Flora was the enchanted princess. 

Flora greeted her sisters eagerly, while Meta introduced her 
brother — a great contrast to herself, though not without a certain 
comeliness, tall and large, with ruddy complexion, deep lustreless 
black eyes, and a heavy straight bush of black moustache, veiling 
rather thick lips. Blanche reiterated inquiries for her watch-guard. 

* I don't know,' said Flora. i Somewhere among the rest.' 

Blanche was in despair. 

1 You may look for it,' said Flora* — who, however hurried, never 
failed in kindness — * if you will touch nothing.' 

So Blanche ran from placo to place in restless dismay, that 
caused Mr. George Rivers to ask what was the matter. 

4 The guards F the guards ! ' cried Blanche ; whereupon he fell 
into a fit of laughter, which disconcerted her, because she could not 
understand him, and made Ethel take an aversion to him on the spot. 

However, he was very good-natured ; he took Blanche's reluctant 
hand, and conducted her all along the stall, even proceeding to lift 
her up where she could not command a view of the whole, thus 
exciting her extreme indignation. She shook herself out when he 
set her down, surveyed her crumpled muslin, and believed he took 
her for a little girl 1 She ought to have been flattered when the 
quest was successful, and he insisted on knowing which was iJm 
guard, and declared that he should buy it. She begged him to do 
no such thing, and he desired to know why — insisting that he would 
give five shillings — fifteen — twenty-five for that one I till she did 
not know whether he was in earnest, and she doing an injury to the 
bazaar ! 

Meantime, the hour had struck, and Flora had placed Mrs. Hox 
ton in a sheltered-spot, where she could take as much, or as little 
trouble, as she pleased. Lady Leonora, and Miss Langdale, came 
from the house, and, with the two ladies-maids in the back-ground, 
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took up their station with Miss Rivers. Miss Cleveland called hof 
party to order, and sounds of carriages were heard approaching. 

Mary and Blanche disbursed the first money spent in the " Fancy 
Fair ;" Mary, on a blotting-book for Harry, to be placed among the 
presents, to which she added on every birthday, while Blanche 
bought a sixpenny gift for everyone, with more attention to the 
quantity than the quality. Then came a revival of her anxieties for 
the guards, and while Mary was simply desirous of the fun of being 
a shopwoman, and was made happy by Meta Rivers asking her help, 
Blanche was in despair, till she had sidled up to their neighbour- 
hood, and her piteous looks had caused good-natured Mrs. Hoxton 
to invite her to assist, when she placed herself close to the precious 
object. 

A great fluttering of heart went to that manoeuvre, but still 
felicity could not be complete. That great troublesome Mr. George 
Rivers, had actually threatened to buy nothing but that one watch- 
chain, and Blanche's eye followed him everywhere with fear, lest he 
should come that way. And there were many other gentlemen — 
what could they want but watch-guards, and of them — what — save 
this paragon ? 

Poor Blanche ; what did she not undergo whenever any one cast 
his eye over her range of goods ? and this was not seldom, for there 
was an attraction in the pretty little eager girl, glowing and smiling. 
One old gentleman actually stopped, handled the guards themselves, 
and asked their price. 

' Eighteen-pence,' said Blanche, colouring and faltering, as she 
held up one in preference. 

( Eh ! is not this the best ? ' said he, to the lady on his arm. 

' Oh ! please, take that instead ? ' exclaimed Blanche, in extremity. 

' And why ? ' asked the gentleman, amused. 

' I made this,' she answered. 

1 Is that the reason I must not have it ? ' 

' No, don't teaze her,' the lady said, kindly ; and the other was 
taken. 

' I wonder for what it is reserved ! ' the lady could not help 
saying, as she walked away. 

' Let us watch her for a minute or two. What an embellishment 
ehildren are ! Ha 1 don't you see — the little maid is fluttering and 
reddening now 1 How pretty she looks 1 Ah 1 I see 1 here's the 
favoured ! Don't you see th£ fine bronzed lad — Eton — one can see 
at a glance ! It is a little drama. They are pretending to be 
strangers. He is turning over the goods with an air, she trying 
to look equally careless, but what a pretty carnation it is ! Ha ! ha 1 
he has come to it — he has it ! Now the acting is over, and they are 
having their laugh out ! How joyously 1 What next ! Oh ! she 
begs off from keeping shop — she darts out to him, goes off in his 
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hand — I declare that is the prettiest sight .in the whole fair 1 I 
wonder who the little demoiselle can be ? ' 

The great event of the day was over now with Blanche, and she 
greatly enjoyed wandering about with Hector and Tom. There was 
a post-office at Miss Cleveland's stall, where, on paying sixpence, a 
letter could be obtained to the address of the inquirer. Blanche 
had been very anxious to try, but Flora had pronounced it nonsense; 
however, Hector declared that Flora was not his master, tapped at 
the sliding panel, and charmed Blanche by what she thought a most 
witty parody of his name as Achilles Lionsrock, Esquire. When 
the answer came from within, " Ship letter, sir, double postage," 
they thought it almost uncanny ; and Hector's shilling was requited 
by something so like a real ship letter, that they had some idea that 
the real post had somehow transported itself thither. The interior 
was decidedly oracular, consisting of this one line, ' I counsel you 
to persevere in your laudable undertaking.' 

Hector said he wished he had any laudable undertaking, and 
Blanche tried to persuade Tom to try his fortune, but he pronounced 
that he did not care to hear Harvey Anderson's trash — he knew his 
writing, though disguised, and had detected his shining boots below 
the counter. There Mr. George Rivers came up, and began to teaze 
Blanche about the guards, asking her to take his fifteen shillings — 
or five-and-twenty, and who had got that one, which alone he 
wanted ; till the poor child, a^ter standing perplexed for some mo- 
ments, looked up with spirit, and said, " You have no business to 
ask," and, running away, took refuge in the back of Mrs. Hoxton's 
marquee, where she found Ethel packing up for Miss Hoxton's 
purchasers, and confiding to her that Mr. George Rivers was a horrid 
man, she ventured no more from her protection. She did, indeed, 
emerge, when told that papa was coming with Aubrey and Daisy, 
and Miss Bracy, and she had the pleasure of selling to them some 
of her wares, Dr. May bargaining with her to her infinite satisfac- 
tion ; and little Gertrude's blue eyes opened to their full width, not 
understanding what could have befallen her sisters. 

' And what is Ethel doing ? ' asked the Doctor. 

' Packing up parcels, papa,' and Ethel's face was raised, looking 
very merry. 

' Packing parcels ! How long will they last tied up ? ' said Dr. 
May, laughing. 

* Lasting is the concern of nothing in the fair, papa,' answered 
she, in the same tone. 

For Ethel was noted as the worst packer in the house ; but, 
having offered to wrap up a pincushion, sold by a hurried Miss Hox- 
ton, she became involved in the office for the rest of the duy — the 
same which Bellairs and her companion performed at the Langdale 
counter. Flora was too ready and dextrous to need any such aid, 
but the Miss Hoxtons were glad to be spared the trouble \ and 
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Blanche, whose fingers were far neater than Ethel's, made the task 
much easier, and was kept constant to it by her dread of the dark 
moustache, whioh was often visible near their tent, searching, she 
thought, for her. 

Their humble employment was no sinecure ; for this was the 
favourite stall with the purchasers of better style, since the articles 
were, in general, tasteful, and fairly worth the moderate price set 
on them. At Miss Cleveland's counter, there was much noisy 
laughter — many jocular cheats — tricks for gaining money, and 
refusals to give change ; and it seemed to be very popular with the 
Stoneborough people, and to carry on a brisk trade. The only 
languor was in Lady Leonora's quarter — the articles were too 
costly, and hung on hand , nor were the ladies sufficiently well 
known, nor active enough, to gain custom, excepting Meta, who 
drove a gay traffic at her end of the stall, which somewhat redeemed 
the general languor. 

Her eyes were, all the time, watching for her father, and, sud- 
denly perceiving him, she left her trade in charge of the delighted 
and important Mary, and hastened to walk round with him, and 
shew him the humours of the fair. 

Mary, in her absence, had the supreme happiness of obtaining 
Norman as a customer. He wanted a picture for his rooms at 
Oxford, and water-coloured drawings were, as Tom had observed, 
suitable staple commodities for Miss Rivers. Mary tried to make 
him choose a brightly-coloured pheasant, with a pencil back-ground; 
and, then, a fine foaming sea-piece, by some unknown Lady Adelaide, 
that much dazzled her imagination ; but nothing would serve him 
but a sketch of an old cedar tree, with Stoneborough Minster in the 
distance, and the Welsh hills beyond, which Mary thought a remark- 
able piece of bad taste, since — could he not see all that any day of 
his life ? and was it worth while to give fourteen shillings and 
sixpence for it ? But he said it was all for the good of Cocksmoor, 
and Mary was only too glad to add to her hoard of coin ; so she 
only marvelled at his extravagance, and offered to take care of it 
for him ; but to this, he would not consent. He made her pack it 
up for him, and had just put the whity-brown parcel under his arm, 
when Mr. Rivers and his daughter came up, before he was aware. 
Mary proudly advertised Meta that she had sold something for 
her. 

1 Indeed ! What was it ? ' 

1 Your* great picture of Stoneborough ! ' said Mary. 

* Is that gone ? I am sorry you have parted with that, my 
dear ; it was one of your best,' said Mr. Rivers, in his soft, sleepy, 
gentle tone. 

' Oh ! papa, I can do another. But, I wonder ! I put that ex- 
tortionate price on it, thinking no one would give it, and so that I 
should keep it for you. Who has it, Mary ? ' 
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* Norman, there. Ho would have it, though I told him it was 
very dear.' 

Norman, pressed near them by the crowd, had been unable to 
escape, and stood blushing, hesitating, and doubting whether he 
ought to restore the prize, which he had watched so long, and ob- 
tained so eagerly. 

' Oh ! it is you ?-' said Mr. Rivers, politely. ' 0, no, do not think 
of exchanging it. I am rejoiced that one should have it who can 
appreciate it. It was its falling into the hands of a stranger that 
I disliked. You think with me, that it is one of her best di awings.' 

' Yes, I do,' said Norman, still rather hesitating. 

* She did that with C , when he was here last year. He 

taught her very well. Have you that other here, that you took with 
him, my dear ? The view from the gate, I mean.' 

' No, dear papa. You told me not to sell that.' 

' Ah ! I remember ; that is ri^ht. But there are some very 
pretty copies from Prout here.' 

While he was seeking them, Meta contrived to whisper — l if you 
could persuade him to go in-doors — this confusion of people is so 
bad for him, and I must not come away. I was in hopes of Dr 
May, but he is with the little ones.' 

Norman signed comprehension, and Meta said, l Those copies 
are not worth seeing, but, you know, papa, you have the originals 
in the library.' 

Mr. Rivers looked pleased, but was certain that Norman could 
not prefer the sketches to this gay scene. However, it took very 
little persuasion to induce him to do what he wished, and he took 
Norman's arm, crossed the lawn, and arrived in his own study, 
where it was a great treat to him to catch anyone who would ad- 
mire his accumulation of prints, drawings, coins, &c. ; and his young 
friend was both very well amused, and pleased to be setting Miss 
Rivera's mind at ease on her father's account It was not till half- 
past four that Dr. May knocked at the door, and stood surprised at 
finding his son there. Mr. Rivers spoke warmly of the young 
Oxonian's kindness in leaving the fair for an old man, and praised 
Norman's taste in art. Norman rose to take leave, but still thought 
it incumbent on him to offer to give up the picture, if Mr. Rivers 
set an especial value on it. But Mr. Rivers went to the length of 
being very glad that it was in his possession, and added to it a very 
pretty drawing of the same size, by a noted master, which had been 
in the water-colour exhibition, and, while Norman walked away, 
well pleased, Mr. Rivers began to extol him to his father, as a very 
superior and sensible young man, of great promise, and began to 
wish George had the same turn. 

Norman, on returning to the fancy fair, found the world in all 
the ardour of raffles. Lady Leonora's contributions were the chief 
prizes, which attracted everyone, and, of course, the result was de* 
Vol. II.— 2 
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lightfully incongruous. Poor Ethel, who had been persuaded td 
venture a shilling to please Blanche, who had spent all her own, 
obtained the two jars in potichamanie, and was regarding them with 
a face worth painting. Harvey Anderson had a doll, George 
Rivers a wooden monkey, that jumped over a stick ; and, if Hector 
Ernescliffe was enchanted at winning a beautiful mother-of-pearl 
inlaid work-box, which he had vainly wished to buy for Mar- 
garet, Flora only gained a match-box of her own, well known al- 
ways to miss fire, but which had been decided to be good enough for 
the bazaar. 

By fair means or foul, the commodities were cleared off, and, 
while the sun-beams faded from the trodden grass, the crowds dis- 
appeared, and the vague compliment — " a very good bazaar," was 
exchanged between the lingering sellers and their friends. 

Flora was again to sleep at the Grange and return the next day, 
for a committee to be held over the gains, which were not yet fully 
ascertained. So Dr. May gathered his flock together, and packed 
them, boys and all, into the two conveyances, and Ethel bade Meta 
good night, almost wondering to hear her merry voice say, ' It has 
been a delightful day, has it not ? It was so kind of your brother 
to take care of papa.' 

I Oh I it was delightful,' echoed Mary, ' and I took one pound 
fifteen and sixpence 1 ' 

I I hope it will do great good to Cocksmoor,' added Meta, ' but, 
if you want real help, you know, you must come to us.' 

Ethel smiled, but hurried her departure, for she saw Blanche 
again tormented by Mr. George Rivers, to know what had become 
of the guard, telling her that, if she would not say, he should be 
furiously jealous. 

Blanche hid her face on Ethel's arm, when they were in the 
carriage, and almost cried with indignant " shamefastness." That 
long-desired day had not been one of unmixed happiness to her, poor 
child, and Ethel doubted whether it had been so to anyone, except, 
indeed, to Mary, whose desires never soared so high but that they 
were easily fulfilled, and whose placid content was not easily wounded. 
All she was wishing now was, that Harry were at home, to receive 
his paper-case. 

The return to Margaret was real pleasure. The narration of all 
that had passed was an event to her She was so charmed with her 
presents, of every degree ; things, unpleasant at the time, could, by 
drollery in the relating, be made mirthful fun, ever after; Dr. May 
and the boys were so comical in their observations — Mary's wonder 
and simplicity came in so amazingly — and there was such merriment 
at Ethel's two precious jars, that she could hardly wish they had 
not come to her. On one head, they were all agreed, in dislike of 
George Rivers, whom Mary pronounced to be a detestable man, and, 
when gently called to order by Margaret, defended it, by saying 
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that Miss Bracy said it was better to detest than to hate, while 
Blanche coloured up to the ears, and hid herself behind the arm- 
chair ; and Dr. May qualified the censure by saying, he believed 
there was no great harm in the youth, but that he was shallow- 
brained, and extravagant, and, having been born in the days when 
Mr. Rivers had been working himself up in the world, had not had 
so good an education as his little half-sister. 

' Well, what are you thinking of ? ' said her father, laying his 
hand on Ethel's arm, as she was wearily and pensively putting 
together the scattered purchases, before going up to bed. 

' I was thinking, papa, that there is a great deal of trouble taken, 
in this world, for a very little pleasure.' 

' The trouble is the pleasure, in most cases, most misanthropical 
Miss!' 

' Yes, that is true ; but, if so, why cannot it be taken for some 
good ? ' 

' They meant it to be good,' said Dr. May. ' Come, I cannot 
have you severe and ungrateful.' 

* So I have been telling myself, papa, all along ; but, now that 
the day has come, and I have seen what jealousies, and competi- 
tions, and vanities, and disappointments it has produced — not even 
poor little Blanche allowed any comfort — I am almost sick at heart, 
with thinking Cocksmoor was the excuse ! ' 

* Spectators are more philosophical than actors, Ethel. Others 
have not been tying parcels all day.' 

* I had rather do that than — but that is the " Fox and the 
Grapes," ' said Ethel, smiling. ' What I mean is, that the real 
gladness of life is not in these great occasions of pleasure, but in 
the little side delights, that come in the midst of one's work, don't 
they, papa ? Why is it worth while to go and search for a day's 
pleasuring ? ' 

* Ethel, my child ! I don't like to hear you talk so,' said Dr. 
May, looking anxiously at her. i It may be too true, but it is not 
youthful, nor hopeful. It is not as your mother or I felt in our 
young days, when a treat was a treat to us, and gladdened our 
hearts long before and after. I am afraid you have been too much 
saddened with loss and care — ' 

' Oh ! no, papa ! ' said Ethel, rousing herself, though speaking 
huskily. ' You know I am your merry Ethel. You know I can be 
happy enough — only at home — ' 

And Ethel, though she had tried to be cheerful, leant against 
his arm, and shed a few tears. 

' The fact is, she is tired out,' said Dr. May, soothingly, yet 
half laughing. ' She is not a beauty or a grace, and she is thought- 
ful and quiet, and so she moralizes, instead of enjoying, as the world 
goes by. I dare say a night's rest will make all the difference in 
the world.' 
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' All 1 but there is more to come. That Ladies' Committee at 
Cocksmoor 1 ' 

' They are not there yet, Ethel. Good night, you. tired littlo 
cynic.' 



♦♦• 



CHAPTER IV. 

Back then, complainer 

Go, to tbo world return, nor fear to cast 
Thy bread upon the waters, sure at last 
In joy to find it after many days. 

Christian Yeas. 

The next day, Ethel had hoped for a return to reason, but behold, 
the world was cross ! The reaction of the long excitement was felt, 
Gertrude fretted, and was unwell ; Aubrey was pettish at his les- 
sons ; and Mary and Blanche were weary, yawning and inattentive, 
every straw was a burthen, and Miss Bracy had feelings. 

Ethel had been holding an interminable conversation with her 
in the school-room, interrupted at last by a summons to speak to a 
Cocksmoor woman at the back door, and she was returning from 
the kitchen, when the Doctor called her into his study. 

* Ethel ! what is all this? Mary has found Miss Bracy in floods 
of tears in the school-room, because she says you told her she was 
til-tempered.' 

* I am sure you will be quite as much surprised,' said Ethel, some- 
what exasperated, ' when you hear that you lacerated her feelings 
yesterday.' 

1 1 ? Why what did I do ? ' exclaimed Dr. May. 

I You showed your evident want of confidence in her.' 

I I ? What can I have done ? ' 

1 You met Aubrey and Gertrude in her charge, and you took 
them away at once to walk with you.' 

'Well?' 

' Well, that was it. She saw you had no confidence in her.' 

' Ethel, what on earth can you mean ? I saw the two children 
dragging on her. and I thought she would see nothing that was 
going on, and would be glad to be released ; and I wanted them to 
go with me, and see Meta's gold pheasants.' 

' That was the offence. She has been breaking her heart all 
this time, because she was sure, from your manner, that you were 
displeased to see them alone with her — eating bon-bons, I believe, 
and therefore took them away.' 

* Daisy is the worse for her bon-bons, I believe, but the over- 
dose of them rests on my shoulders. I do not know how to believe 
you, Ethel. Of course you told her, nothing of the kind crossed 
my mind, poor thing.' 
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c I told her so, over and over again, as I have done forty time* 
before, but her feelings are always being hurt ! ' 

I Poor thing, poor thing I no doubt it is a trying situation, and 
she is sensitive. Surely you are all forbearing with her ? ' 

I I hope we are,' said Ethel ; ' but how can we tell what vexes 
her?' 

1 And what is this, of your telling her she. was ill-tempered ? * 
asked Dr. May, incredulously. 

* Well, papa,' said Ethel, softened, yet wounded by his thinking 
it so impossible, ' I had often thought I ought to tell her that 
these sensitive feelings of hers were nothing but temper ; and per- 
haps — indeed I know I do— I partake of the general fractiousness 
of the house to-day, and I did not bear it so patiently as usual. I 
did say that I thought it wrong to foster her fancies ; for if she 
looked at them coolly, she would find they were only a form of 
pride and temper.' 

' It did not come well from you, Ethel,' said the Doctor, looking 
vexed. 

' No, I know it did not,' said Ethel, meekly ; * but oh ! to have 
these janglings once a week, and to see no end to them ! ' 

6 Once a week ? ' 

' It is really as often, or more often ! ' said Ethel. ' If any of 
us criticize anything the girls have done, if there is a change in 
any arrangement, if she thinks herself neglected — I can't tell 
you what little matters suffice; she will catch me, and argue 
with me, till — oh ! till we are both half-dead, and yet cannot stop 
ourselves.' 

1 Why do you argue ? ' 

' If I could only help it ! ' 

' Bad management,' said the Doctor, in a low musing tone. 
1 You want a head ! ' — and he sighed. 

1 Oh ! papa, I did not mean to distress you. I would not have 
told you, if I had remembered — but I am worried to-day, and off 
my guard — ' 

' Ethel, I thought you were the one on whom I could depend for 
hearing everything.' 

' These were such nonsense ! ' 

1 What may seem nonsense to you, is not the same to her. You 
must be forbearing, Ethel. Remember that dependence is prone to- 
morbid sensitiveness, especially in those who have a humble esti- 
mate of themselves.' 

* It seems to me that touchiness is more pride than humility/ 
said Ethel, whose temper, already not in the smoothest state, found 
it hard that, after having long borne patiently with these constant 
arguments, she should find Miss Bracy made the chief object of 
compassion. 

Dr. May's chivalrous feeling caused him to take. the part ot the 
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weak, and he answered, ' You know nothing about it. Among oui 
own kin, we can afford to pass over slights, because we are sure the 
heart is right — we do not know what it is to be among strangers, 
uncertain of any claim to their esteem or kindness. Sad ! sad 1 ' he 
continued, as the picture wrought on him. ' Each trifle seems a 
token one way or the other ! I am very sorry I grieved the poor 
thing yesterday, ^must go and tell her so at once.' 

He put Ethel aside, and knocked at the school-room door, 
while Ethel stood, mortified. ' He thinks I have been neglecting, 
or speaking harshly to her ! For fifty times that I have borne 
with her maundering, I have, at last, once told her the truth ; and 
for that I am accused of want of forbearance ! Now he will go 
and make much of her, and pity her, till she will think herself an 
injured heroine, and be worse than ever ; and he will do away 
with all the good of my advice, and want me to ask her pardon for 
it — but that I never will. It was only the truth, and I will stick 
to it.' 

' Ethel ! ' cried Mary, running up to her, then slackening her 
pace, and whispering ; * You did not tell Miss Bracy she was ill- 
tempered.' 

* No — not exactly. How could you tell papa I did ? ' 

1 She said so. She was crying, and I asked what was the mat- 
ter, and she said, my sister Ethel said, she was ill-tempered. ' 

' She made a great exaggeration then,' said Ethel. 

' I am sure she was very cross all day ! ' said Mary. 

1 Well, that is no business of yours,' said Ethel, pettishly. 'What 
now ? Mary ! don't look out at the street window.' 

1 It is Flora — the Grange carriage — ' whispered Mary, as the 
two sisters made a precipitate retreat into the drawing-room. 

Meanwhile, Dr. May had been in the school-room. Miss Bracy 
had ceased her tears before he came — they had been her retort on 
Ethel, and she had not intended the world to know of them. Half- 
disconcerted, half-angry, she heard the Doctor approach. She was 
a gentle, tearful woman, one of those who are often called meek, 
under an erroneous idea, that meekness consists in making herself 
exceedingly miserable under every kind of grievance ; and she now 
had a sort of melancholy satisfaction in believing that the young 
ladies had fabricated an exaggerated complaint of her temper, and 
that she was going to become injured innocence. To think herself 
accused of a great wrong, excused her from perceiving herself guilty 
of a lesser one. 

1 Miss Bracy,' said Dn May, entering with his frank, sweet 
look ; ' I am concerned that I vexed you by taking the children to 
walk with me yesterday. I thought such little brats would be 
troublesome to any but their spoiling papa, but they would have 
been in safer hands with you. You would not have been as weak 
as I was, in regard to sugar-plums. 7 
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^ Such amends as these confused Miss Bracy, who found it 
pleasanter to be lamentable with Ethel, than to receive a full apology, 
for her imagined offence, from the master of the house. Feeling 
both small and absurd, she murmured something of ' oh no ; ' and 
'being sure,' and hoped he was going, so that she might sit 
down to pity herself, for those girls having made her appear so 
ridiculous. 

No such thing ! Dr. May put a chair for her, and sat down 
himself, saying, with a smile, ' You see, you must trust us some- 
times, and overlook it, if we are less considerate than we might be. 
We have rough, careless habits with each other, and forget that all 
are not used to them.' 

Mis§ Bracy exclaimed, c Oh ! no, never, they were most kind.' 

* We wish to be,' said Dr. May, ' but there are little neglects— 
or you think there are. I will not say there are none, for that 
would be answering too much for human nature, or that they are 
fanciful — for that would be as little comfort as to tell a patient that 
the pain is only nervous — ' 

Miss Bracy smiled, for she could remember instances when, 
after suffering much at the time, she had found the affront im- 
aginary. 

He was glad of that smile, and proceeded. l You will let me 
speak to you, as to one of my own girls ? To them, I should say, 
use the only true cure. Don't brood over vexations, small or great, 
but think of them as trials that, borne bravely, become blessings.' 

* Oh ! but Dr. May ! ' she exclaimed, shocked ; ' nothing in your 
house could call for such feelings.' 

* I hope we are not very savage,' he said, smiling ; c but, indeed, 
I still say it is the safest rule. It would be the only one if you 
were really among unkind people ; and, if you take so much to 
heart an unlucky neglect of mine, what would you do if the slight 
were a true one ? ' 

' You are right ; but my feelings were always over sensitive;' 
and this she said with a sort of complacency. 

* Well, we must try to brace them,' said Dr. May, much as if 
prescribing for her. ' Will not you believe in our confidence and 
esteem, and harden yourself against any outward unintentional piece 
of incivility ? ' 

She felt as if she could at that moment. 

1 Or at least try to forgive and forget them. Talking them over 
only deepens the sense of them, and discussions do no good to any- 
one. My daughters are anxious to be your best friends, as I hope 
you know.' 

1 Oh ! they are most kind — ' 

' But, you see, I must say this — ' added Dr. May, somewhat 
hesitating—' as they have no mother to — to spare all this — ' and ; 
then, growing clearer, he proceeded, ' I must beg you to be forbear- 
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ing with them, and not perplex yourself and them with arguing or 
what cannot be helped. They have not the experience that could 
enable them to finish such a discussion without unkindness ; and it 
can only waste the spirits, and raise fresh subjects of regret. I must 
leave you — I hear myself called.' 

M iss Bracy began to be sensible that she had somewhat abused 
Ethel's patience; and the unfortunate speech about the source of 
her sensitiveness, did not appear to her so direfully cruel as at first. 
She hoped everyone would forget all about it, and resolved not to 
take umbrage so easily another time, or else be silent about it, but 
she was not a person of much resolution. 

The Doctor found that Meta Rivers and her brother had brought 
Flora home, and were in the drawing-roc il, where Margaret was 
hearing another edition of the history of the fair, and a bye-play 
was going on, of teasing Blanche about the chain. 

. George Rivers was trying to persuade her to make one for him ; 
and her refusal came out at last, in an almost passionate key, in 
the midst of the other conversation — * No ! I say — no I ' 

' Another no, and that will be yes.' 
. ' No ! I won't ! I don't like you well enough ! ' 

Margaret gravely sent Blanche and the other children away, to 
f ake their walk, and the brother and sister, soon after, took leave, 
when Flora called Ethel to hasten to the Ladies' Committee, that 
they might arrange the disposal of the one hundred and fifty pounds, 
the amount of their gains. 

' To see the fate of Cocksmoor,' said Ethel. 

1 Do you think I cannot manage the Stoneborough folk ? ' said 
Flora, looking radiant with good humour, and conscious of power. 
' Poor Ethel ! I am doing you good against your will ! JJever mind 
here is wbeiewith to build the school, and the management will be 
too happy to fall into our hands. Do you think every one is as 
ready as you are, to walk three miles, and back, continually ? ' 

There was sense in this ; there always was sense in what Flora 
said, but it jarred on Ethel; and it seemed almost unsympathizing 
in her to be so gay, when the rest were wearied or perturbed. Ethel 
would have been very glad of a short space to recollect herself, and 
recover her good temper ; but it was late, and Flora hurried her to 
put on her bonnet, and come to the Committee. ' I'll take care of 
your interests,' she said, as they set out. * You look as doleful as 
if you thought you should be robbed of Cocksmoor, but that is the 
last thing that will happen, you will see.' 

' It would not be acting fairly to let them build for us, and then 
for us to put them -out of the management,' said Ethel. 

* My dear, they want importance, not action. They will leave 
the real power to us of themselves.' 

* You like to build Cocksmoor with such instruments,' said Ethel, 
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whose ruffled condition made her forget her resolution not to argun 
with Flora.' 

' Bricks are made of clay ! ' said Flora. ' There, that was said 
like Norman himself! On your plan, we might have gone on for 
forty years, saving seven shillings a year, and spending six, when- 
ever there was an illness in the place.' 

1 You, who used to dislike these people more than even I did ! ' 
said Ethel. 

* That was when I was an infant, my dear, and did not know how 
to deal with them. I will take care — I will even save Cherry Elwood 
for you, if I can. Alan ErnesclinVs ten pounds is a noble weapon.' 

' You always mean to manage everything, and then you have no 
time 1 ' said Ethel, sensible all the time of her own ill-humour, and 
of her sister's patience and amiability, yet propelled to speak the 
unpleasant truths that in her better moods were held back. 

Still Flora was good tempered, though Ethel would almost have 
preferred her being provoked ; * I know,' she said, 1 1 have been 
using you ill, and leaving the world on your shoulders, but it was 
all in your service and Cocksmoor's j and now we shall begin to be 
reasonable and useful again.' 

' I hope so,' said Ethel. % 

1 Really, Ethel, to comfort you, I think I shall send you "with 
Norman to dine at Abbotstoke Grange on Wednesday. Mr. Rivers 
begged us to come; he is so anxious to make it lively for his son.' 

' Thank you, I do not think Mr. George Rivers and I should be 
likely to get on together. What a bad style of wit ! You heard 
what Mary said about him ? ' and Ethel repeated the doubt between 
hating and detesting. 

4 Young men never know how to talk to little girls,' was Flora's 
reply. 

At this moment they came up with one of the Miss Anderson's, 
and Flora began to exchange civilities, and talk oven yesterday's 
events with groat animation. Her notice always gave pleasure, 
brightened as it was by the peculiarly engaging address which she 
had inherited from her father, and which, therefore, was perfectly 
easy and natural. Fanny Anderson was flattered and gratified, 
rather by the manner than the words, and, on excellent terms, they 
entered the Committee-room, namely, the school-mistress's parlour. 

There were nine ladies on the Committee — nine muses, as the 
Doctor called them, because they produced anything but harmony. 
Mrs. Ledwich was in the chair ; Miss Rich was secretary, and had 
her pen and ink, and account-book ready. Flora came in, smiling 
and greeting ; Ethel, grave, earnest, and annoyed, behind her, try- 
ing to be perfectly civil, but not at all enjoying the congratulations 
on the successful bazaar. The ladies all talked and discussed their 
yesterday's adventures, gathering in little knots, as they traced the 
fate of favourite achievements of their skill, while Ethel, lugubrious 
Vol. II.— 2* 
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and impatient, beside Flora, the only one not engaged, and, there- 
fore, conscious of the hubbub of clacking tongues. 

At last, Mrs. Ledwich glanced at the mistress's watch, in ita 
paste-board tower, in Gothic architecture, and insisted on proceed- 
ing to business. So they all sat down round a circular table, with 
a very fine red, blue, and black oil-cloth, whoso pattern was in- 
separably connected, in Ethel's mind, with absurdity, tedium, and 
annoyance. 

The business was opened by the announcement of what they all 
knew before, that the proceeds of the Fancy Fair amounted to one 
hundred and forty-nine pounds, fifteen shillings and tenpence. 

Then came a pause, and Mrs. Ledwich said that next they had to 
consider what was the best means of disposing of the sum gained in 
this most gratifying manner. ' Everyone except Flora, Ethel, and 
quiet Mrs. Ward, began to talk at once. There was a great deal 
about Elizabethan architecture, crossed by much more, in which 
normal, industrial, and common things, most often met Ethel's ear, 
with some stories, second-hand, from Harvey Anderson, of marvel- 
lous mistakes ; and, on the opposite side of the table, there was Mrs. 
Ledwich, impressively saying something to the silent Mrs. Ward, 
marking her periods with emphatic beats with her pencil, and each 
seemed to close with " Mrs. Perkinson's niece," whom Ethel knew 
to be Cherry's intended supplanter. She looked piteously at Flora, 
who only smiled, and made a sign with her hand to her to be patient. 
Ethel fretted inwardly at that serene sense of power ; but she could 
not but admire how well Flora knew how to bide her time, when, 
having waited till Mrs. Ledwich had nearly wound up her discourse 
on Mrs. Elwood's impudence, and Mrs. Perkinson's niece, she leant 
towards Miss Boulder, who sat between, and whispered to her : 
' Ask Mrs. Ledwich if we should not begin with some steps for 
getting the land.' 

Miss Boulder, having acted as conductor, the president exclaimed, 
' Just so, the land is the first consideration. * We must at once take 
steps for obtaining it.' Thereupon Mrs. Ledwich, who " always did 
things methodically," moved, and Miss Anderson seconded, that the 
land requisite for the school must be obtained, and the nine ladies 
held up their hands, and resolved it. 

Miss Rich duly recorded the great resolution, and Miss Boulder 
suggested that, perhaps, they might write to the National Society, 
or Government, or something ; whereat Miss Rich began to flourish 
one of the very long goose quills which stood in the inkstand before 
her, chiefly as insignia of office, for she always wrote with a small, 
stiff metal pen. 

Flora here threw in a query, whether the National Society, or 
Government, or something, would give them a grant, unless they 
had the land to build upon ? 

The ladies all started off hereupon, and all sorts of instances of 
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hardness of heart were mentioned ; the most relevant of which was, 
that the Church Building Society would not give a grant to Mr. 
Holloway's proprietary Chapel at Whitford, when Mrs. Ledwich 
was suddenly struck with the notion that dear Mr. Holloway might 
be prevailed on to come to Stoneborough, to preach a sermon in th« 
Minster, for the benefit of Cocksmoor, when they would all hold 
plates at the door. Flora gave Ethel a tranquillizing pat, and, as 
Mrs. Ledwich turned to her, asking whether she thought Dr. May, 
or Dr. Hoxton, would prevail on him to come, she said, with her 
winning look, ' I think that consideration had better wait till we 
have some more definite view. Had we not better turn to this land 
question ? ' 

* Quite true ! ' they all agreed, but to whom did the land belong ? 
— and what a chorus arose ! Miss Anderson thought it belonged to 
Mr. Nicholson, because the wagons of state had James Nicholson on 
them, and, if so, they had no chance, for he was an old miser — and 
six stories illustrative thereof ensued. Miss Rich was quite sure 
some Body held it, and Bodies were slow of movement. Mrs. Led- 
wich remembered some question of enclosing, and thought all waste 
lands were under the Crown; she knew that the Stoneborough 
people once had a right to pasture their cattle, because Mr. South- 
ron's cow had tumbled down a loam-pit, when her mother was * girl. 
No, that was on Far-view down, out the other way ! Miss Harrison 
was positive that Sir Henry Walkinghame had some right there, 
and would not Dr. May apply to him ? Mrs. Grey thought it ought 
to be part of the Drydale estate, and Miss Boulder was certain that 
Mr. Bramshaw knew all about it. 

Flora's gentle voice carried conviction that she knew what she 
was saying, when, at last, they left a moment for her to speak — 
(Ethel would have done so long ago.) i If I am not mistaken, the 
land is a copyhold of Sir Henry Walkinghame, held under the 
manor of Drydale, which bebngs to M College, and is under- 
let to Mr. Nicholson.' 

Everybody, being partially right, was delighted, and had known 
it all before ; Miss Boulder agreed with Miss Anderson, that Miss 
May had stated it as lucidly as Mr. Bramshaw could. The next 
question was, to whom to apply ? and, after as much as was expedi- 
ent had been said in favour of each, it was decided that, as Sir Henry 
Walkinghame was abroad, no one knew exactly where, it would be 
best to go to the fountain-head, and write at once to the Principal 
of the College. But who was to write ? Flora proposed Mr. Rams- 
den as the fittest person, but this was negatived. Everyone declared 
that he would never take the trouble, and Miss Rich began to agi- 
tate her pens. By this time, however, Mrs. Ward, who was oppo- 
site to the Gothic clock-tower, began to look uneasy, and suggested, 
in a nervous manner, that it was half-past five, and she was afraid 
Mr. Ward would be kept waiting for his dinner. Mrs. Grey began 
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to have like fears, that Mr. Grey would be come in from his ride^ 
after banking hours. The other ladies began to think of tea, and 
the meeting decided on adjourning till that day next week, when 
the Committee would sit upon Miss Rich's letter. 

* My. dear Miss Floral' began Miss Rich, adhering to her as 
they parted with the rest at the end of the street, * How am I tc 
write to a Principal ? Am I to begin Reverend Sir, or my Lord, 
or is he Venerable, like an Archdeacon ? What is his name, and 
what am I to say ? ' 

* Why, it is not a correspondence much in my line,' said Flora, 
laughing. . 

1 Ah ! but you are so intimate with Dr. Hoxton, and your 
brothers at Oxford ! You must know — ' 

* I'll take advice,' said Flora, good-naturedly. l Shall I come, 
and call before Friday, and tell you the result ? ' 

* Oh ! pray ! It will be a real favour ! Good morning — ' 

* There,' said Flora, as the sisters turned homewards ; * Cherry 
is not going to be turned out just yet ! ' 

* How could you, Flora ? Now they will have that man from 
Whitford, and you said not a word against it ! ' 

* What was the use of adding to the hubbub ? A little oppo- 
sition would make them determined on having him. You will see, 
Ethel, we shall get the ground on our own terms, and then it will 
be time to settle about the mistress. If the harvest holidays'were 
not over, we would try to send Cherry to a training-school, so as to 
leave them no excuse.' 

'I hate all this management and contrivance. It would be more 
honest to speak our minds, and not pretend to agree with them.' 

* My dear Ethel I have I spoken a word contrary to my opinion ? 
It is not fit for n:e, a girl of twenty, to go disputing and dragoon* 
jng as you would have me ; but a little scavoir /aire, a grain of 
common sense, thrown in among the babble, always works. Don't 
you remember how Mrs. Ward's sister told us that a whole crowd 
of tottering Chinese ladies would lean on her, because they felt her 
firm support, though it was out of sight ? ' 

Ethel did not answer ; she 1 ad self-control enough left, not to 
retort upon Flora's estimate of herself, but the irritation was strong ; 
she felt as if her cherished views for Cocksmoor were insulted, as 
well as set aside, by the place being made the occasion of so much 
lolly and vain prattle, the sanctity of her vision of self-devotion 
destroyed by such interference, and Flora's promises did not reas- 
sure her. She doubted Flora's power, and had still more repug- 
uance tP the means by which her sister tried to govern ; they did 
not seem to her straightforward, and she could not endure Flora's 
complacency in their success. Had it not been for her r«al love for 
the place, and people, a3 well as the principle which prompted that 
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love, she could have found it in her heart to throw up all concern 
with it, rather than become a fellow-worker with such a conclave. 

Such were Ethel 's feelings as the pair walked down the street ; 
the one sister bright and smiling with the good humour that had 
endured many shocks all that day, all good-nature and triumph, 
looking forward to success, great benefit to Cocksmoor, and plenty 
of management, with credit and praise to herself; the other, down- 
cast and irritable, with annoyance at the interference with her 
schemes, at the prospects of her school, and at herself for being out 
of temper, prone to murmur or to reply tartly, and not able to re- 
cover from her mood, but only, as she neared the house, lapsing into 
her other trouble, and preparing to resist any misjudged, though kind 
attempt of her father, to make her unsay her ivbuke to Miss Bracy. 
Pride and temper ! Ah ! Etheldred 1 where were they now ? 

Dr. May was at his study door, $ a his daughters entered the 
hall, and Ethel expected the order which she meant to question , 
but, instead of this, after a brief inquiry after the doings of the 
nine muses, which Flora answered, so as to make him laugh, he 
stopped Ethel, as she was going up-stairs, by saying, * I do not know 
whether this letter is intended for Richard, or for me. At any rate, 
it concerns you most.' 

The envelope was addressed to the Reverend Richard May, D.D., 
Market Stoneborough, and the letter began, c Reverend Sir.' So far 
Ethel saw, and exclaimed, with amusement, then, with a long-drawn 
" Ah ! " and an interjection, " My poor dear Una ! " she became ab- 
sorbed, the large tears — yes, Ethel's reluctant tears gathering slowly 
and dropping. 

The letter was from a Clergyman far away in the north of Eng- 
land, who said he could not, though a stranger, resist the desire to 
send to Dr. May, an account of a poor girl, who seemed to have re- 
ceived great benefits from him, or from some of his family, especially 
as she had shown great eagerness on his proposing to write. 

He said it was nearly a year since there had come into his parish 
a troop of railway men and their families. For the most part, they 
were completely wild and rude, unused to any pastoral care ; but, 
even on the first Sunday, he had noticed a keen-looking, freckled, 
ragged, unmistakably Irish girl, creeping into Church, with a 
Prayer-book in her hand, and had afterwards found her hanging 
about the door of the school. " I never saw a more engaging, 
though droll, wild expression, than that with which she looked up 
to me — " (Ethel's cry of delight was, at that sentence — she knew 
that look so well, and had yearned after it so often !) u I found her 
far better instructed than her appearance had led me to expect, and 
more truly impressed with the spirit of what she had learnt, than 
it has often been my lot to find children. She was perfect in the 
New Testament history — " ( ' Ah ! that she was not, when she went 
away ! ' ) " and was in the habit of constantly attending Church, and 
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using morning and evening prayers — " ( ' Oh ! how I longed, when 
she went away, to beg her to keep them up ! Dear Una.' ) " On my 
questions, as to how she had been taught, she always replied, 
' Mr. Richard May,' or * Miss Athel.' You must excuse me, if 
I have not correctly caught the name, from her Irish pronuncia- 
tion — " ('lam afraid he thinks my name is Athaliah ! But, oh ! 
this dear girl ! How I have wished to hear of her.') " Everything 
was answered with ' Mr. Richard,' or l Miss Athel ; ' and, if I 
enquired further, her face would light up with a beam of gratitude, 
and she would run on as long as I could listen, with instances of 
their kindness. It was the same with her mother, a wild, rude 
specimen of an Irishwoman, whom I never could bring to Church 
herself, but who ran on loudly with their praises, usually ending 
with, ' Heavens be their bed,* and saying that Una had been quite 
a different girl since the young ladies and gentleman found her out, 
and put them parables in her head." 

" For my own part, I can testify that, in the seven months that 
she attended my school, I never had a serious fault to find with her, 
but far more often to admire the earnestness and devout spirit, as 
well as the kindness and generosity apparent in all her conduct. 
Bad living, and an unwholesome locality, have occasioned a typhus 
fever among the poor strangers in this place, and Una was one of 
the first victims. Her mother, almost from the first, gave her up, 
saying, she knew she was one marked for glory ; and Una has been 
lying, day after day, in a sort of half-delirious state, constantly re- 
peating hymns and psalms, and generally, apparently very happy, 
except when one distress occurred again and again, whether deliri- 
ous or sensible, namely, that she had never gone to wish Miss May 
good-bye, and thank her ; and, that may be, she and Mr. Richard 
thought her ungrateful; and, she would sometimes beg, in her 
phraseology, to go on her bare knees to Stoneborough) only to see 
Miss Athel again. 

" Her mother, I should say told me the girl had been half-mad, 
at not being allowed to go and take leave of Miss May ; and she 
had been sorry herself, but her husband had come home suddenly 
from the search for work, and, having made his arrangements, re- 
moved them at once, early the next morning — too early to go to the 
young lady — though, she said, Una did — as they passed through 
Stoneborough — run down the street before she was aware, and she 
found her sobbing, fit to break her heart, before the house — " ( l Oh ! 
why, why was I not up, and at the window ! Oh, my Una ! to think 
of that ! ' ) " When I spoke of writing to let Miss May hear how 
it was, the poor girl caught at the idea with the utmost delight. 
Her' weakness was too great to allow her to utter many words dis- 
tinctly, when 1 asked her what she would have me say, but thesa 
were as well as I could understand : — ' The blessing of one, thai 
they have brought peace unto. Tell them I pray, and will pray 
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that they may walk in the robe of glory — and tell Mr. Richard 
that I mind what he said unto me, of taking hold on the sure hope. 
God crown all their crosses to them, and fulfil all their desires 
unto everlasting life.' I feel that I am not rendering her words 
with all their fervour and beauty of Irish expression, but I would 
that I could fully retain and transmit them, for, those who have so 
led her, must, indeed, be able to feel them precious. I never saw 
a more peaceful frame of penitence and joy. She died last night, 
Bleeping herself away, without more apparent suffering, and will be 
committed to the earth on Sunday next, all her fellow-scholars 
attending ; and, I hope, profiting by the example she has left." 

" I have only to add my most earnest congratulations to those, 
whose labour of love has borne such blessed fruit ; and, hoping you 
will pardon the liberty, &c." 

Etheldred finished the letter through blinding tears, while rising 
sobs almost choked her. She ran away to her own room, bolted 
the door, and threw herself on her knees, beside her bed — now 
confusedly giving thanks for such results — now weeping bitterly 
over her own unworthiness. Oh ! what was she in the sight of 
Heaven, compared with what this poor girl had deemed her — with 
what this Clergyman thought her ? She, the teacher, taught, trained, 
and guarded, from her infancy, by her wise mother, and by such a 
father ! She, to have given way, all day, to pride, jealousy, anger, 
selfish love of her own will ; when this poor girl had embraced, and 
held fast, the blessed hope, from the very crumbs they had brought 
her I Nothing could have so humbled the distrustful spirit that 
had been working in Ethel, which had been scotched into silence — 
not killed — when she endured the bazaar, and now had been in- 
demnifying itself by repining at every stumbling-block. Her own 
scholar's blessing was the rebuke that went most home to her heart, 
for having doubted whether good could be worked in any way, save 
her own. 

She was interrupted by Mary, trying to open the door, and, 
admitting her, heard her wonder at the traces of her tears, and ask 
what there was about Una ? Ethel gave her the letter, and Mary's 
tears showered very fast — they always came readily. i Oh ! Ethel ! 
how glad Richard will be ! ' 

' Yes ; it is all Richard's doing. So much more good, and wise, 
and humble, as he is. No won-ier his teaching — ' and Ethel sat 
down and cried again. 

Mary pondered. * It makes me very glad,' she said ; ' and yet 
I don't know why one cries. Ethel, do you think ' — she came near, 
and whispered — l that Una has met dear mamma there ? ' • 

Ethel kissed her. It was almost the first time Mary had spoken 
of her mother ; and she answered, ' Dear Mary, we cannot tell — we 
may think. It is all one Communion, you know.' 
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Mary was silent, and, next time she spoke, it was to hope thai 
Ethel would tell the Cocksmoor children about Una. 

Ethel was obliged to dress, and go down-stairs to tea. Her 
father seemed to have been watching for her, with his study door 
open, for he came to meet her, took her hand, and said, in a low 
voice, ' My dear child, I wish you joy. This will be a pleasant mes- 
sage, to bid poor Ritchie good speed for his Ordination, will it not ? ' 

' That it will, papa—? 

L Why, Ethel, have you been crying over it all this time?' said 
he, struck by the sadness of her voice. 

' Many other things, papa. I am so unworthy — but it was not 
our doing — but the grace — ' 

'No, but thankful you may be, to have been the means of 
awakening the grace ! ' 

Ethel's lips trembled. l And, oh, papa ! coming to-day, when I 
have been behaving so ill to you, and Miss Bracy, and Flora, and all.' 

( Have you ? I did not know you had behaved ill to me.' 

1 About Miss Bracy — I thought wrong things, if I did not say 
them. To her, I believe, I said what was true, though it was harsh 
of me to say it, and- — ' 

' What ? about pride and temper ? It was true, and I hope it 
will do her good. Cure a # piping turkey with a pepper-corn some- 
times. I have spoken to her, and told her to pluck up a little 
spirit ; not fancy affronts, and not to pester you with them. Poor 
child ! you have been sadly victimized to-day and yesterday. No 
wonder you were bored past patience, with that absurd rabble of 
women ! ' 

' It was all my own selfish, distrustful temper, wanting to have 
Cocksmoor taken care of in my own way, and angry at being in- 
terfered with I see it now — and here this poor girl, that I thought 
thrown away — ' 

' Aye, Ethel, you will often see the like. The main object may 
fail or fall short, but the earnest pains-taking will always be blessed 
some way or other, and where we thought it most wasted, some 
fresh green shoot will spring up, to show it is not we that give the 
increase. I suppose you will write to Richard with this ? ' 

< That I shall.' 

' TheD you may send this with it. Tell him my arm is tired 
and stiff to-day, or I would have said more. He must answer the 
Clergyman's letter.' 

Dr. May gave Ethel his sheet not folded. His written words 
were now so few as to be cherished amongst his children. 

Dear Richard, — May all your ministerial works be as blessed as this, your first 
labour of love. I give you hearty joy of this strengthening blessing. — Mine goes 
with it — 'only be strong and of a good courage/ 

Your affectionate Father, R. May 

P. S. Margaret does not gain ground this summer— you must soon come 
home and cheer her. 
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CHAPTER V. 

As late, engaged by fancy's dream, 
I lay beside a rapid stream, 
I saw my first come gliding by. 
Its airy form soon caught my eye ; 
Its texture frail, and colour various. 
Like human hopes, and life precarious. 
Sudden, my second caught my ear, / 

And filled my soul with instant fear; * 

I quickly rose, and home I ran, 
- My whole was, hissing in the pan. 

Kiddle. 

Flora revised the letter to the Principal, and the Ladies' Commit- 
tee approved, after having proposed seven amendments, all of which 
Flora caused to topple over by their own weakness. 

After interval sufficient to render the nine ladies very anxious, 
the Principal wrote from Scotland, where he was spending the long 
Vacation, and informed them that their request should be laid be- 
fore the next College meeting. 

After the Committee had sat upon this letter, the two sisters 
walked home in much greater harmony than after the former meet- 
ing. Etheldred had recovered her candour, and was willing to own 
that it was not art, but good sense, that gave her sister so much 
ascendancy. She began to be hopeful, and to declare that Flora 
might yet do something even with the ladies. Flora was gratified 
by the approval that no one in the house could help valuing; 
i Positively,' said Flora, ' I believe I may in time. You see there 
are different ways of acting, as an authority, or as an equal.' 

' The authority can move from without, the equal must from 
within,' said Ethel. 

' Just so. We must circumvent their prejudices, instead of 
trying to beat them down.' 

1 If you only could have the proper Catechizing restored ! ' 

1 Wait; you will see. Let me feel my ground.' 

1 Or if we could only abdicate into the hands of the rightful 
power ! ' 

1 The rightful power would not be much obliged to you.' 

' That is the worst of it,' said Ethel. ' It is sad to hear the 
sick people say that Dr. May is more to them than any parson ; it 
shows that they have so entirely lost the notion of what their 
Clergyman should be.' 

4 Dr. May is the man most looked up to in the town,' said Flora, 
' and that gives weight to us in the Committee, but it is all in the 
using.' 

* Yes,' said Ethel, hesitating. 

* You see, we have the prestige of better birth, and better educa- 
tion, as well as of having the chief property in the town, and of 
being the largest subscribers, added to his personal character,' said 
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Flora ; ' so that everything conspires to render us leaders, and ouf 
age alone prevented us from assuming our post sooner.' 

They were at home by this time, and, entering the hall, per- 
ceived that the whole party were in the lawn. The consolation of 
the children for the departure of Hector and Tom, was a bowl of 
soap-suds and some tobacco pipes, and they had collected the house 
to admire and assist ; even Margaret's couch being drawn close to 
the window. 

Bubbles are one of the most fascinating of sports. There is the 
soft foamy mass, like driven snow, or like whipped cream. Blanche 
bends down to blow " a honeycomb," holding the bowl of the pipe 
in the water ; at her gurgling blasts there slowly heaves upwards 
the pile of larger, clearer bubbles, each reflecting the whole scene, 
and sparkling with rainbow tints, until Aubrey ruthlessly dashes 
all into fragments with his hand, and Mary pronounces it stiff 
enough, and presents a pipe to little Daisy, who, drawing the liquid 
into her mouth, throws it away with a grimace, and declares that 
she does not like bubbles. But Aubrey stands with swelled cheeks, 
gravely puffing at the sealing- waxed extremity. Out pours a con- 
fused assemblage of froth, but the glassy globe slowly expands the 
little branching veins, flowing down on either side, bearing an 
enlarging miniature of the sky, the clouds, the tulip-tree. Aubrey 
pauses to exclaim ! but where is it ? Try again ! A proud bubble, 
as Mary calls it, a peacock, in blended pink and green, is this 
transparent sphere, reflecting and embellishing house, wall, and 
shrubs ! It is too beautiful 1 It is gone ! Mary undertakes to 
give a lesson, and blows deliberately without the slightest result. 
Again ! She waves her disengaged hand in silent exultation as the 
airy balls detach themselves, and float off on the summer breeze, 
with a tardy, graceful, uncertain motion. Daisy rushes after them, 
catches at them, and looks at her empty fingers with a puzzled 
"All gone ! " as plainly expressed by Toby, who snaps at them, and 
shakes his head with offended dignity at the shock of his meeting 
teeth, while the kitten frisks after them, striking at them with her 
paw, amazed at meeting vacancy. 

Even the grave Norman is. drawn in. He agrees with Mary that 
bubbles used to fly over the wall, and that one once went into 
Mrs. Richardson's garret window, when her housemaid tried to 
catch it with a pair of tongs, and then ran down-stairs screaming 
that there was a ghost in her room ; but that was in Harry's time, 
the heroic age of the May nursery. 

He accepts a pipe, and his greater height raises it into a favor- 
able current of air — the glistening balloon sails off. It flies, it 
soars ; no, it is coming down ! The children shout at it, as if to 
drive it up, but it wilfully descends — they rush beneath, they try 
to waft it on high with their breath — there is a collision between 
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Mary and Blanche — Aubrey perceives a taste of soapy water — the 
bubble is no more — it has vanished in his open mouth. 

Papa himself has taken a pipe, and the little ones are mounted 
on chairs, to be on a level with their tall elders. A painted globe 
is swimming along, hesitating at first, but the dancing motion is 
tending upwards, the rainbow tints glisten in the sunlight — all rush 
to assist it; if breath of the lips can uphold it, it should rise, 
indeed ! Up I above the wall, over Mrs. Richardson's elm, over the 
topmost branch — hurra ! out of sight. Margaret adds her voice to 
the acclamations. Beat that if you can, Mary. That doubtful 
wind keeps yours suspended in a gracefnl minuet ; its pace is 
accelerated — but earthwards I it has committed self-destruction by 
running foul of a rose-bush. A general blank ! 

' You here, Ethel ? ' said Norman, as the elders laughed at each 
other's baffled faces. 

1 1 am more surprised to find you here,' she answered. 

' Excitement ! ' said Norman, smiling ; ' one cause is as good as 
another for it.' 

i Very pretty sport,' said Dr. May. c You should write a poem 
on it, Norman.' 

1 It is an exhausted subject,' said Norman ; l bubble and trouble 
are too obvious a rhyme.' 

' Ha ! there it goes 1 It will be over the house ! That's right ! ' 
Everyone joined in the outcry. 

< Whose is it ? ' 

1 Blanche's—' 

I Hurrah for Blanche ! "Well done, white Mayflower, there ! 
said the Doctor, ' that is what I meant. See the applause gained 
by a proud bubble that flies ! Don't we all bow down to it, and 
waft it up with the whole force of our lungs, air as it is ; and when 
it fairly goes out of sight, is there any exhilaration or applause that 
surpasses ours ? ' 

* The whole world being bent on making painted bubbles fly 
over the house,' said Norman, far more thoughtfully than his father. 
< It is a fair pattern of life and fame.' 

'I was thinking,' continued Dr. May, 'what was the most 
unalloyed exultation, I remember.' 

' Harry's, when you were made Dux,' whispered Ethel to her 
brother. 

' Not mine,' said Norman, briefly. 

I I believe,' said Dr. May, * I never knew such glorification as 
when Aubrey Spencer climbed the poor old market-cross. We all 
felt ourselves made illustrious for ever in his person.' 

' Nay, papa, when you got that gold medal must have been the 
grandest time ? ' said Blanche, who had been listening. 

Dr. May laughed, and patted her. ' I, Blanche ? Why, I was 
excessively amazed, that is all, not in Norman's way, but I had 
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been doing next to nothing to the very last, then fell into an agony 
and worked like a horse, thinking myself sure of failure, and that 
my mother and my uncle would break their hearts.' 

' But when you heard that you had it ? ' persisted Blanche. 

* Why, then I found I must be a much cleverer fellow than I 
thought for,' said he, laughing ; ' but I was ashamed of myself, and 
of the authorities, for choosing such an idle dog, and vexed that 
other plodding lads missed it, who deserved it more than I.' 

' Of course,' said Norman, in a low voice, ' that is what one 
always feels. I had rather blow soap-bubbles.' 

' Where was Dr. Spencer ? ' asked Ethel. 

( Not competing. He had been ready a year before, and had 
gained it, or I should have had no chance. Poor Spencer i what 
would I not give to see him, or hear of him ? ' 

' The last was — how long ago ? ' said Ethel. 

1 Six years, when he was setting off, to return from Poonsheda- 
gore,' said Dr. May, sighing. ' I give him up ; his health was 
broken, and there was no one to look after him. He was the sort 
of man to have a nameless grave, and a name too blessed for fame.' 

Ethel would have asked further of her father's dear old friend, 
but there were sounds, denoting an arrival, and Margaret beckoned 
to them, as Miss Kivers, and her brother, were ushered into the 
drawing-room ; and Blanche instantly fled away, with her basin, to 
hide herself in the school- room. 

Meta skipped out, and soon was established on the grass, an 
attraction to all the live creatures, as it seemed ; for the kitten 
came, and was caressed, till her own graceful Nipen was ready to 
fight with the uncouth Toby, for the possession of a resting-place 
on the skirt of her habit, while Daisy nestled up to her, as claiming 
a privilege, and Aubrey kept guard over the dogs. 

Meta enquired after a huge doll — Dr. Hoxton's gift to Daisy, 
at the bazaar. 

1 She is in Margaret's wardrobe,' was the answer, * because Aubrey 
tied her hands behind her, and was going to offer her up on the 
nursery grate.' 

i Oh ! Aubrey, that was too cruel ! ' 

1 No,' returned Aubrey ; * she was Iphigenia, going to be sacri- 
ficed.' 

' Mary unconsciously acted Diana,' said Ethel, ( and bore the 
victim away.' 

4 Pray,, was Daisy a willing Clytemnestra ? ' asked Meta. 

1 Oh, yes, she liked it,' said Aubrey, while Meta looked dis- 
comfited. 

* I never could get proper respect paid to dolls,' said Margaret ; 
1 we deal too much in their natural enemies.' 

* Yes,' said Ethel, ' my only doll was like a heraldic lion, couped 
in all her parts.' 
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c Harry and Tom once made a general execution,' said Flora ; 
4 thejre was a doll hanging to every baluster — the number made up 
with rag.' 

George Rivers burst out laughing — his first sign of life; and 
Meta looked as if she had heard of so many murders. 

4 I can't help feeling for a doll ! ' she said. * They used to be 
like sisters to me. I feel as if they were wasted on children, that 
see no character in them, and only call them Dolly,' 

4 I agree with you,' said Margaret. ' If there had been no live 
dolls, Richard and I should have reared our doll family as 
judiciously as tenderly. There are treasures of carpentry still 
extant, that he made for them.' 

' Oh ! I am so glad ! ' cried Meta, as if she had found another 
point of union. 4 If I were to confess — there is a 4ear old Rose in 
the secret recesses of my wardrobe. I could as soon throw away 
my sister — ' 

4 Ha ! ' cried her brother, laying hold of the child, 4 here, little 
Daisy, will you give your doll to Meta ? ' 

4 My name is Gertrude Margaret May,' said the little round 
mouth. The fat arm was drawn back, with all a baby's dignity, 
and the rosy face was hidden in Dr. May's breast, at the sound of 
George Rivers's broad laugh, and, 4 Well done, little one! ' 

Dr. May put his arm round her, turned aside from him, and 
began talking to Meta about Mr. Rivers. 

Flora and Norman made conversation for the brother ; and he 
presently asked Norman to go out shooting with him ; but, looked 
so amazed on hearing that Norman was no sportsman, that Flora 
tried to save the family credit, by mentioning Hector's love of a 
gun, which caused their guest to make a general tender of sporting 
privileges; 4 Though,' added he, with a drawl, l shooting is rather 
a nuisance, especially alone.' 

Meta told Ethel, a little apart, that he was so tired of going 
out alone that he had brought her here, in search of a companion. 

4 He comes in at eleven o'clock, poor fellow, quite tired with 
solitude,' said she, 4 and comes to me to be entertained.' 

4 Indeed,' exclaimed Ethel. 4 What can you do ? ' 

4 What I can,' said Meta, laughing. 4 Whatever is not " a hor 
rid nuisance " to him.' 

4 It would be a horrid nuisance to me,' said Ethel, bluntly, 4 if 
my brothers wanted me to amuse them all the morning.' 

4 Your brothers, oh ! ' said Meta, as if that were very different ; 
* besides, you have so much more to do. I am only too glad and 
grateful, when George will come to me at all. You see I have 
always been too young to be his companion, or find out what suited 
him, and now he is so very kind and good-natured to me.' 

4 But what becomes of your business ? ' 

4 1 get time, one way or another. There is the evening very 
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often, when I have sung both him and papa to sleep. I had two 
hours, all to myself, yesterday night,' said Meta, with a look of 
congratulation, ' and I had a famous reading of " Thirlwall's 
Greece ! " ' 

' I should think that such evenings were as bad as the morn- 
ings.' 

' Come, Ethel, don't make me naughty. Large families, like 
yours, may have merry sociable evenings; but, I do assure you, 
ours are very pleasant. We are so pleased to have George at home ; 
and we really hope that he is taking a fancy to the dear Grange. 
You can't think how delighted papa is, to have him content to stay 
quietly with us so long. I must call him, to go back now, though, 
or papa will be kept waiting.' 

When Ethel Jbad watched the tall, ponderous brother help the 
bright fairy sister to fly airily into her saddle, and her sparkling 
glance, and wave of the hand, as she cantered off, contrasting with 
his slow bend, and immobility of feature, she could not help saying 
that Meta's life certainly was not too charming, with her fanciful, 
valetudinarian father, and that stupid, idealess brother. 

1 He is very amiable and good-natured,' interposed Norman. 

c Ha! Norman, you are quite* won by his invitation to shoot I 
How he despised you for refusing — as much as you despised him.' 

1 Speak for yourself,' said Norman. * You fancy no sensible 
man likes shooting, but you are all wrong. Some of our best men 
are capital sportsmen. Why, there is Ogilvie — you know what he 
is. When I bring him down here, you will see that there is no sort 
of sport that he is not keen after.' 

* This poor fellow will never be keen after anything,' said Dr. 
May. ' I pity him 1 Existence seems hard work to him ! ' 

' We shall have baby calling him " the detestable " next,' said 
Ethel. l What a famous set-down she gave him.' 

i She is a thorough lady, and allows no liberties,' said Dr. May. 

' Ah ! ' said Margaret, * it is a proof of what I want to impress 
on you. We really must leave off calling her Daisy, when strangers 
are there.' 

1 It is so much nicer,' pleaded Mary. 

1 The very reason,' said Margaret, i fondling names should bo 
kept for our innermost selves, not spread abroad, and made com- 
mon. I remember when I used to be called Peg-top— and Flora, 
Flossy — we were never allowed to use the names, when any visitor 
was near ; and we were asked if we could not be as fond of each 
other by our proper names. I think it was felt that there was a 
want of reserve, in publishing our pet words to other people.' 

* Quite true,' said Dr. May ; ' baby-names never ought to go be- 
yond home. It is the fashion to use them now ; and, besides the 
folly, it seems, to me, an absolute injury to a girl, to let her grow 
up, with a nick-name attached to her.' 
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' Aye ! ' chimed in Norman, 1 1 hear men talking of Henny, and 
Loo, and the like ; and you can't think how glad I have been, tha* 
my sisters could not be known by any absurd word ! ' 

' It is a case where self-respect would make others behave 
properly,' said Flora. 

' True,' said Dr. May ; ' but if girls won't keep up their own 
dignity, their friends' duty is to do it for them. The mischief is in 
the intimate friends, who blazon the words to every one.' 

1 And then they call one formal, for trying to protect the right 
name,' said Flora. l It is, one half of it, silliness, and, the other, 
affectation of intimacy.' 

' Now, I know,' said Mary, l why you are so careful to call Meta 
Miss Rivers, to all the people here.' 

' I should hope so,' cried Norman, indignantly. 

' Why, yes, Mary,' said Margaret, ' I should hope lady-like feel- 
ing would prevent you from calling her Meta before — ' 

1 The Andersons ! ' cried Ethel, laughing. ' Margaret was just 
going to say it. We only want Harry to exact the forfeit ! Poor 
dear little humming-bird ! It gives one an oppression on the chest, 
to think of her having that great do-nothing brother on her hands 
&U day.' 

' Thank you,' said Norman, ' I shall know where I am not to 
look when I want a sister.' 

' Aye,' said Ethel, l when you come yawning to me to find 
amusement for you, you will see what I shall do ! ' 

I Stand over me with a stick while I print A B C for Cocksmoor, 
I suppose,' said Norman. 

i Well ! why not ? People are much better doing something 
than nothing.' 

i What, you won't even let me blow bubbles ! ' said Norman. 

' That is too intellectual, as papa makes it,' said Ethel. * By- 
the-by, Norman,' she added, as she had now walked with him a little 
apart, ' it always was a bubble of mine that you should try for the 
Newdigate Prize. Ha ? ' as the colour rushed into his cheeks, l you 
really have begun ! ' 

' I could not help it, when I heard the subject given out for next 
year. Our old friend, Decius Mus.' 

4 Have you finished ? ' 

* By no means, but it brought a world of notions into my head, 
such as I could not but set down. Now, Ethel, do oblige me, do 
write another, as we used in old times.' 

I I had better not,' said Ethel, standing thoughtful. ' If I throw 
myself into it, I shall hate every thing else, and my wits will be 
wool-gathering. I have neither time nor poetry enough.' 

1 You used to write English verse.' 

' I was cured of it.' 

'How?' 
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c I wanted money for Cocksmoor, and after persuading papa, I 
got leave to send a ballad about a little girl, and a white rose, to 
that school magazine. I don't think papa liked it, but there were 
some verses that touched him, and one had seen worse. It was 
actually inserted, and I was in high feather, till, oh ! Norman ! 
imagine Richard getting hold of this unlucky thing, without a no- 
tion where it came from. Margaret put it before him, to see what 
he would say to it.' 

1 1 am afraid it was not like a young lady's anonymous compo 
sition in a story.' 

' By no means. Imagine Ritchie picking my poor metaphors to 
pieces, and weighing every sentimental line 1 And all in his dear 
old simplicity, because he wanted to understand it, seeing that Mar- 
garet liked it. He had not the least intention of hurting my feel-" 
ings, but never was I so annihilated ! I thought he was doing it 
on purpose, till I saw how distressed he was when he found it out ; 
and, worse than all was, his saying at the end, that he supposed it 
was very fine, but he could not understand it.' 

( Let me see it.' 

1 Some time or other ; but let me see Decius/ 

* Did you give up verses because Richard could not understand 
them ? ' 

1 No ; because I had other fish to fry. And I have not given 
them up altogether. I do scrabble down things that tease me by 
running in my head, when I want to clear my brains, and know what 
I mean ; but I can't do it without sitting up at night, and that stu- 
pities me before breakfast. And as to making bubbles of thenr, 
Ritchie has cured me of that ! ' 

1 It is a pity I ' said Norman. 

' Nonsense, let me see Decius. I know he is splendid.' 

* I wish you would have tried, for all my best ideas are stolen 
from you.' 

Ethel prevailed by following her brother to his room, and perch- 
ing herself on the window-sill, while he read his performance from 
many slips of paper. The visions of those boyish days had not been 
forgotten, the Vesuvius scenery was much as Ethel had once de- 
scribed it, but with far more force and beauty ; there was Decius 1 
impassioned address to the beauteous land he was about to leave, 
and the remembrances of his Roman hearth, his farm, his children, 
whom he quitted for the pale shadows of an uncertain Elysium. 
There was a great hiatus in the middle, and Norman had many more 
authorities to consult, but the summing up was nearly complete, and 
Ethel thought the last lines grand, as they spoke of the noble consul's 
name living for evermore, added to the examples that nerve ardent 
souls to devote life, and all that is precious, to the call of duty. 
Fame is not their object. She may crown their pale brows, but 

the good of others, not their own, a beacon light to the world. 
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Self is no object of theirs, and it is the casting self behind that wins 
—not always the visible earthly strife, but the combat between good 
and evil. They are the true victors, and whether chronicled or 
forgotten, true glory rests on their heads, the sole true glory that 
man can attain, namely, the reflected beams that crown them as 
shadowy typea of Him whom Decius knew not — the Prince who 
gave himself for His people, and thus rendered Death, for Truth's 
sake, the highest boon to mortal man. 

' Norman, you must finish it ! When will it be given in ? ' 

' Next spring, if at all, but keep the secret, Ethel. I cannot 
have my father's hopes raised.' 

1 I'll tell you of a motto,' said Ethel. l Do you remember Mrs. 
Hemans mention of a saying of Sir Walter Scott — " Never let me 
hear that brave blood has been shed in vain. It sends a roaring 
voice down through all time." ' 

' If — ' said Norman, rather ashamed of the enthusiasm which, 
almost approaching to the so-called " funny state " of his younger 
days, had trembled in his voice, and kindled his eye, l if you won't 
et me put " nasdtur ridiculus raws." ' 

1 Too obvious,' said Ethel. ' Depend upon it every undergradu- 
ate has thought of it already.' 

Ethel was always very happy over Norman's secrets, and went 
about smiling over Decius, and comparing her brother with such a 
one as poor Sleta was afflicted with ; wasting some superfluous pity 
and contempt on the weary weight that was inflicted on the Grange. 

* What do you think of me ? ' said Margaret, one afternoon. 
1 I have had Mr. George Rivers here for two hours.' 

* Alone ! what could bring him here ? ' 

' I told him that everyone was out, but he chose to sit down, 
and seemed to be waiting.' 

' How could you get on ? ' 

' Oh ! we asked a few question, and brought out remarks, with 
great difficulty, at long intervals. He asked me if lying here was 
not a great nuisance, and, at last, he grew tired of twisting his 
moustache and went away.' 

' I trust it was a call to take leave.' 

'No, he thinks he shall sell out, for the army is a great 
nuisance.' 

' You seem to have got into his confidence.' 

* Yes, he said he wanted to settle down, but living with one's 
father was such a nuisance.' 

* By-the-by ! ' cried Ethel, laughing. l Margaret, it strikes mo 
that this is a Dumbiedikes' courtship ! ' 

^Of yourself? ' said Margaret, slyly. 

c No, of Flora. You know, she has often met him at the Grange 
and other places, and she does contrive to amuse him, and make 
Vol. II.— 3 
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him almost animated. I should not think he found her a great 



nuisance.' 



1 Poor man ! I am sorry for him ! ' said Margaret. 

' Oh ! rejection will be very good for him, and give him some- 
thing to think of.' 

' Flora will never let it come to that,' said Margaret ' But not 
one word about it, Ethel 1 ' 

Margaret and Etheldred kept their eyes open, and sometimes 
imagined, sometimes laughed at themselves for their speculations, 
and so October began; and Ethel laughed, as she questioned 
whether the Grange would feel the Hussar's return to his quarters, 
as much as home would the departure of their scholar for BallioL 



♦♦»■ 



CHAPTER VI. 



So. Lady Flora, take my lay, 
And if you And a meaning there, 

Oh ! whisper to yonr glass, and say, 
What wonder if be thinks me lair. 

TxNXTSoir. 



Flora and Norman were dining with one of their county acquaint- 
ance, and Dr. May had undertaken to admit them on their return. 
The fire shone red and bright, as it sank calmly away, and the 
time-piece and clock on the stairs had begun their nightly duett of 
ticking, the crickets chirped in the kitchen, and the Doctor sat 
alone. His book lay with unturned pages, as he sat musing, with 
eyes fixed on the fire, living over again his own life, the easy bright 
days of his youth, when, without much pains on his own part, the 
tendencies of his generous affectionate disposition, and the influences 
of a warm friendship, and an early attachment, had guarded him 
from evil — then the period when he had been perfectly happy, and 
the sobering power of his position had been gradually working on 
him ; but though always religious and highly principled, the very 
goodness of his natural character preventing him from perceiving 
the need of self-control, until the shock that changed the whole 
tenor of his life, and left him, for the first time, sensible of his own 
responsibility, but, with inveterate habits of heedlessness and 
hastiness, that love alone give him force to combat. He was now 
a far gentler man. His younger children had never seen, his elder 
had long since forgotten, his occasional bursts of temper, but he 
suffered keenly from their effects, especially as regarded some of 
his children. Though Richard's timidity had been overcome, and 
Tom's more serious failures had been remedied, he was not wifhout 
anxiety, and had a strange unsatisfactory feeling as regarded Flora. 
He could not feel that he had fathomed her ! She reminded him of 
his old Scottish father-in-law, Profesior Mackenzie, whom he had 
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never understood, nor, if the truth were known, liked. Her deal- 
ings with the Ladies' Committee were so like her grandfather's 
canny ways in a public meeting, that he laughed over them — but 
they were not congenial to him. Flora was a most valuable person ; 
all that she undertook prospered, and he depended entirely on her for 
household affairs, and for the care of Margaret ; but, highly as he 
esteemed her, he was a little afraid of her cool prudence ; she never 
seemed to be in any need of him, nor to place any confidence in 
him, and seemed altogether so much older and wiser than he could 
feel himself — pretty girl as she was — and very pretty were her fine 
blue eyes and clear skin, set off by her dark brown hair. There 
arose the vision of eyes as blue, skin as clear, but of light blonde 
locks, and shorter, rounder, more dove-like form, open simple loving 
face, and serene expression, that had gone straight to hia heart, 
when he first saw Maggie Mackenzie making tea. 

He heard the wheels, and went out to unbolt the doo*. Those 
were a pair for a father to be proud of — Norman, of fine st«ture, and 
noble looks, with his high brow, clear thoughtful eye, and grave 
intellectual eagle face, lighting into animation with his rare, sweet 
smile ; and Flora, so tall and graceful, and in her white dress, 
picturesquely half-concealed by her mantle, with flowers in h'er 
hair, and a deepened colour in her cheek, was a fair vision, as she 
came in from the darkness. 

4 Well ! was it a pleasant party ? ' 

Norman related the circumstances, while his sister remained 
silently leaning against the mantel-piece, looking into the fire, until 
he took up his candle, and bade them good night. Dr. May was 
about to do the same, when she held out her hand. 4 One moment, 
if you please, dear papa,' she said — i I think you ought to know it.' 

4 What, my dear ? ' 

* Mr. George Rivers, papa — ' 

c Ha ! ' said Dr. May, beginning to smile. 4 So that is what he 
is at, is it? But what an opportunity to take.' 

4 It was in the conservatory,' said Flora — a little hurt, as her 
father discovered by her tone. 4 The music was going on, and I 
don't know that there could have been — ' 

4 A better opportunity, eh?' said Dr. May, laughing; l well, 1 
should have thought it awkward ; was he very much discomposed ? ' 

4 1 thought,' said Flora, looking down and hesitating, * that he 
had better come to you.' 

4 Indeed ! so you shifted the ungracious office to me. I am 
very glad to spare you, my dear ; but it was hard on him to raise 
his hopes.' 

4 1 thought,' faultered Flora, l that you could not disapprove— 

1 Flora — ' and he paused completely confounded, while hia 
daughter was no less surprised at the manner in which her news 
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was received. Each waited for the other to speak, and Flora 
turned away, resting her head against the mantel-piece. 

1 Surely, 7 said he layiDg his hand on her shoulder, l you do not 
mean that you like this man.' 

' I did not think that you would be against it, 9 said Flora, in a 
choked voice, her face still averted. 

* Heaven knows, I would not be against anything for your hap- 
piness, my dear,' he answered ; l but have you considered what it 
would be to spend your life with a man that has not three ideas ; 
not a resource for occupying himself — a regular prey to ennui — one 
whom you could never respect ! ' He had grown more and more 
vehement — and Flora put her handkerchief to her eyes, for tears of 
actual disappointment were flowing. 

' Come, come,' he said, touched, but turning it off by a smili- 
1 we will not talk of it any more to-night. — It is your first offer, and 
you are flattered, but we know 

" Colours seen by candle-light, 
Will not bear the light of day." 

There, good night, Flora, my dear — we will have a tete-Mefo in 
the study before breakfast, when you have had time to look into 
your own mind. , 

He kissed her affectionately, and went up-stairs with her, stop- 
ping at her door to give her another embrace, and to say, i Bless 
you, my dear child, and help you to come to a right decision — ' 

Flora was disappointed. She had been too highly pleased at her 
conquest to make any clear estimation of the prize, individually 
considered. Her vanity magnified her achievement, and she had 
come home in a flutter of pleasure, at having had such a position in 
society offered to her, and expecting that her whole family would 
share her triumph. Gratified by George Rivera's admiration, she 
regarded him with favour and complacency ; and her habit of con- 
sidering herself as the most sensible person in her sphere, made her 
so regard his appreciation of her, that she was blinded to his 
inferiority. It must be allowed, that he was less dull with her than 
with most others. 

And, in the midst of her glory, when she expected her father to 
be delighted and grateful — to be received as a silly girl, ready to 
accept any proposal, her lover spoken of with scorn, and the ad- 
vantages of the match utterly passed over, was almost beyond 
endurance. A physician, with eleven children dependent on his 
practice, to despise an offer from the heir of such a fortune ! But 
that was his customary romance ! She forgave him, when it occur- 
red to her that she was too important, and valuable, to be easily 
spared ; and a tenderness thrilled through her, as she looked at the 
sleeping Margaret's pale face, and thought of surrendering her and 
little Daisy to Ethel's keeping. And what would become of the 
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house-keeping ? She decided, however, that feeling mast not sway 
her — out of six sisters some must marry, for the good of the rest. 
Blanche and Daisy should come and stay with her, to be formed by 
the best society ; and, as to poor dear Ethel, Mrs. Rivers would 
rule the Ladies' Committee for her with a high hand, and, perhaps, 
provide Cocksmoor with a school at her sole expense. What a 
useful, admirable woman she would be ! The Doctor would be 
the person to come to his senses in the morning, when he remem* 
bered Abbotstoke, Mr. Rivers, and Meta. 

So Flora met her father, the next morning, with all her ordinary 
composure, in which he could not rival her, after his sleepless, 
anxious night. His looks of affectionate solicitude disconcerted 
what she had intended to say, and she waited with downcast eyes, 
for him to begin. 

1 Well, Flora,' he said at last, ' have you thought ? ' 

1 Do you know any cause against it ? ' said Flora, still looking 
down. 

' I know almost nothing of him. I have never heard anything 
of his character, or conduct. Those would be a subject of enquiry, 
if you wish to carry this on — ' 

* I see you are averse,' said Flora. ' I would do nothing 
against your wishes — ' 

I My wishes have nothing to do with it,' said Dr. May. l The 
point is — that I must do right, as far as I can, as well as try to 
secure your happiness ; and I want to be sure that you know what 
you are about.' 

I I know he is not clever,' said Flora ; * but there may be many 
solid qualities without talent.' 

' 1 am the last person to deny it ; but where are these solid 
qualities ? I cannot see the recommendation ! ' 

' I place myself in your hands,' said Flora, in a submissive tone, 
which had the effect of making him lose patience. 

' Flora, Flora ! why will you talk as if I were sacrificing you to 
some dislike or prejudice of my own ! Don't you think I should 
only rejoice, to have such a prosperous home offered to you, if only 
the man were worthy ? ' 

* If you do not think him so, of course, there is an enCT of it,' 
said Flora, and her voice showed suppressed emotion. 

' It is not what I think, in the absence of proof, but what you 
think, Flora. What I want you to do is this — to consider the 
matter fairly. Compare him with — I'll not say with Norman — but 
with Richard, Alan, Mr. Wilmot. Do you think you could rely 
on him — come to him for advice ? ' (Flora never did come to any- 
one for advice). l Above all — do you think him likely to be a help, 
or a hindrance, in doing right ? ' 

' I think you under-rate him,' said Flora, steadily ; ' but, of 
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course, if you dislike it— though, I think, you would change your 
mind, if you knew him better — ' 

' Well ! ' he said, as if to himself, ' it is not always the most 
worthy — ' then continued, ' I have no dislike to him. Perhaps I 
may find that you are right. Since your mind is made up, I will 
do this : first, we must be assured of his father's consent, for they 
may very fairly object, since, what I can give you, is a mere nothing 
to them. Next, I shall find out what character he bears in his 
regiment, and watch him well myself; and, if nothing appear 
seriously amiss, I will not withhold my consent. But, Flora, you 
should still consider whether he shows such principle, and right 
feeling, as you can trust to.' 

' Thank you, papa. I know you will do all that is kind.' 

' Mind, you must not consider it an engagement*, unless all be 
satisfactory.' 

' I will do as you please.' 

Ethel perceived that something was in agitation, but the fact 
did not break upon her till she came to Margaret, after the school- 
room reading, and heard Dr. May declaiming away, m the vehe- 
ment manner, that always relieved him. 

' Such a cub 1 ' These were the words that met her ear ; and 
she would have gone away, but he called her — ' Come in, Ethel ; 
Margaret says, you guessed at this affair ! ' 

' At what affair ! ' exclaimed Ethel. ' Oh, it is about Flora. 
Poor man ; has he done it ? ' 

* Poor ! He is not the one to be pitied ! ' said her father., 
1 You don't mean that she likes him ? ' 

' She does though ! A fellow with no more brains than a tur- 
nip lantern 1 ' 

' She does not mean it ? ' said Ethel 

* Yes she does ! Very submissive, and proper spoken, of course, 
but bent on having him ; so there is nothing left for me but to con- 
sent — provided Mr. Rivers does, and he should turn out not to have 
done anything outrageous; but there's no hope of that— he has 
not the energy. What can possess her? What can she see to 
admire ? ' • 

' He is good-natured,' said Margaret, ' and rather good-look- 
ing—' 

1 Flora has more sense. What on earth can be the attraction?' 

i I am afraid it is partly the grandeur — ' said Ethel. 

She broke off short, quite dismayed at the emotion she had ex- 
cited. Dr. May stepped towards her, almost as if he could have 
shaken her. 

* Ethel 1 ' he cried, l I won't have such motives ascribed to your 
sister I ' 

Ethel tried to recollect what she had said that was so shocking, 
for the idea of Flora's worldly motives was no novelty to her. They 
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had appeared in too many instances ; and, though frightened at his 
anger, she stood still, without unsaying her words. 

Margaret began to explain away. ' Ethel did not mean, dear 
papa — ' 

' No,' said Dr. May, his passionate manner giving way to de- 
jection. ' The truth is, that I have made home so dreary, that my 
girls are ready to take the first means of escaping.' 

Poor Margaret's tears sprang forth, and, looking up imploringly, 
she exclaimed, ' Oh, papa, papa 1 it was no want of happiness ! I 
could not help it. You know he had come before — ' 

Any reproach to her had been entirely remote from his thoughts, 
and he was at once on his knees beside her, soothing and caressing, 
begging her pardon, and recalling whatever she could thus have in- 
terpreted. 

Meanwhile, Ethel stood unnoticed and silent, making no outwarjl 
protestation, but with lips compressed, as in her heart of hearts, 
she passed the resolution — that her father should never feel this 
pain on her account. Leave him who might, she would never for- 
sake him ; nothing but the will of Heaven should part them. It 
might be hasty and venturesome. She knew not what it might cost 
her ; but, where Ethel had treasured her resolve to work for Cocks- 
moor, there she also laid up her secret vow — that no earthly object 
should be placed between her and her father. 

The ebullition of feeling seemed to have restored Dr. May's 
calmness, and he rose, saying, ' I must go to my work ; the man is 
coming here this afternoon.' 

'Where shall you see him ? ' Margaret asked. 

' In my study, I suppose. I fear there is no chance of Flora's 
changing her mind first. Or do you think one of you could talk 
to her, and get her fairly to contemplate the real bearings of the 
matter — ' and, with these words, he left the room. 

Margaret and Ethel glanced at each other ; and both felt the im- 
penetrability of Flora s nature, so smooth, that all thrusts glided off. 

' It will be of no use,' said Ethel ; ' and, what is more, she will 
not have it done.' 

' Pray try ; a few of your forcible words would set it in a new 
light.' 

* Why ! Do you think she will attend to me, when she has not 
chosen to heed papa ? ' said Ethel, with an emphasis of incredulity. 
4 No ; whatever Flora does, is done deliberately, and unalterably.' 

' Still, I don't know whether it is not our duty,' said Margaret 

1 More yours than mine,' said Ethel. 

Margaret flushed up. ' Oh, no, I cannot ! ' she said, always 
timid, and slightly defective in moral courage. She looked so 
nervous and shaken by the bare idea of a remonstrance with Flora, 
that Ethel could not press her ; and, though convinced that her 
representation would be useless, she owned that her conscience would 
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rest better, after she had spokeD. 4 But there is Flora, walking it 
the garden with Norman, ' she said. 4 No doubt, ho is doing it.' 

So Ethel let it rest, aud attended to the children's lessons, during 
which Flora came into the drawing-room, and practised her music, 
as if nothing had happened. 

Before the morning was over, Ethel contrived to visit Norman, in 
the dining-room, where he was wont to study, and asked him whether 
lie bad made any impression on Flora. 

4 What impression do you mean ? ' 

* Why, about this concern,' said Ethel ; 4 this terrible man, that 
makes papa so unhappy.' 

4 Papa unhappy ! Why, what does he know tgainst him ? I 
thought the Riverses were his pec iliar pets.' 

* The Riverses ! As if, because one liked the sparkling stream, 
one must like a muddy ditch.' 

4 What harm do you know of him ? ' said Norman, with much 
surprise, and anxiety, as if he feared that he had been doing wrong, 
in iguorance. 

* Harm 1 Is he not a regular oaf ? ' 

* My dear Ethel, if you wait to marry till you find some one as 
clever as yourself, you will wait long enough.' 

4 1 don't think it right for a woman to marry a man decidedly 
her inferior.' 

* We have all learnt to think much too highly of talent,' said 
Norman, gravely. 

4 1 don't care for mere talent — people are generally more sensible 
without it ; but, one way or other, there ought to be a superiority on 
the man's side.' 

4 Well, who says there is not ? ' 

* My dear Norman ! Why, this George Rivers is really below 
the average ! yov cannot deny that ! Did you ever meet anyone so 
stupid ? ' 

4 Really ! : said Norman, considering ; and, speaking very inno- 
cently, 4 1 cannot see why you think so. I do not see that he is at 
all less capable of sustaining a conversation than Richard.' 

Ethel sat down, perfectly breathless with amazement and indig- 
nation. 

Norman saw that he had shocked her very much. * I do not 
mean,' he said, 4 that we have not much more to say to Richard; all 
I meant to say was, merely as to the intellect.' 

4 1 tell you,' said Ethel, 4 it is not the intellect. Richard ! why, 
you know how we respect, and look up to him. Dear old Ritchie 1 
with his goodness, and earnestness, and right judgment — to compare 
him to that man ! Norman ! Norman 1 I never thought it of you! ' 

4 You do not understand me, Ethel. I only cited Richard, as a 
person who proves how little cleverness is needed to insure respect.' 

* And, I tell you, that cleverness is not the point.' 
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* It is the only objection you have put forward.' 

1 1 did wrong,' said Ethel, ' It is not the real one. It is earnest 
goodness that one honours in Richard. Where do we find it in this 
man ? who has never done anything but yawn over his self-induk 
gence.' 

4 Now, Ethel, you are working yourself up into a state of foolish 
prejudice. You, and papa, have taken a dislike to him ; and you 
are overlooking a great deal of good safe sense, and right thinking. 
I know his opinions are sound, and his motives right. He has been 
under-educated, we all see, and is not very brilliant or talkative ; 
but, I respect Flora for perceiving his solid qualities.' 

* Very solid and weighty, indeed ! ' said Ethel, ironically. ' I 
wonder if she would have seen them in a poor Curate.' 

' Ethel ! you are allowing yourself to be carried, by pr, judice, a 
great deal too far. Are such imputations to be made, wherever 
there is inequality of means ? It is very wrong ! very unjust ! ' 

' So papa said,' replied Ethel, as she lodked sorrowfully down. 
* He was very angry with me for saying so. I wish I could help 
feeling as if. that were the temptation.' 

i You ought,' said Norman. l You will be sorry, if you set 
yourself, and him, against it.' 

1 1 only wish you to know what I feel ; and, I think, Margaret 
and papa do,' said Ethel, humbly, * and then you will not think us 
more unjust than we are. We cannot see anything so agreeable 
or suitable in this man, as to account for Flora's liking, and we do 
not feel convinced of his being good for much. That makes papa 
greatly averse to it, though he does not know any positive reason 
for refusing ; and we cannot feel certain that she is doing quite 
right, or for her own happiness.' 

i Yon will be convinced,' said Norman, cheerfully. * You will 
find out tiie good that is under the surface, when you have seen 
more of liim. I have had a good deal of talk with him.' 

A good deal of talk to him would have been more correct, if 
Norman had but been aware of it. He had been at the chief expense 
of the conversation with George Rivers, and had taken the sounds 
of assent, which he obtained, as evidences of his appreciation of all 
his views. Norman had been struggling so long against his old ha- 
bit of looking down on Richard, and exalting intellect ; and had 
seen, in his Oxford life, so many ill-effects of the knowledge that 
puffeth up, that he had come to have a certain respect for dullness, 
per se, of which George Rivers easily reaped the benefit, when sur- 
rounded by the halo, which everything at Abbotstoke Grange bore 
in the eyes of Norman. 

He was heartily delighted at the proposed connection, and his 

genuine satisfaction not only gratified Flora, and restored the 

equanimity that had been slightly disturbed by her father, but it 

also reassured Ethel and Margaret^ who could not help trusting in 

Vol. II.— 3* 
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his judgment, and began to hope that George might be all h« 
thought him. • 

Ethel, finding that there were two ways of viewing the gentleman, 
doubted whether she ought to express her opinion. It was Flora's 
disposition, and the advantages of the match, that weighed most 
upon her, and, in spite of her surmise having been treated as so 
injurious, she could not rid herself of the burthen. 

Dr. May was hot so much consoled by Norman's opinion, as 
Ethel expected. The corners of his mouth curled up a little with 
diversion, and though he tried to express himself glad, and con- 
fident in his son's judgment, there was the same sort of involuntary 
lurking misgiving, with which he had accepted Sir Matthew Fleet's 
view of Margaret's case. 

There was no danger that Dr. May would not be kind and 
courteous to the young man himself. It was not his fault if he 
were a dunce, and Dr. May perceived that his love for Flora was 
real, though clumsily expressed. He explained that he could not 
sanction the engagement till he should be better informed of the 
young gentleman's antecedents ; this was, as George expressed it, 
a great nuisance, but his father agreed that it was quite right, in 
some doubt, perhaps, as to how Dr. May might be satisfied. 



■•»• 



CHAPTER VII. 

Ye cumbrous fashions, crowd not on my head, 
Mine be the chip of purest white, 
Swan-like; and, as her feathers light, 
When on the still wave spread ; 
And let it wear the graceful dress 
Of unadorned simpleness. 

Catherine Fanbhawb's Paeodt on Obey. 

Nothing transpired to the discredit of Lieutenant Rivers. He had 
spent a great deal of mouey, but chiefly for want of something else 
to do, and, though he was not a subject for high praise, there was 
no vice in him — no more than in an old donkey — as Dr. May 
declared, in his concluding paroxysm of despair, on finding that, 
though there was little to reconcile him to the engagement, there 
was no reasonable ground for thwarting his daughter's wishes. He 
argued the matter once more with her, and, finding her purpose 
fixed, he notified his consent, and the rest of the family were 
admitted to a knowledge of a secret which they had never sus- 
pected. 

Etheldred could not help being gratified with the indignation it 
excited. With one voice, Mary and Blanche declared that they 
would never give up the title of " the detestable," and would not 
make him any presents ; certainly, not watch-chains ! Miss Bracy, 
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rather alarmed, lectured them just enough to make them worse ; 
and Margaret, overhearing Blanche instructing Aubrey in her own 
impertinences, was obliged to call her to her sofa, and assure her 
that she was unkind to Flora, and that she must consider Mr. George 
Rivers as her brother. 

1 Never my brother like Harry 1 ' exclaimed Mary, indignantly. 

' No, indeed ; nor like Alan ! ' exclaimed Blanche. * And I won't 
call him George, I am determined, if it is ever so ! ' 

' It will not matter to him what such little girls call him,' said 
Margaret. 

Blanche was so annihilated, that the sound of a carriage, and of 
the door bell, was a great satisfaction to her. 

Meta Rivers came flying into the room, her beautiful eyes dancing, 
and her cheeks glowing with pleasure, as, a little timidly, she kissed 
Margaret ; while Ethel, in a confused way, received Mr. Rivers, in 
pain for her own cold, abrupt manner, in contrast with his gentle, 
congratulating politeness. 

Meta. asked, blushing, and with a hesitating voice, for their dear 
Flora ; Mary offered to call her, but Meta begged to go herself, and 
thus was spared the awkwardness that ensued. Ethel was almost 
vexed with herself, as ungrateful, when she saw Mr. Rivers so 
mildly kind, and so delighted, with the bland courtesy that seemed 
fully conscious of the favour that Flora had conferred on his son, 
and thankful to the Mays for accepting him. 

Margaret answered with more expression of gratification, than 
would have been sincere in Ethel ; but it was a relief, when Flora 
and Meta came in together, as pretty a contrast as could be seen ; 
the little dark-eyed fairy, all radiant with joy, clinging to the 
blender waist of Flora, whose quiet grace, and maidenly dignity, 
were never more conspicuous, than, as with a soft red mantling in 
her fair cheek, her eyes cast down, but with a simple, unaffected 
warmth of confidence and gratitude, she came forward to receive 
Mr. Rivers's caressing, affectionate greeting. 

Stiffness was over when she came in, and Dr. May, who presently 
made his appearance, soon was much more at his ease than could 
have been hoped, after his previous declarations that he should 
never be able to be moderately civil about it to Mr. Rivers. People 
of ready sympathy, such as Dr. May and Margaret, have a great 
deal of difficulty with their sincerity spared them, by being carried 
along with the feelings of others. Ethel could not feel the same, 
and was bent on avoiding any expression of opinion; she hoped 
that Meta's ecstasies would all be bestowed upon her future sister- 
in-law; but Meta was eager for an interview with Ethel herself, 
and, as usual, gained her point. 

1 Now then you are property of my own ! ' she cried. ' May I 
not take you all for sisters ? ' „ 
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Ethel had not thought of this as a convenience of the connection, 
and she let Meta kiss her, and owned that it was very nice. 

' Ethel, ' said Meta, ' I see, and I wanted to talk to you. You 
don't think poor George good enough for Flora.' 

'. I never meant to shew it,' said Ethel. 

' You need not mind,' said Meta, smiling, 'I was very much sur- 
prised myself, and thought it all a mistake. But I am so very 
glad, for I know it will make such a difference to him, poor fellow. 
I should like to tell you all about him, for no one else can very 
well, and you will like him better, perhaps. You know my grand- 
father made his own fortune, and you would think some of our 
relations very queer. My aunt Dorothy once told me all about it- 
papa was made to marry the partner's daughter, and I fancy she 
could not have been much of a lady. I don't think he could have 
been very happy with her, but she soon died, and left him with this 
one son, whom those odd old aunts brought up their own way. By- 
and-by, you know, papa came to be in quite another line of society, 
but when he married again, poor George had been so spoilt by these 
aunts, and was so big, and old, that my mother did not know what 
to make of him.' 

4 A great lubberly boy,' Ethel said, rather repenting the next 
moment. 

* He is thirteen years older than I am,' said Meta, * and you see 
it has been hard on him altogether ; he had not the education that 
papa would have given him if he had been born later ; and he can't 
remember his mother, and has always been at a loss when with 
clever people. I never understood it till within the last two or 
three years, nor knew how trying it must be to see such a little chit 
as »nie made so much of — almost thrusting him aside. But you* 
cannot think what a warm-hearted good fellow he is — he has never 
been otherwise than so very kind to me, and he was so very fond of 
his old aunt. Hitherto, he has had such disadvantages, and no real, 
sensible woman, has taken him in hand ; he does not care for papa's 
tastes, and I am so much younger, that I never could get on with 
him at all, till this time ; but I do know that he has a real good 
temper, and all sorts of good qualities, and that he only needs to be 
led right, to go. right. Oh ! Flora may make anything of him, and 
we are so thankful to her for having found it out ! ' 

' Thank you for telling me,' said Ethel. * It is much more sat- 
isfactory to have no shamming.' 

Meta laughed, for Ethel's sham was not too successful ; she con- 
tinued, * dear Dr. May, I thought he would think his beautiful Flora 
not exactly matched — but tell him, Ethel, for if he once is sorry for 
poor George, he will like him. And it will really be the making of 
George, to be thrown with him and your brothers. Oh ! we are so 
glad ! But I won't teaze you to be so.' 

4 1 can like it better now,' said Ethel. You know Norman 
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thinks very highly of your brother, and declare that it will all 
come out by-and-by.' 

Meta clapped her hands, and said that she should tell her father, 
and Ethel parted with her, liking her, at least, better than ever. 
There was a comical scene between her and the Doctor, trying to 
define what relations they should become to each other, which Ethel 
thought did a good deal to mollify her father. 

The history. of George's life did more; he took to pitying him, 
and pity was, indeed, akin to love in the good Doctor's mind. In 
fact, George was a man who could be liked, when once regarded as 
a belonging — a necessity, not a choice* ; for it was quite true that 
there was no harm in him, and a great deal of good-nature. His 
constant kindness, and evident liking for Margaret, stood him in 
good stead ; he made her a sort of confidante, bestowing on her his 
immeasurable appreciation of Flora's perfections, and telling her 
how well he was getting on with "the old gentleman" — a name 
under which she failed to recognize her father. 

As to Tom, he wrote his congratulations to Ethel, that she 
might make a wedding present of her Etruscan vases, the Cupids on 
which must have been put there by anticipation. Richard heard 
none of the doubts, and gave kind, warm congratulations, promising 
to return home for the wedding ; and Mary and Blanche no sooner 
heard a whisper about bridesmaids, than all their opposition faded 
away, in a manner that quite scandalized Ethel, while it set Mar- 
garet on reminiscences of her having been a six-year old bridesmaid 
to Flora's godmother, Mrs. Arnott. 

As to the gossip in the town, Ethel quite dreaded the sight of 
everyone without Flora to protect her, and certainly, Flora's un- 
affected, quiet manner, was perfection, and kept off all too forward 
congratulations, while it gratified those whom she was willing to 
encourage. 

There was no reason for waiting, and Mr. Rivers was as impa- 
tient as his son, so an understanding arose that the wedding should 
take place near the end of the Christmas holidays. 

Flora shewed herself sensible and considerate. Always open- 
handed, her father was inclined to do everything liberally, and laid 
ho restrictions on her preparations, but she had too. much discretion 
to be profuse, and had a real regard for the welfare of the rest. She 
laughed with Ethel at the anticipations of the Stoneborough ladies 
that she must be going to London, and, at the requests, as a great 
favour, that they might be allowed the sight of her trousseau. He* 
wedding-dress, white silk, with a white cashmere mantle, was, 
indeed, ordered from Meta's London dress-maker ; but, for the rest, 
she contented herself with an expedition to Whitford, accompanied 
by Miss Bracy and her two enchanted pupils, and there laid in a 
stock of purchases, unpretending and in good taste, aiming only at 
what could be well done, and not attempting the decorative ward- 
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robe of a great kdy. Ethel was highly amused when the Miss An« 
dersons came for their inspection, to see their concealed disappoint- 
ment at finding no under garments trimmed with Brussels lace, nor 
pocket-handkerchiefs all open-work, except a centre of the size of a 
crown-piece, and the only thing remarkable, was Margaret's beauti- 
ful marking in embroidery. There was some compensation in the 
costly wedding presents — Flora had reaped a whole harvest from 
friends of her own, grateful patients of her father, and the whole 
Rivers and Langdale connection ; but, in spite of the brilliant use- 
lossness of most of these, the young ladies considered themselves 
ill-used, thought Dr. May never would have been shabby, and were 
of opinion that, when Miss Ward had married her father's surgical 
pupil, her outfit had been a far more edifying spectacle. 

The same moderation influenced Flora's otner arrangements. 
Dr. May was resigned to whatever might be thought most proper, 
stipulating only that he should not have to make a speech ; but 
Flora felt that, in their house, a grand breakfast would be an un- 
successful and melancholy affair. If the bride had been anyone else, 
she could have enjoyed making all go off well, but, under present 
circumstances, it would be great pain to her father and Margaret, 
a misery to Ethel, and something she dared not think of to the 
guests. She had no difficulty in having it dispensed with. George 
was glad to avoid " a great nuisance." Mr. Rivers feared the 
fatigue, and, with his daughter, admired Flora for her amiability, 
and, as to the home party, no words could express their gratitude 
to her for letting them off. Mary and Blanche did, indeed, look 
rather blank, but Blanche was consoled, by settling with Hector, the 
splendours in store for Alan and Margaret, and Mary cared the 
less, as there would be no Harry to enjoy the fun. 

The bride-maiden's glory was theirs by right, though Ethel was 
an unsatisfactory chief, for such as desired splendour. She pro- 
tested against anything incongruous with January, or that could 
not be useful afterwards, and Meta toot her part, laughing at the 
cruel stroke they were preparing for Bellairs. Ethel begged for 
dark silks and straw bonnets, and Flora said that she had expected 
to hear of brown stuff and grey duffle, but owned that they had 
better omit the ordinary muslin garb in the heart of winter. The 
baby bridesmaid was, at last, the chief consideration. Margaret 
suggested how pretty she and Blanche would look in sky-blue 
merino, trimmed with swan's-down. Meta was charmed with the 
idea, and though Ethel stuck out her shoulder-blades and poked 
out her head, and said she should look like the ugly duckling, she 
was clamorously reminded that the ugly duckling ended by being a 
swan, and promised that she should be allowed a bonnet of a rea- 
sonable size, trimmed with white, for Mr. Rivera's good taste could 
endure, as little as Dr. May's sense of propriety, the sight of a 
daughter without shade to her face. Ethel, finally, gave in, on 
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being put in mind that her papa had a penchant for swan's- 
down ; and, on Margaret's promising to wear a dress 9f the same 
as theirs. 

Ethel was pleased and satisfied by Flora's dislike of parade, and 
attention to the feelings of all. Passing over the one great fact ; 
the two sisters were more of one mind than nsual, probably because 
all latent jealousy of Ethel had ceased in Flora's mind. Hitherto, 
she had preferred the being the only practically useful person in the 
family, and had encouraged the idea of Ethel's gaucherie ; but now 
she desired to render her sister able to take her place, and did all 
in her power to put her in good heart. 

For Etheldred was terrified at the prospect of becoming respon- 
sible housekeeper. Margaret could only serve as an occasional re- 
ference. Her morning powers became too uncertain to be depended 
on for any regular, necessary duty, and it would have oppressed her 
so much to order the dinners, which she never saw, that, though 
she offered to resume the office, Flora would not hear of Ethel's 
consenting. If it were her proper business, Ethel supposed she 
could do it, but another hour of her leisure was gone, and what 
would become of them all, with her, a proverb for heedlessness, and 
ignorance of ordinary details. . She did not know that these were 
more proverbial than actual, and, having a bad name, she believed 
in it herself. However, Flora made it her business to persuade her, 
that her powers were as good for household matters, as for books, 
or Cocksmoor ; instructed her in her own methodical plans, and 
made her keep house for a fortnight, with so much success, that she 
began to be hopeful. 

In the attendance on Margaret, the other great charge, old nurse 
was the security ; and Ethel, who had felt herself much less un- 
handy than before, was to succeed to the abode, in her room — 
Blanche being promoted, from the nursery, to the old attic. * And,' 
said Flora, consolingly, l if dear Margaret ever should be ill, you 
may reckon on me.' 

Miss Flora May made her last appearance at the Ladies' Com- 
mittee, to hear the reply from the Principal of the College. It was 
a civil letter, but declined taking any steps in the matter, without 
more certain intelligence of the wishes of the Incumbent of the 
parish, or of the holders of the land in question. 

The Ladies abused all Colleges — as prejudiced old Bodies, and 
feared that it would be impossible to ask Mrs. Perkinson's niece to 
take the school, while, there was neither room nor lodging. So 
Miss Rich recorded the correspondence, and the vote of censure, by 
which it was to be hoped the Ladies' Committee of Market Stone- 
borough, inflicted a severe blow on the Principal and Fellows of 
M College. 

' Never mind, Ethel,' said Flora. ' I shall meet Sir Henry 
Walkinghame in Lpndon, and will talk to him. We shall yet 
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astonish the Muses. If we can get the land without them, we shall 
be able to manage it our own way, without obligations.' 

* You forget the money 1 ' 

1 We will keep them from dissipating it — or that might be no 
harm ! A hundred pounds will be easily found, and we should then 
have it in our own hands. Besides, you know, I don't mean to 
give up. I shall write a polite note to Mrs. Ledwich, begging to 
subscribe on my own account, and to retain my seat ! and you will 
see what we shall do.' 

1 You mean to come down with the external authority,' said Ethel, 
smiling. 

1 True ! and though my driving in with a pair of horses may make 
little difference to you, Ethel, depend upon it, Mrs. Ledwich will be 
the more amenable. Whenever I want to be particularly impres- 
sive, I shall bring in that smelling-bottle, with the diamond stopper 
that won't come out, and you will find that carries all before it.' 

1 A talisman ! ' said Ethel laughing. l But I had rather they 
yielded to a sense of right ! ' 

1 So had I,' said Flora. l Perhaps you will rule them that way ? ' 

4 Not 1 1 ' cried Ethel, terrified. 

1 Then you must come to me, and secondary motives. Seriously 
— I do mean that George should do something for Stoneborough ; 
and, in a position of influence, I hope to be able to be useful to my 
poor old town. Perhaps we shall have the Minster restored.' 

Flora did wish it. She did love Stoneborough, and was sincerely 
interested for Cocksmoor. She thought she worked earnestly for 
them, and that her situation would be turned to their profit ; but 
there was something, for which she worked more earnestly. Had 
Flora never heard of the two masters, whom we cannot serve at the 
same time ? 

Richard came home for c a Parson's week,' so as to include the 
wedding. He looked yery fresh and youthful; but his manner, 
though still gentle and retiring, had lost all that shrinking diffidence, 
and had, now, a very suitable grave composure. Everybody was 
delighted to have him; and Ethel, more than anyone, except 
Margaret. What floods of Cocksmoor histories were poured upon 
him; and what comparing of notes about his present school- 
children ! He could not enter into the refinements of her dread 
of the Ladies' Committee, and thought she might be thankful 
if the school were built by any proper means ; for, if Cherry Elwood 
were retained, and the ladies prevented from doing harm, he did not 
understand why Ethel should wish to reject all assistance, that did 
not come in a manner she admired. He never would comprehend — 
so Ethel gave it up— feared she was again jealous and seif*sufficient ; 
and contented herself with the joy that his presence produced at 
Cocksmoor, where the children smiled, blushed, and tittered, with 
ecstasy, whenever he even looked at one of them. 
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Richard was not allowed to have a Sunday of iest. His 
father apologized for having made an engagement for him — as 
Mr. Ramsden was unwell, and the school Clergy were all absent, 
so that he could do no otherwise than assist in the service. 
Richard coloured, and said that he had brought no sermon ; and he 
was, in fact, deprived of much of his sisters' company, for com- 
position was not easy to him, and the quantity of time he spent on 
it, quite alarmed Norman and Ethel, who both felt rather nervous on 
the Sunday morning, but agreed that preaching was not everything. 

Ethel could not see well, as far as the reading desk, but she saw 
her father glance up, take off his spectacles, wipe them, and put 
them away; and she could not be displeased, though she looked 
reproof at Blanche's breathless whisper, * Oh, he looks so nice ! ' 
Those white folds did truly sit well, with the meek, serious 
expression of the young Deacon's fair face, and made him, as his 
sisters afterwards said, like one of the solemnly peaceful angel- 
carvings of the earlier ages. 

His voice was sweet and clear, and his reading full of quiet 
simplicity and devotion, such as was not often heard by that con- 
gregation, who were too much used, either to carelessness, or to 
pomposity. The sermon made his brother and sister ashamed of 
their fears. It was an exposition of the Gospel for the day, 
practical and earnest, going deep, and rising high, with a clearness 
and soberness, yet with a beauty and elevation, such as Norman and 
Ethel had certainly not expected — or, rather, they forgot all their 
own expectations, and Richard himself, and only recollected their 
own hearts, and the great future before them. 

Even Blanche and Aubrey told Margaret a great deal about it, 
and declared that, if Richard preached every Sunday, they should 
like going to Church much better. 

"When Dr. May came in, some time after, he was looking much 
pleased. ' So, Mr. Ritchie,' he said, l you have made quite a sensation 
—everyone shaking me by the hand, and thanking me for my son's 
sermon. You will be a popular preacher at last ! ' 

Richard blushed distressfully, and quoted the saying, that it 
would be the true comfort to hear that people went home, thinking 
of themselves, rather than of the sermon. This put an end to the 
subject ; but the Doctor went over it again, most thoroughly, with 
his other children, who were greatly delighted. 

Flora's last home Sunday! She was pale and serious, evidently 
feeling much, though seeking no tete & tttes, and. chiefly engrossed 
with waiting on Margaret, or fondling little Gertrude. No one saw 
the inside of her mind — probably, she did not herself. On the out- 
side was a very suitable pensiveness, and affection for all that she 
was leaving. The only one in the family, to whom she talked 
much, was Norman, who continued to see many perfections in 
aeorge, and contrived, by the force of his belief, to impress the 
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same on the others ; and to make them think his great talent fol 
silence, such a proof of his discretion, that they were not staggered, 
even by his shy blundering exclamation, that his wedding would be 
a great nuisance — a phrase which, as Dr. May observed, was, to him, 
what Est il possible was to his namesake of Denmark. 

Nobody wished for any misgivings, so Richard was never told of 
any, though there was a careful watch kept, to see what were his 
first impressions. None transpired, except something about good 
nature, but it was shrewdly believed that Richard and George, being 
much alike in shy unwillingness to speak, had been highly satisfied 
with the little trouble they had caused to each other, and so had come 
to a tacit esteem. 

There was very little bustle of preparation. Excepting the pack- 
ing, everything went on much as usual, till the Thursday morning, 
and then the children were up early, refreshing the Christmas 
hollies, and working up their excitement, only to have it damped 
by the suppressed agitation of their elders at the breakfast-table. 

Dr. May did not seem to know what he was about ; and Flora 
looked paler and paler. She went away before the meal was over, 
and, when Ethel went to the bed-room, shortly after, she found that 
she had fairly broken down, and was kneeling beside Margaret's 
sofa, resting her head on her sister's bosom, and sobbing — as Ethel 
had never seen her weep, except on that dreadful night, after their 
mother's death. 

In a person ordinarily of such self-command as Flora, weeping was 
a terrible thing, and Margaret was much distressed and alarmed ; but 
the worst had passed before Ethel came up, and Flora was able to 
speak. ' Oh ! Margaret ! I canno tleave you ! Oh 1 how happy we 
have been — ' 

' You are going to be happier, we trust, dearest,' said Margaret, 
fondly. 

1 Oh ! what have I done ? It is not worth it ! ' 

Ethel thought she caught those words ; but, no more, Mary's step 
was heard, and Flora was on her feet, instantly, composing herself 
rapidly. She shed no more tears, but her eyelids were very heavy, 
and her face softened, in* a manner that, though she was less pretty 
than usual, was very becoming under her bridal- veil. She recovered 
calmness, and even cheerfulness, while reversing the usual order of 
things, and dressing her bridemaids, who would never have turned 
out fit to be seen, but for the exertions of herself, Margaret, and 
Miss Bracy. Ethel's long Scotch bones, and Mary's round, dumpy 
shapelessness, were, in their different ways, equally hard to over- 
come ; and the one was swelled out with a fabulous number of 
petticoats, and the other pinched in, till she gasped and screamed 
for mercy, while Blanche and Gertrude danced about, beautiful to 
behold, under their shady hats : and presently, with a light tap at 
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the door, Meta Rivers stepped in, looking so pretty, that all felt, 
that to try to attain to such an appearance, was vain. 

Timid in her affection, she hardly dared to do more than kiss 
them, and whisper her pretty caressing words to each. There was 
no more time— Dr. Hoxton's carriage was come to take up the bride. 

Ethel did as she was told, without much volition of her own ; and 
she quitted the carriage, and was drawn into her place by Norman, 
trusting that Mota would not let her do wrong, and relieved that, 
just in front of her, were the little ones, over whose heads she could 
see her father, with Flora's veiled bending figure. 

That pause, while the procession was getting into order, the slow 
movement up the centre aisle, the week-day atmosphere of the 
Church, brought back to her thoughts a very different time, and 
one of those strange echoings on the mind, repeated in her ears the 
words, ' For man walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth 
himself in vain — ' 

% There was a little pause— George did not seem to be forth- 
coming, and Meta turned round, rather uneasily, and whispered 
something about his having been so nervous. However, there he 
wa-s, looking exceedingly red, and very sheepish, and disposed to 
faO back on his best-man, Norman, whose countenance was at the 
brightest — and almost handsome. 

Dr. Hoxton performed the ceremony, " assisted by " Richard. 
It had been Flora's choice ; and his loud sonorous voice was thought 
very impressive. Blanche stood the nearest, and looked happy, 
and important, with Flora's glove. Gertrude held Mary's hand, and 
gazed straight up into the fretted roof, as if that were to her the chief 
marvel. Ethel stood and knelt, but did not seem, to herself, to 
have the power of thinking, or feeling. She saw and heard — that 
was all; she could not realize. 

They drew her forward, when it was over, to sign her name, as 
witness. She took up the pen, looked at Flora May, written for 
the last time, and found her hand so trembling, that she said, half- 
smiling, that she could not write. Mary was only too well pleased 
to supply the deficiency. Dr. May looked at her anxiously, and 
asked whether she felt overcome. 

' No, papa. I did not know my hand was shaky.' 

He took it into his, and pressed it. Ethel knew, then, how much 
had been undeveloped in her own mind, catching it, as it were, from 
his touch, and look. The thought of his past joy — the sad fading 
of hope for Margaret — the fear and doubt for their present bride — 
above all, the sense that the fashion of this world passeth away ; 
and that it is not the outward scene, but our bearing in it, that is to 
last for ever. 

The bells struck up, each peal ending with a crash, that gave 
Ethel some vague idea of fatality ; and they all came back to the 
house, where Margaret was ready, in the drawing-room, to receive 
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them, looking very pretty in her soft blue dress, which especially 
became her fair complexion, and light brown hair. Ethel did not 
quite like the pink colour on her cheeks, and feared that she had 
been shaken by Flora's agitation, in the morning ; but she was very 
calm and bright, in the affectionate greeting with which she held 
out her hands to the bride and bridegroom, as they came in. 

Mr. Rivers and Meta were the only guests, and, while Meta 
was seized by the children, Margaret lay talking to Mr. Rivers, 
George standing upright and silent behind her sofa, like a sentinel. 
Flora was gone to change her dress, not giving way, but nervous 
and hurried, as she reiterated parting directions rbcut household 
comforts to Ethel, who stood by the toilette-table, sticking a pin 
into the pincushions and drawing it out again, as if solely intent on 
making it always fit into the same hole, while Mary dressed Flora, 
packed, flew about, and was useful. 

As they came down stairs, Ethel found that Flora was trembling 
from head to foot, and leaning on her ; Dr. May stood at the foot 
of the stairs, and folded his daughter in a long embrace ; Flora £ave 
herself up to it as if she would never bear to leave it. Did a flash 
come over her then, what the father was, whom she had held 
cheaply ? what was the worth of that for which she had exchanged 
such a home ? She spoke not a word, she only clung tightly — if 
her heart failed her — it was too late. " Bless you ! my child ! " he 
said at last. " Only be what your mother was ! " 

A coming tread warned them to part. There was a tray of 
luncheon for the two who were about to depart, and the great snow- 
white cake was waiting for Flora to cut it. She smiled, accom- 
plished that feat steadily, and Norman continuing the operation, 
Aubrey guided Gertrude in handing round the slices. George did 
full justice thereto, as well as to the more solid viands. Flora 
could taste nothing, but she contrived to smile and say it was too 
early. She was in haste to have it over now, and, as soon as George 
had finished, she rose up, still composed and resolved, the last kisses 
were given — Gertrude was lifted up to her, after she was in the 
carriage for the very last, when George proposed to run away with 
her also, whereupon Daisy kicked and screamed, and was taken 
back in haste. The door was shut, and they drove off, bound for 
the Continent, and then Mary, as if the contingency of losing Flora 
had only for the first time occurred to her as the consequence of 
the wedding, broke out into a piteous fit of sobbing — rather too 
unrestrained, considering her fourteen years. 

Poor Mary, she was a very child still ! They pulled her into 
the study, out of the way of Mr. Rivers, and Meta had no sooner 
said how Flora would soon come home and live at the Grange, and 
talked of the grand school-feast, to which she was at once going tc 
take her friends, than the round rosy face drew out of its melan- 
choly puckers into smiles, as Mary began to tell the delight caused 
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by the invitations which she had conveyed. That was to be a feast 
indeed — all the Abbotstoke children — all Flora's class at Stone- 
borough, and as many Cocksmoor scholars as could walk so far, 
were to dine on Christmas fare, at one o'clock, at the Grange, and 
Meta was in haste to be at home to superintend the feast. 

Mary, Blanche, and Aubrey went with her, under the keeping 
of Miss Bracy; the boys were to follow. She had hoped for Ethel, 
but on looking at her, ceased her coaxing importunity. 

' I see,' she said, kindly ; ' even school children will not be so 
good for you as peace.' 

' Thank you,' said Ethel, ' I should lik | to be quiet till ^he 
evening, if you will let me off. It is very kind in you.' 

* I ought to know how to pity you,' said Meta, i I who have 
gained what you have lost.' 

1 1 want to think too,' said Ethel. ' It is the beginning to me 
of a new life; and I have not been able to look at it yet.' 

* Besides, Margaret will want you. Poor Margaret — has it 
been very trying to her ? ' 

i I fear so, but I shall keep out of her way, and leave her to a 
quiet afternoon with Richard. It will be the greatest treat to those 
two to be together.' 

' Very well, I will carry off the children, and leave the house 
quiet.' 

And quiet it was in another hour — Gertrude walking with the 
nurses, Dr. May gone to his patients, and all the rest at Abbotstoke, 
except Richard and Margaret down-stairs ; and Ethel, who, while 
arranging her properties in her new room, had full leisure to lay 
out before herself the duties that had devolved on her, and to 
grapple with them. She recalled the many counsels that she had 
received from Flora, and they sounded so bewildering, that she 
wished it had been Conic sections, and then she looked at a Hebrew 
grammar that Norman had given her, and gave a sigh as she slipped 
it into the shelf of the seldom used. She looked about the room, 
cleared out the last piece of brown paper, and burnt the last torn 
envelope, that no relic of packing and change might distress Mar- 
garet's eyes for order — then feeling at once desolate and intrusive, 
she sat down in Flora's fire-side chair, opened her desk, and took 
out her last time-table. She looked at it for some minutes, laid it 
aside, and rising, knelt down. Again seating herself, she resumed 
her paper, took a blank one, ruled it, and wrote her rules for each 
hour of each day in the week. That first hour after breakfast, when 
hitherto she had been free, was one sacrifice — it must go now, to 
ordering dinner, seeing after stores, watching over the children's 
clothes, and the other nondescripts, which, happily for her, Flora 
had already reduced to method. The other loss was the spare time 
between the walk and tea ; she must not spend that in her own 
room now, or there would be no ode to sit with Margaret, or keep 
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the little ones from being troublesome to her. Ethel had often 
had to give tip this space before, when Flora went out in the 
evening, and she had seldom felt otherwise than annoyed. Give it 
up for good ! that was the cure for temper, but it had been valuable 
as something of her own 1 She would have been thankful could 
she have hoped to keep regularly to her own rules, but that she 
knew was utterly improbable — boys, holidays, callers, engagements, 
Br. May, would all conspire to turn half her days upside down, and 
Cocksmoor itself must often depend not only on the weather, but 
on home doings. Two or three notes she wrote at the foot of her 
paper. 

N. B. These are a standard — not a bed of Procnctes. 

Musts— To be first consulted. — Mays—\&&t. Ethel May*s last of all. 

If I cannot do everything — omit the self-chosen. 

J/am— Neither hurry when it depends on myself, nor fidget when it depends 
on others. 

Keep a book going, to pacify myself. 

Her rules drawn up, Ethel knelt once more. Then she drew a 
long sigh, and wondered where Flora was; and next, as she was 
fairly fagged, mind and body, she threw herself back in the arm- 
chair, took up a railway novel that Hector had brought home, and 
which they had hidden from the children, and repaired herself with 
the luxury of an idle reading. 

Margaret and Richard likewise spent a peaceful, though pensive 
afternoon. Margaret had portions of letters from Alan to read to 
him, and a consultation to hold. The hope of her full recovery 
had so melted away, that she had, in every letter, striven to prepare 
Mr. Ernescli fie for the disappointment, and each that sh> received 
in return was so sanguine and affectionate, that the very fondness 
was as much grief as joy. She could not believe that he took in 
the true state of the case, or was prepared to perceiva that she 
could never be his wife, and she wanted Richard to write one of his 
clear, dispassionate statements, such as carried full conviction, and 
bo help to put a final end to the engagement. 

* But why,' said Richard — * why should you wish to distress 
him ? ' ' 

' Because I cannot bear that he should be deceived, an<J should 
feed on false hopes. Do you think it right, Richard ? 7 

1 1 will write to him, if you like/ said Richard ; l but 1 think 
he must pretty well know the truth from all the letters to Harry 
and to himself.' 

' It would be so much better for him, to settle his mind at onoe,' 
said Margaret. 

' Perhaps he would not think so — ' 

There was a pause, while Margaret saw that her brother was 
thinking. At last, he said, ' Margaret, will you pardon me ? I do 
think that this is a little restlessness. The truth has not been 
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kept from him, and I do not see that we are called to forte it on 
him. He is sensible and reasonable, and will know how to judge 
when he comes home.' 

1 It was to try to save him the pang,' murmured Margaret. 

* Yes ; but it will be worse far away than near. I do not mean 
that we should conceal the fact, but you have no right to give him 
up before he comes home. The whole engagement was for the time 
of his voyage.' 

' Then you think I ought not to break it off before his return ? ' 

* Certainly not.' 

c It will be pain spared — unless it should be worse by-:and-by.' 
' I do not suppose we ought to look to by-and-by,' said Richard. 
' How so.' 

* Do the clearly right thing, for the present, I mean,' he said, 
' without anxiety for the rest. How do we — any of us — know what 
may be the case in another year ? ' 

' Do not flatter me with hopes,' said Margaret, sadly smiling; 
4 1 have had too many of them.' 

* No,' said Richard ; * I do not think y bu will ever get well. 
But so much may happen — ' 

4 1 had rather have my mind made up once for all, and resign 
myself,' said Margaret. 

* His will is sometimes that we should be uncertain,' said Richard. 

I And that is the most trying,' said Margaret. 
4 Just so ;' and he paused tenderly. 

I I feel how much Las been right,' said Margaret. ' This wed- 
ding has brought my real character before me. I feel what I should 
have been. You have no notion how excited and elated I can get 
about a little bit of dress out of the common way for myself, or 
others,' said she, smiling — ' and then all the external show and 
things belonging to station — I naturally care much more for them 
than even Flura does. Ethel would bear all those things as if they 
did not exist — I could not.' 

* They would be a temptation ? ' 

' They would once have been. Yes, they would now,' said Mar- 
garet. ' And government, and management, and influence— you 
would not guess what dreams I used to waste on them, and now 
here am I set aside from it all, good for nothing but for all you 
dear ones to be kind to.' 

* They would not say so,' said Richard, kindly. 

1 Not say it, but I feel it. Papa and Ethel are all the world to 
each other — Richard,. I may say it to you — There has been only 
one thing more hard to bear than that — Don't suppose there was a 
moment's neglect, or disregard ; but when first I understood that 
Ethel could be more to him than I — then I could not always feel 
rightly. It was the punishment for always wanting to be first.' 
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' My father would be grieved that you had the notion. You 
should not keep it.' 

* He does not know it is so,' said Margaret ; 1 1 am his first care, 
I fear, his second grief; but it is not in the nature of things that 
Ethel should not be more his comfort and companion. Oh ! I am 
glad it was not she who married. What shall we do when she goes ? ' 

This came from Margaret's heart, so as to shew that, if there 
had once been a jealous pang of mortification, it had been healed by 
overflowing, unselfish affection, and humility. 

They went off to praise Ethel, and thence to praise Norman, and 
the elder brother and sister, who might have had some jealousy of 
the superiority of their juniors, spent a good happy hour in dwelling 
on the shining qualities they loved -so heartily. 

And Richard was drawn into talking of his own deeper thoughts, 
and Margaret had again the comfort of clerical counsel — and now 
from her own most dear brother ! So they sat till darkness closed 
in, when Ethel came down, bringing Gertrude and her great favour, 
very full of chatter, only not quite sure whether she had been bride, 
bridemaid, or bridegroom. 

The school-room set, with Tom and Aubrey, came home soon 
after, and tongues went fast with stories of roast-beef, plum-pudding, 
and blindman's-buff. How the dear Meta had sent a cart to Cocks- 
moor to bring Cherry herself, and how many slices everybody had 
eaten, and how the bride's health had been drunk by the children in 
real wine, and how they had all played, Norman and all, and how Hec- 
tor had made Blanche bold enough to extract a raisin from the flam- 
ing snap-dragon. — It was not half told when Dr. 'ftjay came home, 
and Ethel went up to dress for her dinner at Abbotstoke, Mary 
following to help her, and continue her narration, which bade fair 
to entertain Margaret the whole evening. 

Dr. May, Richard, and Ethel, had a comfortable dark drive to 
the Grange, and, on arriving, found Hector deep in " Wild Sports 
of the West," while Norman and Meta were sitting over the fire 
talking, and Mr. Rivers was resting in his library. 

And when Ethel and Meta spent the time before the gentlemen 
came in from the dining-room, in a happy Ute d, tete 7 Ethel learnt 
that the fire-light dialogue had been the pleasantest part of the 
whole day, and that Meta had had confided to her the existence of 
Decius Mus — a secret which Ethel had hitherto considered as her 
own peculiar property, but she supposed it was a pledge of the 
sisterhood, which Meta professed with all the house of May. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The rest all accepted the kind Invitation, 

And much bustle it caused in the plumed creation; 

Such ruffling of feathers, such pruning of coats, 

Such chirping, such whistling, such clearing of throats, 

Such polishing bills, and such oiling of pinions, 

Had never been known in the biped dominions. 

Peacock at IIomje. 

Etheldred was thankful for that confidence to Meta Rivers, for 
without it, she would hardly have succeeded in spurring Norman 
up to give the finishing touches to Decius, and to send him in. If 
she talked of the poem as the devotion of Decius, he was willing 
enough, and worked with spirit, for he liked the ideas, and enjoyed 
the expressing them, and trying to bring his lines to his notion of 
perfection, but if she called it the " Newdigate," or the " Prize 
Poem," and declared herself sure it would be successful, he yawned, 
slackened, leant back in his chair, and began to read other people's 
poetry, which Ethel was disrespectful enough not to think nearly 
as good as his own. 

It was completed at last, and Ethel stitched it up with a narrow 
red and white ribbon — the Balliol colours ; and set Meta at him till 
a promise was extorted that he would send it in. 

And, in due time, Ethel received the following note : 

My dear Ethel, — 

My peacock bubble has flown over the house. Tell them all 
about it. Your affectionate, N. W. M. 

They were too much accustomed to Norman's successes to be 
extraordinarily excited ; Ethel would have been much mortified if 
the prize had been awarded to anyone else, but, as it was, it came 
rather as a matter of course. The Doctor was greatly pleased, and 
said he should drive round by Abbotstoke to tell the news there, 
and then laughed beyond measure to hear that Meta had been in 
the plot, saying, he should accuse the little humming-bird of being 
a magpie, stealing secrets. 

By this time, the bride and bridegroom were writing that they 
thought of soon returning— they had spent the early spring at Paris, 
had wandered about in the south of France, and now were at Paris 
again. Flora's letters were long, descriptive, and affectionate, and 
she was eager to be kept fully informed of everything at home. As 
soon as she heard of Norman's success, she wrote a whole budget of 
letters, declaring that she and George would hear of no refusal ; 
they were going to spend a fortnight at Oxford for the Commemo- 
ration, and must have Meta and Ethel with them to hear Norman's 
poem in the theatre. 

Dr. May, who already had expressed a hankering to run up for 
Vol. II.- 
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the day, and take Ethel with him, was perfectly delighted at the 
proposal, and so was Mr. Rivers, but the young ladies made many 
demurs. Ethel wanted Mary to go in her stead, and had to be 
told that this would not be by any means the same to the other 
parties— she could not bear to leave Margaret ; it was a long time 
since there had been letters from the Alcestis, and she did not 
like to miss being at home when they should come ; and Meta, on 
her side, was so unwilling to leave her father, that, at last, Dr. 
May scolded them both for a pair of conceited, self-important dam- 
sels, who thought nothing could go on without them ; and next, 
oompared them to young birds, obliged to be shoved by force into 
flying. 

Meta consented first, on condition that Ethel would ; and Ethel 
found that her whole house would be greatly disappointed if she 
refused, so she proceeded to be grateful, and then discovered how 
extremely delightful the plan was. Oxford, of which she had 
heard so much, and which she had always wished to see 1 And 
Norman's glory — and Meta's company — nay, the very holiday, 
and going from home, were charms enough for a girl of eighteen, 
who had never been beyond Whitford in her life. Besides, to 
crown all, papa promised that, if his patients would behave well, 
and not want him too much, he would come up for the one great 
day. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Rivers came to Abbotstoke to collect their 
party. They arrived by a railroad, whose station was nearer to 
Abbotstoke than to Stoneborough, therefore, instead of their visiting 
the High-street by the way, Dr. May, with Ethel, and Mary, were 
invited to dine at the Grange, the first evening — a proposal, at least, 
as new and exciting to Mary, as was the journey to Oxford, to her 
sister. 

The two girls s went early, as the travellers had intended to 
arrive before luncheon, and, though Ethel said few words, but let 
Mary rattle on with a stream of conjectures and questions, her 
heart was full of longings for her sister, as well as of strange 
doubts and fears, as to the change that her new life might have 
made in her. 

i There ! there ! ' cried Mary. ' Yes ! it is Flora ! Only she 
has her hair done in a funny way ! ' 

Flora and Meta were both standing on the steps before the con- 
servatory, and Mary made but one bound before she was hugging 
Flora. Ethel kissed her without so much violence, and then saw 
that Flora was looking very well and bright, more decidedly pretty 
and elegant than ever, and with certainly no diminution of affec- 
tion ; it was warmer, though rather more patronizing. 

' How natural you look ! ' was her first exclamation, as she 
held Mary's hand, and drew Ethel's arm into hers. c And how is 
Margaret ? ' 
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c Pretty well — but the heat makes her languid — ' 

' Is there any letter yet ? ' 

'No—' 

* I do not see any cause for alarm — letters are so often detained, 
but, of course, she will be anxious. — Has she had pain in the back 
again.' 

* Sometimes, but summer always does her good — ' 

' I shall see her to-morrow — and the Daisy — How do you all get 
on ? Have you broken down yet, Ethel ? ' 

' Oh ! we do go on,' said Ethel, smiling; l the worst thing I have 
done was expecting James to dress the salads with lamp-oil.' 

' A Greenland salad ! But don't talk of oil — I have the taste 
still in my mouth after the Pyrennean cookery ! Oh ! Ethel, you 
would have been wild with delight in those places I ' 

1 Snowy mountains ! Are they not like a fairy-dream to you 
now ? You must have felt at home, as a Scotchwoman's daughter.' 

1 Think of the peaks in the sun-rise ! Oh ! I wanted you in 
the pass of Roncevalles, to hear the echo of Roland's horn. And 
we saw the cleft made by Roland's sword in the rocks, ' 

* Oh ! how delightful — and Spain too ! ' 

' Aye, the Isle of Pheasants, where all the conferences took 
place.' 

1 Where Louis XIV. met his bride, and Francois I. sealed his 
treason with his empty flourish — ' 

i Well, don't let us fight about Francois I. now ; I want to 
know how Tom likes Eton.' 

' He gets on famously. . I am so glad he is in the same house 
with Hector.' 

' Mr. Ramsden — how is he ? ' 

* No better — he has not done any duty for weeks. Tomkins and 
his set want to sell the next presentation, but papa hopes to stave 
that off, for there is a better set than usual in the Town Council 
this yeai.' 

* Oocksmoor ? And how are our friends the Muses ? I found 
a note from the secretary, telling me that I am elected again. How 
have they behaved ? ' 

1 Pretty well,' said Ethel. * Mrs. Ledwich has been away, so we 
have had few meetings, and have been pretty quiet, except for an 
uproar about the mistress beating that Franklin's girl — and what 
do you think I did, Flora ? I made bold to say the woman should 
show her to papa, to see if she had done her any harm, and he found 
that it was all a fabrication from one end to the other. So it ended 
in the poor girl being expelled, and Mary and I have her twice a 
week, to see if there is any grace in her.' 

i To reward her 1 ' said Flora. * That is always your way — ' 

* Why, one cannot give the poor thing quite up,' said Ethel. 
1 You will manage the ladies at last ! ' cried Flora. 
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1 Not while Mrs. Ledwich is there ! ' 

4 I'll cope with her ! But come, I want you in my room — ' 

' May not I come ? ' said Meta. 1 1 must see when — ' 

Flora held up her hand, and, while signing invitation, gave an 
arch look to Meta to be silent. Ethel here bethought herself of 
inquiring after Mr. Rivers, and then for George. 

Mr. Rivers was pretty well — George, quite well, and somewhere 
in the garden ; and Meta said that he had such a beard that they 
would hardly know him ; while, Flora added, that he was delighted 
with the Oxford scheme. 

Flora's rooms had been, already, often shewn to her sisters, 
when Mr. Rivers had been newly furnishing them with every luxury 
and ornament that taste could devise. Her dressing -room, with the 
large bay window, commanding a beautiful view of Stoneborough, 
and filled, but not crowded, with every sort of choice article, was a 
perfect exhibition to eyes unaccustomed to such varieties. 

Mary could have been still amused by the hour, in studying the 
devices and ornaments on the shelves and chiffonieres ; and Blanche 
had romanced about it, to the little ones, till they were erecting it 
into a mythical palace. 

And Flora, in her simple, well-chosen dress, looked, and moved, 
as if she had been born and bred in the like. 

There were signs of unpacking about the room — Flora's dress- 
ing-case on the table, and some dresses lying on the sofa' and 
ottoman. 

Mary ran up to them eagerly, and exclaimed at the beautiful 
shot-blue and white silk. 

1 Paris fashions ? ' said Ethel, carelessly. 

' Yes ; but I don't parade my own dresses here,' said Flora. 

' Whose are they then ? Your commissions, Meta ? ' 

' No ! ' and Meta laughed heartily. 

I Your French maid's then ? ' said Ethel. ' I dare say she dresses 
quite as well ; and the things are too really pretty and simple for 
an English maid's taste.' 

I I am glad you like them,' said Flora, maliciously. * Now, 
please to be good.' 

' Who are they for then ? ' said Ethel, beginning to be fright- 
ened. 

' For a young lady, whose brother has got the Newdigate prize, 
and who is going to Oxford.' 

* Me ! Those ! But I have not got four backs,' as Ethel saw 
Meta in fits of laughing, and Flora making affirmative signs. Mary 
gave a ponderous spring of ecstasy. 

' Come ! ' said Flora, l you may as well be quiet. Whatever you 
may like, I am not going to have the Newdigate prizeman shewn as 
brother to a scarecrow. I knew what you would come to, without 
me to take care of you. Look at yourself in the glass.' 
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1 I'm sure I see no harm in myself,' said Ethel, turning towards 
the pier-glass and surveying herself — in a white muslin, made high, 
a black silk mantle, and a brown hat. She had felt very respectable 
when she set out, but she could not avoid a lurking conviction that, 
beside Flora and Meta, it had a scanty school-girl effect. ' And/ 
she continued, quaintly, ' besides, I have ready got a new gown on 
purpose — a good useful silk, that papa chose at Whitford — just the 
colour of a copper tea-kettle, where it turns purple.' 

' Ethel, you will kill me ! ' said Meta, sinking back on the sofa. 

' And I suppose,' continued Flora, ' that you have sent it to Miss 
Broad's, without any directions, and she will trim it with name- 
coloured gimp and brass buttons ; and unless Margaret catches you, 
you will find yourself ready to set the Thames on fire. No, my 
dear tea-kettle, I take you to Oxford on my own terms, and you had 
better submit, without a fuss, and be thankful it is no worse. George 
wanted me to buy you a white brocade, with a perfect flower-garden 
on it, that you could have examined with a microscope. I was 
obliged to let him buy that lace mantle, to make up to him. Now 
then, Meta, the scene opens, and discovers — ' 

Meta opened the folding-doors into Flora's bed-room, and thence 
came forward Bellairs and a little brisk Frenchwoman, whom Flora 
had acquired at Paris. The former, who was quite used to adorn- 
ing Miss Ethel against her will, looked as amused as her mistresses ; 
and, before Ethel knew what was going on, her muslin was stripped 
off her back, and that instrument of torture, a half-made body, was 
being tried upon her. She made one of her most wonderful grimaces 
of despair, and stood still 1 The dresses were not so bad after all ; 
they were more tasteful than costly, and neither in material nor orna- 
ment were otherwise than suitable to the occasion and the wearer. 
It was very kind and thoughtful of Flora — that she could not but feel 
— nothing had been forgotten, but when Ethel saw the mantles, the 
ribbons, the collars, the bonnet, all glistening with the French air of 
freshness and grace, she began to feel doubts and hesitations, whether 
she ought to let her sister go to such an expense on her account, and 
privately resolved that the accepting thanks should not be spoken 
till she should have consulted her father. 

In the meantime, she could only endure, be laughed at by her 
elders, and entertained by Mary's extreme pleasure in her array. 
Good Mary — it was more than any comedy to her ; she had not one 
moment's thought of herself, till, when Flora dived into her box, 
produced a pair of bracelets, and fastened them on her comfortable 
plump arms, her eyes grew wide with wonder, and she felt, at least, 
two stages nearer womanhood. 

Flora had omitted no one. There was a Paris present for every 
servant at home, and a needle-case even for Cherry Elwood, for 
which Ethel thanked her with a fervency wanting in her own case. 

She accomplished consulting her father on her scruples, and he 
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Bet her mind at rest. He knew that the outlay was a mere trifle to 
the Riverses, and was greatly pleased and touched with the affection 
that Flora shewed ; so he only smiled at Ethel's doubts, and dwelt 
with heartfelt delight on the beautiful print, that she had brought 
him from Ary Scheffer's picture of the Great Consoler. 

Flora was in her glory. To be able to bestow benefits on those 
whom she loved, had been always a favourite vision, and she had 
the full pleasure of feeling how much enjoyment she was causing. 
They had a very pleasant evening; she gave interesting accounts 
of their tour, and by her appeals to her husband, made him talk 
also. He was much more animated and agreeable than Ethel had 
ever seen him, and was actually laughing, and making Mary laugh 
heartily with his histories of the inns in the Pyrennees. Old Mr 
Rivers looked as proud and happy as possible, and was quite young 
and gay, having evidently forgotten all his maladies, in paying 
elaborate attention to his daughter-in-law. 

Ethel told Margaret, that night, that she was quite satisfied 
about Flora — she was glad to own that she had done her injustice, 
and that Norman was right in saying there was more in George 
Rivers than met the eye. 

The morning spent at home was equally charming. Flora came 
back, with love strengthened by absence. She was devoted to Mar- 
garet—caressing to all ; she sat in her old places ; she fulfilled her 
former offices; she gratified Miss Bracy, by visiting her in the 
school-room, and talking of French books ; and won golden opinions 
by taking Gertrude in her hand, and walking to Minster-street, to 
call on Mrs. Hoxton, as in old times, and take her the newest 
foreign device of working to kill time. 

So a few days passed merrily away, and the great journey com- 
menced. Ethel met the Abbotstoke party at the station, and, with 
a parting injunction to her father, that he was to give all his pa- 
tients a sleeping potion, that they might not miss him, she was car- 
ried away from Stoneborough. 

Meta was in her gayest mood ; Ethel full of glee and wonder, 
for once beyond Whitford, the whole world was new to her ; Flora 
more quiet, but greatly enjoying their delight, and George not say- 
ing much, but smiling under his beard, as if well pleased to be so 
well amused with so little trouble. 

He took exceeding care of them, and fed them with every thing 
he could make them eat at the Swindon station, asking for impos- 
sible things, and wishing them so often to change for something bet- 
ter, that, if they had been submissive, they would have had no 
luncheon at all ; and, as it was, Flora was obliged to whisk into the 
' carriage with her last sandwich in her hand. 

c I am the more sorry,' said he, after grumbling at tne allotted 
ten minutes, l as we shall dine so late. You desired Norman to 
bring any friend he liked, did you not, Flora ! ' 
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' Yes, and he spoke of bringing our old friend, Charles Cheviot^ 
and Mr. Ogilvie,' said Flora. 

' Mr. Ogilvie ! ' said Ethel, ' the Master of Glenbracken ! Oh ! 
I am so glad ! I have wanted so much to see him.' 

1 Ah ! he is a great hero of yours, ' said Floia. 

1 Do you know him ? ' said Meta. 

* No ; but he is a great friend of Norman's, and a Scottish 
cousin — Norman Ogilvie. Norman has his name from the Ogilvies.' 

1 Our grandmother, Mrs. Mackenzie, was a daughter of Lord 
Glenbracken,' said Flora. 

1 This man might be called the Master of Glenbracken at home,' 
said Ethel. ' It is such a pretty title, and there is a beautiful his- 
tory belonging to them. There was a Master of Glenbracken who 
carried James IV. 's standard at Flodden, and would not yield, 
and was killed with it wrapped round his body, and the Lion was 
dyed with his blood. Mamma knew some scraps of a ballad about 
him. Then they were out with Montrose, and had their castle burnt 
by the Covenanters, and since that they have been Jacobites, 'and 
one barely escaped being beheaded at Carlisle I I want to hear the 
rights of it ! Norman is to go, some time or other, to stay at 
Glenbracken ! ' 

' Yes,' said Flora, l coming down to times present, this young 
heir seems worthy of his race. They are pattern people — have 
built a Church, and have all their tenantry in excellent order. 
This is the only son, and very good and clever — he preferred going 
to Balliol, that he might work ; but he is a great sportsman, George, 
added she ; * you will get on with him very well, about fishing, and 
grouse shooting, I dare say.' 

Norman met them at the station, and there was great excite- 
ment at seeing his long nose under his College cap. He looked 
rather thin and worn, but brightened at the sight of the party. 
After the question — whether there had been any letters from Harry ? 
he asked whether his father were coming ? — and Ethel thought he 
seemed nervous at the idea of this addition to his audience. He 
saw them to their hotel, and, promising them his two guests, de- 
parted. 

Ethel watched collegiate figures passing in the street, and re- 
collected the grey buildings, just glimpsed at in her drive — it was 
dreamy and confused, and she stood musing, not discovering that 
it was time to dress, till Flora, and her Frenchwoman, came in, and 
laid violent hands on her. 

The effect of their manipulations was very successful. Ethel 
was made to look well-dressed, and, still more, distinguished. Her 
height told well, when her lankiness was overcome, and her hair 
was disposed so as to set off her features to advantage. The glow 
of amusement and pleasure did still more for her; and Norman, 
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who was in the parlour when the sisters appeared, quite started 
with surprise and satisfaction at her aspect. 

* Well done, Flora ! ' he said. ' Why ! I have been telling 
Ogilvie that one of my sisters was very plain ! ' 

1 Then, I hope we have been preparing an agreeable surprise for 
him,' said Flora. l Ethel is very much obliged to you. By-the-by,' 
she said, in her universal amity, * I must ask Harvey Anderson to 
dinner one of these days ? ' 

Norman started — and his face said, ' D^n't.' 

4 O, very well ; it is as you please. I thought it would please 
Stonebo rough, and that Edward was a proUgd of yours. What has 
he been doing ? Did we not hear ho had been distinguishing him- 
self ? Dr. Hoxton was boasting of his two scholars.' 

' Ask him,' said Norman, hurriedly. ' At least,' said he, ' do 
not let anything from me prevent you.' 

4 Has he been doing anything wrong ? ' reiterated Flora. 

4 Not that I know of,' was the blunt answer ; and, at the same 
instant, Mr. Ogilvie arrived. He was a pleasant, high-bred looking 
gentleman, brown-complexioned, and dark-eyed, with a brisk and 
resolute cast of countenance, that, Ethel thought, might have suited 
the Norman of Glenbracken, who died on the ruddy Lion of Scot- 
land, and speaking with the very same slight degree of Scottish in- 
tonation as she remembered in her mother, making a most homelike 
sound in her ears. 

Presently, the rest of their own party came down, and, soon 
after, Charles Cheviot appeared, looking as quiet, and tame, as he 
used to be in the school-boy days, when Norman would bring him 
home, and he used to be too shy to speak a word. 

However, he had learnt the use of his tongue by this time, 
though it was a very soft one ; and he stood by Ethel, asking many 
questions about Stoneborough, while something, apparently very 
spirited and amusing, was going on between the others. 

The dinuer went off well — there were few enough for the con- 
versation to be general. The young men began to strike out sparks 
of wit against each other — Flora put in a word or two — Ethel grew 
so much interested in the discussion, that her face lighted up, and 
she joined in it, as if it had been only between her father and 
brother — keen, clear, and droll. After that, she had her full share 
in the conversation, and enjoyed it so much that, when she left the 
diuner-table, she fetched her writing-case, to sketch the colloquy, 
for Margaret and her father. 

Flora exclaimed at her, for never allowing anyone to think of 
rest. Meta said she should like to do the same, but it was impos- 
sible now ; she did not know how she should ever settle down to 
write a letter. Ethel was soon interrupted — the gentlemen entered t 
and Mr. Ogilvie came to the window, where she was sitting, and 
began to tell her how much obliged to her he and his College were 
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for having insisted on her brother's sending in his poem. * Thanks 
are due, for our being spared an infliction, next week,' he said. 

' Have you seen it ? ' she asked, and she was amused by the 
quick negative movement of his head. 

* I read my friend's poems ? But our lungs are prepared ! 
Will you give me my cue — it is of no use to ask him when we are 
to deafen you. One generally knows the crack passages — something 
beginning with " woman ! " but it is well to be in readiness — if 
you would only forewarn me of the telling hits ? ' 

1 If they cannot tell themselves,' said Ethel, smiling, ' I don't 
think they deserve the name.' 

' Perhaps you think what does tell on the undergraduates, col- 
lectively, is not always what ought to tell on them.' 

' I don't know. I dare say the same would not be a favourite 
with them and with me.' 

' I should like to know which are your favourites. No doubt 
you have a copy here — made by yourself — ' and he looked towards 
her paper-case. 

There was the copy, and she took it out, peering to see whether 
Norman were looking. 

' Let me see,' he said, as she paused to open the MS., ' he told 
me the thoughts were more yours than his own.' 

' Did he r That was not fair. One thought was an old one, 
long ago talked over between us; the rest is all his own.' 

Here Mr. Ogilvie took the paper, and Ethel saw his counte- 
nance shew evident tokens of surprise and feeling. 

1 Yes,' he said, presently, * May goes deep— deeper than most 
men — though I doubt whether they will applaud this.' 

* I should like it better if they did not,' said EtheL l It is 
rather to be felt than shouted at.' 

1 And I don't know how the world would go on if it were felt. 
Few men would do much without the hope of fame,' said Norman 
Ogilvie. 

* Is it the question what they would do ? ' said EtheL 

' So you. call fame a low motive ? I see where your brother's 
philosophy comes from.' 

' I do not call it a low motive — ' Her pause was expressive. 

' Nor allow that the Nan omnis moriar of Horace has in it 
something divine ? ' 

' For a heathen — yes.' 

' And pray, what would you have the moving spring ? ' 

1 Duty.' 

* Would not that end in, " Mine be a cot, beside the rill?" 1 
aaid he, with an intonation of absurd sentiment. 

1 Well, and suppose an enemy came, would duty prompt not the 
Hay with the yoke — or Winkelried on the spears ? ' 

4 Nay, why not — " It is my duty to take care of Lucy." ' 
Vol. IL— 4* 
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Then Lucy ought to be broken on her own wheel.' 
' Not at all 1 It is Lucy's duty to keep her Colin from running 
into danger.' 

* I hope there are not many Lucys who would think so.' 

' I agree with you. Most would rather have Colin killed than 
disgraced.' 

* To be sure ! ' then, perceiving a knowing twinkle, as if he 
thought she had made an admission, she added, ' but what is dis- 
grace ? ' 

' Some say it is misfortune,' said Mr. Ogilvie. 

1 Is it not failure in duty ? ' said Ethel. 

1 Well!' 

' Colin's first duty is to his king and country. If he fail in that, 
he is disgraced, in his own eyes, before Heaven, and men. If he 
does it, there is a reward, which seems to me a better, more power- 
ful motive for Lucy to set before him than, " My dear, I hope you 
will distinguish yourself," when, the fact is, 

" England has forty thousand men, 
We trust, as good as he." 

• k< Victory or "Westminster Abbey ! " is a tolerable war cry, 
said Mr. Ogilvie. 

' Not so good as " England expects every man to do his duty." 
That serves for those who cannot look to Westminster Abbey.' 

' Ah ! you are an English woman 1 ' 

1 Only by halves. I had rather have been the Master of Glen- 
bracken at Flodden than King James, or — ' for she grew rather 
ashamed of having been impelled to utter the personal allusion, 
' better to have been the Swinton or the Gordon at Homildon, than 
all the rest put together.' 

' I always thought Swinton a pig-headed old fellow, and I have 
little doubt that my ancestor was a young ruffian,' coolly answered 
the Master of Glenbracken. 

1 Why ? ' was all that Ethel could say in her indignation. 

' It was the normal state of Scottish gentlemen,' he answered. 

* If I thought you were in earnest, I should say you did not de- 
serve to be a Scot.' 

4 And so you wish to make me out a fause Scot 1 ' 

* Ogilvie ! ' called Norman, l aje you fighting Scottish and Eng 
lish battles with Ethel there ? We want you to tell us which will 
be the best day for going to Blenheim.' 

The rest of the evening was spent in arranging the programme 
of their lionizing, in which it appeared that the Scottish cousin in- 
tended to take his full share. Ethel was not sorry, for he interested 
her much, while provoking her. She was obliged to put out her 
full strength in answering him, and felt, at the same time, that he 
was not making any effort in using the arguments that puzzled her 
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—she was in earnest, while he was at play ; and, though there was 
something teasing in this, and she knew it partook of what her 
brothers called chaffing, it gave her that sense of power on his side, 
which is always attractive to women. With the knowledge, that, 
through Norman, she had of his real character, she understood that 
half, at least, of what he said, was jest ; and the other half was 
enough in earnest to make it exciting to argue with him. 



-*♦♦- 



CHAPTER IX. 



While I, thy dearest, sat apart, 

And felt thy triumphs were as mine, 

And lov'd them more that they were thine. 

Tknntboh. 



That was a week of weeks ; the most memorable week in Ethel's 
life, spent in indefatigable sight-seeing. College Chapels, Bodleian 
Library, Taylor Gallery, the Museum, all were thoroughly studied, 
and, if Flora had not dragged the party on, in mercy to poor 
George's patience, Ethel would never have got through a day's 
work. 

Indeed, Mr. Ogilvie, when annoyed at being hurried in going 
over Merton Chapel with her, was heard to whisper that he acted 
the part of policeman, by a perpetual " move on ; " and- as Ethel 
recollected the portly form and wooden face of the superintendent 
at Stoneborough, she was afraid that the comparison would not soon 
be forgotten. Norman Ogilvie seemed to consider himself bound 
to their train as much as his namesake, or, as on the second 
morning, Norman reported his reasoning, it was that a man must 
walk about with somebody in Commemoration week, and that it 
was a comfort to do so with ladies who wore their bonnets upon 
their heads, instead of, like most of those he met, remind him of 
what Cock Robin s!iid to Jenny Wren in that matrimonial quarrel, 
when 

Robin, he grew angry, 
Hopped upon a twig — 

Flora was extremely delighted, and, in matronly fashion, told 
her sister that people were always respected and admired who had 
the strength of mind to resist unsuitable customs. Ethel laughed 
in answer, and said, she thought it would take a great deal more 
strength of mind to go about with her whole visage exposed to the 
universal gaze ; and, woman like, they had a thorough gossip over 
the evils of the " back-sliding head-gear. 

Norman had retreated from it into the window, when Flora 
returned to the charge about Harvey Anderson. She had been 
questioning their old friend Mr. Everard, and had learnt from him 
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that the cause of the hesitation) with which his name had b**c 
received, was that he had become imbued with some of the Ration- 
alistic ideas current in some quarters. ' He seldom met Norman 
May without forcing on him debates, which were subjects of great 
interest to the hearers, as the two young men were considered as 
the most distinguished representatives of their respective causes, 
among their own immediate contemporaries. Norman's powers of 
argument, his eloquence, readiness, and clearness, were thought to 
rank very high, and, in the opinion of Mr. Everard, had been of 
great effect in preventing other youths from being carried away by 
the specious brilliancy of his rival. 

Ethel valued this testimony far above the Newdigate prize, and 
she was extremely surprised by hearing Flora declare her intention 
of still asking Mr. Anderson to dinner, only consulting her brother 
as to the day. 

' Why, Flora ! ask him ! Norman — ' 

Norman had turned away with the simple answer, c any day.' 

1 Norman is wiser than you are, Ethel,' said Flora. l He knows 
that Stoneborough would be up in arms at any neglect from us to 
one of the Andersons, and, considering the rivalship, it is the more 
graceful and becoming.' 

* I do not think it right,' said Ethel, stoutly ; 1 1 believe that a 
line ought to be drawn, and that we ought not to associate with 
people who openly tamper with their faith.' 

4 Never fear,' smiled Flora ; ' I promise you that there shall be 
no debates at my table.' 

Ethel felt the force of the pronoun, and, as Flora walked out of 
the room, she went up to Norman, who had been resting his brow 
against the window. 

' It is vain to argue with her,' she said ; ' but, Norman, do not 
you think it is clearly wrong to seek after men who desert and 
deny — ' 

She stopped short, frightened at his pale look. 

He spoke in a clear low tone, that seemed to thrill her with a 
sort of alarm. ' If the secrets of men's hearts were probed, who 
could cast the first stone ? ' 

' I don't want to cast stones,' she began ; but he made a gesture 
as if he would not hear, and, at the same moment, Mr. Ogilvie 
entered the room. 

Had Ethel been at home, she would have pondered much over 
her brother's meaning — here she had no leisure. Not only was she 
hilly occupied with the new scenes around, but her Scottish cousin 
took up every moment open to conversation. He was older than 
Norman, and had just taken his degree, and he talked with that 
superior aplomb, which a few years bestow at their time of life, 
without conceit, but more hopeful and ambitious, and with higher 
ipiritf than his cousin 
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Though industrious and distinguished, he had not avoided society 
or amusement, was a great cricketer and tennis-player, one, of the 
" eight " whose success in the boat-races was one of Norman's prime 
interests, and he told stories of frolics that reminded Ethel of her 
father's old Cambridge adventures. 

He was a new variety in her eyes, and entertained her greatly. 
Where the bounds of banter ended, was not easy to define, but 
whenever he tried a little mystification, she either entered merrily 
into the humour, or threw it over with keen wit that he kept con- 
stantly on the stretch. They were always discovering odd, unex- 
pected bits of knowledge in each other, and a great deal more 
accordance in views and opinions than appeared on the surface, for 
his enthusiasm usually veiled itself in persiflage on hers, though he 
was too good and serious at heart to ca/ry it too far. 

At Blenheim, perhaps he thought he had given an overdose of 
nonsense, and made her believe, as Meta really did, that the Duchess 
Sarah was his model woman ; for as they walked in the park in 
search of Phoebe Mayflower's well, he gathered a fern leaf, to shew 
her the Glenbracken badge, and talked to her of his home, his 
mother, and his sister Marjorie, and the little Church in the rocky 
glen. He gave the history of the stolen meetings of the little knot 
of Churchmen during the days of persecution, and shewed a heart 
descended straight from the Ogilvie who was " out with Montrose," 
now that the upper structure of young England was for a little 
while put aside. 

After this, she took his jokes much more coolly, and made 
thrusts beneath them, which he seemed to enjoy, and caused him 
to unfold himself the more. She liked him all the better for 
finding that he thought Norman had been a very good friend to 
him, and that he admired her brother heartily, watching tenderly 
over his tendencies to make himself unhappy. He confided to her 
that, much as he rejoiced in the defeats of Anderson, he feared that 
the reading and thought consequent on the discussions, had helped 
to overstrain Norman's mind, and he was very anxious to carry 
him away from all study, and toil, and make his brains rest, and his 
eyes delight themselves upon Scottish mountains. 

Thereupon came vivid descriptions of the scenery, especially 
his own glen with the ruined tower, and ardent wishes that his 
cousin Ethel could see them also, and know Marjorie. She could 
quite echo the wish, Edinburgh and Loch Katrine had been the 
visions of her life, and now that she had once taken the leap and 
left home, absence did not seem impossible, and, with a start of 
delight, she hailed her own conviction that he intended his mother 
to invite the party to Glenbracken. 

After Norman's visit, Mr. Ogilvie declared that he must come 
home with him and pay his long-promised visit to Stoneborough. 
He should have come long ago. He had been coming last winter. 
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but the wedding had prevented him ; he had always wished to know 
Dr. May, whom his father well remembered, and now nothing should 
keep him away ! 

Flora looked on amused and pleased at Ethel's development — her 
abruptness softened into piquancy, and her countenance so embel- 
lished, that the irregularity only added to the expressiveness. There 
was no saying what Ethel would come to ! She had not said that 
she would not go to the intended ball, and her grimaces at the 
mention of it were growing fainter every day. 

The discussion about Harvey Anderson was never revived ; Flora 
sent the invitation without another word — he came with half-a- 
dozen other gentlemen — Ethel made him a civil greeting, but her 
head was full of boats and the procession day, about which Mr. 
Ogilvie was telling her, and she thought of him no more. 

'A lucky step 1 ' thought Flora. * A grand thing for Ethel — a 
capital connection for us all. Lady Glenbracken will not come too 
much into my sphere either. Yes, I am doing well by my sisters.' 

It would make stay-at-home people giddy to record how much 
pleasure, how much conversation and laughter were crowded into 
those ten days, and with much thought and feeling beside them, for 
these were not girls on whom grave Oxford could leave no impres- 
sion but one of gaiety. 

The whole party was very full of merriment. Norman May, 
especially, on whom Flora contrived to devolve that real leadership 
of conversation that should rightly have belonged to George Rivers 
kept up the ball with wit and drollery far beyond what he usually 
put forth; enlivened George into being almost an agreeable man, 
and drew out little Meta's vivacity into sunny sparkles. 

Meta generally had Norman for her share, and seemed highly 
contented with his lionizings, which were given much more quietly 
and copiously than those which his cousin bestowed upon his sister. 
Or if there were anything enterprising to be done, any tower to be 
mounted, or anything with the smallest spice of danger in it, 
Meta was charmed, and with her lightness and airiness of foot 
and figure, and perfectly feminine ways showed a spirit of adven- 
ture that added to the general diversion. But if she were to be 
helped up or down anywhere, she certainly seemed to find greater 
security in Norman May's assistance, though it was but a feather- 
like touch that she ever used to aid her bounding step. 

Both as being diffident, and, in a manner, at home, Norman waa 
not as constantly her cavalier as was Mr. Ogilvie to his sister ; 
and, when supplanted, his wont was either to pioneer for Flora, or, 
if she did not need him, to walk alone, grave and abstracted. There 
was a weight on his brow, when nothing was going on to drive it 
away and whether it were nervousness as to the performance in 
store for him, anxiety about Harry, or, as Mr. Ogilvie said, 
too severe application ; some burthen hung upon him, that waa 
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only lightened for the time by his participation in the enjoyment of 
the party. 

On Sunday evening, when they had been entering into the almost 
vision-like delight of the choicest of music, and other accompani- 
ments of Church service,they went to walk in Christ Church meadows. 
They had begun altogether by comparing feelings — Ethel wonder- 
ing whether Stoneborough Minster would ever be used as it might 
be, and whether, if so, they should be practically the better for it ; 
and proceeding with metaphysics on her side, and satire on Nor- 
man Ogilvie's, to speculate whether that which is, is best, and the 
rights and wrongs of striving for change and improvements, what 
should begin from above, and what from beneath — with illustrations 
often laughter-moving, though they were much in earnest, as the 
young heir of Glenbracken looked intc his future life. 

Flora had diverged into wondering who would have the living 
after poor old Mr. Ramsden, and walked, keeping her husband 
amused with instances of his blunders. 

Meta, as with Norman she parted from Jhe rest, thought her own 
^ear Abbotstoke Church, and Mr. Charles Wilmot, great subjects 
for content and thanksgiving, though it was a wonderful treat to 
see and hear such as she had enjoyed to-day; and she thought it was 
a joy, to carry away abidingly, to know that praise and worship, as 
near perfection as this earth could render them,were being offered up. 

Norman understood her thought, but responded by more of a 
sigh than was quite comfortable. 

Meta went on with her own thoughts, on the connection between 
worship and good works, how the one leads to the other, and how 
praise, with pure lips is, after all, the great purpose of existence. — 
Her last thought she spoke aloud. 

' I suppose everything, our own happiness and all, are given to 
us to turn into praise,' she said. 

' Yes — ' echoed Norman ; but as if his thoughts were not quite 
with hers, or rather in another part of the same subject ; then re- 
calling himself, ' Happy such as can do so.' 

* If one only could — ' said Meta. 

1 You can— don't say otherwise,' exclaimed Norman ; * I know, 
at least, that you and my father can.' 

4 Dr. May does so, more than anyone I know,' said Meta. 

1 Yes,' said Norman again ; ' it is his secret of joy. To him it 
. is never, " I am half sick of shadows." ' 

4 To him they are not shadows, but foretastes,' said Meta. 

Silence again ; and when she spoke, she said, 1 1 have always 
thought it must be such a happiness to have power of any kind that 
can be used in direct servide, or actual doing good.' 

* No,' said Norman. ' Whatever becomes a profession, becomes 
an unreality.' 

' Surely net, in becoming a duty,' said Meta. 
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' Not for all,' he answered ; ' but where the fabric erected by 
ourselves, in the sight of the world, is but an outer case, a shell of 
mere words, blown up for the occasion, strung together as mere 
language ; then, self-convicted, we shrink within the husk, and feel 
our own worthlessness and hypocrisy.' 

' As one feels in reproving the school children for behaving ill 
at Church?' said Mela. 

' You never felt anything approaching to it ! ' said "Normaa 
' To know oneself to be such a deception, that everything else seems 
a delusion too 1 ' 

' I don't know whether that is metaphysical,' said Meta, ( but I 
am sure I don't understand it. One must know oneself to be worse 
than one knows any one else to be.' 

' I could not wish you to understand,' said Norman ; ard yet he 
seemed impelled to go on ; for, after a hesitating silence, he added, 
( When the wanderer in the desert fears that the spring is but a 
mirage ; or when all that is held dear is made hazy or distorted by 
some enchanter, what do you think are the feelings, Meta ? ' 

1 It must be dreadful,' she said, rather bewildered ; ' but he 
may know it is a delusion, if he can but wake. Has he not always 
a spell, a charm ? — ' 

1 What is the spell ? ' eagerly said Norman, standing still. 

* Believe — ' said Meta, hardly knowing how she came to choose 
the words. 

i I believe ! ' he repeated. * What — when we go beyond the 
province of reason — human, a thing of sense after all I How often 
'have I so answered. But Meta, when a man has been drawn, in 
self-sufficient security, to look into a magic mirror, and cannot de- 
tach his eyes from the confused, misty scene — where all that had 
his allegiance appears shattered, overthrown, like a broken image, 
or at least unable to endure examination, then — ' 

' 0, Norman, is that the trial to anyone here ? I thought old 
Oxford was the great guardian nurse of truth 1 I am sure she 
cannot deal in magic mirrors or such frightful things. Do you 
know you are talking like a very horrible dream ? ' 

' I believe I am in one,' said Norman. 

i To be sure you are. Wake 1 ' said Meta, looking up, smiling 
in his face. * You have read yourself into a maze, that's all — what 
Mary calls, muzzling your head ; you don't really think all this, and 
when you get into the country, away from books, you will forget it. 
One look at our dear old purple Welsh hills will blow away all the 
mists !' 

' 1 ought not to have spoken in this manner,' said Norman, sadly 
* Forget it, Meta.' 

* Forget it ! Of course I will. It is all nonsense, and meant 
to be forgotten,' said Meta, laughing. ' You will own that it is by- 
iuid-by.' 
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He gave a deep sigh. 

* Don't think I am unfeeling,' she said ; * but I know it is all a 
fog up from books, books, books — I should like to drive it off with a 
good fresh gust of wind ! Oh ! I wish those yellow lilies would 
grow in our river ! ' 

Meta talked away gaily for the rest of the walk. She was any- 
thing but unfeeling, but she had a confidence in Norman that for- 
bade her to see anything here but one of his variations of spirits, 
which always sank in the hour of triumph. She put forth her 
brightness to enliven him, and, in their subsequent ttte & tttes, she, 
avoided all that could lead to a renewal of this conversation. Ethel 
would not have rested till it had been fought out. Meta thought it 
po imaginary, that it had better die for want of the aliment of 
words ; certainly hers could not reach an intellect like his, and she 
would only soothe and amuse him. Dr. May, mind-curer, as well 
as body-curer, would soon be here, to put the climax to the general 
joy, and watch his own son. 

He did arrive ; quite prepared to enjoy, giving an excellent 
account of both homes ; Mr. Bivers very well, and the Wilmots 
taking care of him, and Margaret as comfortable as usual, Mary 
making a most important and capable little housekeeper, Miss Bracy 
as good as possible. He talked as if they had all flourished the 
better for Ethel's absence, but he had evidently missed her greatly, 
as he shewed, without knowing it, by his instant eagerness to have 
her to himself. Even Norman, prizeman as he was, was less wanted. 
There was proud affection, eager congratulation, for him, but it 
was Ethel to whom he wanted to tell everything that had passed 
during her absence— whom he treated as if they were meeting after 
a tedious separation. 

They dined rather early, and went out afterwards, to walk down 
the High Street to Christ Church Meadow. Norman and Ethel 
had been anxious for this ; they thought it would give their father 
the best idea of the tout ens'emble of Oxford, and were not without 
hopes of beating him by his own confession, in that standing fight 
between him and his sons, as to the beauties of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge — a fight in which, hitherto, they had been equally matched 
— neither partizan having seen the rival University. 

Flora staid at home; she owned herself fairly tired by her 
arduous duties of following the two young ladies about, and was 
very glad to give her father the keeping of them. Dr. May held 
out his arm to Ethel — Norman secured his peculiar property. 
Ethel could have preferred that it should be otherwise — Norman 
would have no companion but George Bivers ; how bored he would be 
All through the streets, while she was telling her father the 
names of the buildings, she was not giving her whole attention ; she 
was trying to guess from the sounds behind, whether- Mr. Ogilvie 
were accompanying them. They entered the meadows— -Norman 
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turned round, with a laugh, to defy the Doctor to talk of the 
Cam, on the banks of the Isis. The party stood still — the other 
two gentlemen came up. They amalgamated again— all the 
Oxonians conspiring to say spiteful things of the Cam, and Dr. 
May making a spirited defence, in which, Ethel found herself im- 
pelled to join. 

In the wide gravelled path, they proceed in threes ; George 
attached himself to his sister, and Norman. Mr. Ogilvie came to 
Ethel's other side, and began to point out all the various notabili- 
ties. Ethel was happy again ; her father was so much pleased and 
amused with him, and he with her father, that it was a treat to 
look on. 

Presently, Dr. May, as usual, always meeting with acquaintances, 
fell in with a county neighbour, and Ethel had another pleasant 
aside, until her father claimed her, and Mr. Ogilvie was absorbed 
among another party, and lost to her sight. 

He came to tea, but, by that time, Dr. May had established 
himself in the chair, which had, hitherto, been appropriated to her 
cousin, a chair that cut her nook off from the rest of the world, and 
made her the exclusive possession of the occupant. There was a 
most interesting history for her to hear, of a meeting with the Town 
Council, which she had left pending, when Dr. May had been bat- 
tling to save the next presentation of the living from being sold. 
, Few subjects could affect Ethel more nearly, yet she caught 
herself missing the thread of his discourse, in trying to hear what 
Mr. Ogilvie was saying to Flora about a visit to Glenbracken. 

The time came for the two Balliol men to take their leave. 
Norman May had been sitting very silent all the evening, and 
Meta, who was near him, respected his mood. When he said 
good-night, he drew Ethel outside the door. ' Ethel,' he said, 
' only one thing : do ask my father not to put on his spectacles to- 
morrow.' 

' Very well,' said Ethel, half smiling ; * Richard did not mind 
them.' 

' Richard has more humility — I shall break down if he looks at 
me ! I wish you were all at home. 

< Thank you.' 

The other Norman came out of the sitting-room at the moment, 
and heard the last words. 

1 Never mind,' said he to Ethel, ' I'll take care of him. He 
shall comport himself as if you were all at Nova Zembla. A 
pretty fellow to talk of despising fame, and then get a fit of stage- 
fright ! ' 

' Well, good-night,' said Norman, sighing. ' It will be over to' 
morrow; only remember the spectacles.' 

Dr. May laughed a good deal at the request, and asked if 
the rest of the party were to be blindfolded. Meta wondered 
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that Ethel should have mentioned the request so publicly ; she 
was a good deal touched by it, and she thought Dr. May ought 
to be so. / 

Good-night was said, and Dr. May put his arm round Ethel, and 
gave her the kiss that she had missed for seven nights. It was very 
homelike, and it brought a sudden flash of thought across Ethel 1 
What had she been doing ? She had been impatient of her father's 
monopoly of her ! 

She parted with Flora, and entered the room she shared with 
Meta, where Bellairs waited to attend her little mistress. Few 
words passed between the two girls, and those chiefly on the mor- 
row's dress. Meta had some fixed ideas— -she should wear pink. 
Norman had said he liked her pink bonnet, and then she could 
put down her white veil, so that he could be certain that she was 
not looking; Ethel vaguely believed Flora meant her to wear — 
something — 

Bellairs went away, and Meta gave expression to her eager hope 
that Norman would go through it well. If he would only read it, 
as he did last Easter to her and Ethel. 

* He will,' said Ethel. i This nervousness always wears off 
when it comes to the point, and he warms with his subject.' 

1 Oh ! but think of all the- eyes looking at him ! ' 

I Ours are all that he really cares for, and he will think of none 
of them, when he begins. No, Meta, you must not encourage him 
in it. Papa says, if he did not think it half morbid — the result of 
the shock to his nerves — he should be angry with it as a sort of 
conceit ! ' 

I I should have thought that the last thing to be said of Nor- 
man ! ' said Meta, with a little suppressed indignation. 

' It was once in his nature,' said Ethel ; ' and I think it is the 
fault he most beats down. There was a time, before you knew him, 
when he would have been vain and ambitious.' 

* Then it is as they say, conquered faults grow to be the opposite 
virtues ! ' said Meta. ' How very good he is, Ethel ; one sees it 
more when he is with other people, and one hears all these young 
men's stories ! ' 

c Everything Norman does not do, is not therefore wrong,' said 
Ethel, with her usual lucidity of expression. 

* Don't you like him the better for keeping out of all these 
follies ? ' 

4 Norman does not call them so, I am sure.' 

* No, he is too good to condemn — ' 

1 It is not only that,' said Ethel. ' I know papa thinks that 
the first grief, coming at his age, and in the manner it did, checked 
and subdued his spirits, so that he has little pleasure in those 
things. And he always meant to be a Clergyman, which acted 
as a sort of Consecration on him ; but many things are innocent 
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and I do believe papa would like it better, if Norman were less 
grave.' 

1 Yes,' said Meta, remembering the Sunday talk, l but still, he 
would not be all he is — so different from others — ' 

' Of course, I don't mean less good, only, less grave,' said Ethel, 
1 and certainly less nervous. But, perhaps, it is a good thing ; dear 
mamma thought his talents would have been a greater temptation 
than they seem to be, subdued as he has been. I only meant that 
you must not condemn all that Norman does not do. Now, good- 
night.' 

Very different were the feelings with which those two young 
girls stretched themselves in their beds that night. Margaret Ri- 
vera's innocent, happy little heart was taken up in one contemplation. 
Admiration,. sympathy, and the exultation for him, which he would 
not feel for himself, drew little Meta entirely out of herself — a self 
that never held her much. She was proud of the slender thread of 
connexion between them ; she was confident that his vague fancies 
were but the scruples of a sensitive mind, and, as she fell sound 
asleep, she murmured broken lines of Decius, mixed with promises 
not to look. 

Etheldred heard them, for there was no sleep for her. She had 
a parley to hold with herself, and to accuse her own feelings of 
having been unkind, ungrateful, undutiful towards her father. 
What had a fit of vanity brought her to ? that she should have 
been teazed by what would naturally have been her greatest de- 
light ! her father's pleasure in being with her. Was this the girl 
who had lately vowed within herself that her father should be hex 
first earthly object ? ' 

At first, Ethel blamed herself for her secret impatience, but 
another conviction crossed her, and not an unpleasing one, though 
it made her cheeks tingle with maidenly shame, at having called it 
up. Throughout this week, Norman Ogilvie had certainly sought 
her out. He had looked disappointed this evening — there was no 
doubt that he was attracted by her — by her, plain, awkward Ethel ! 
Such a perception assuredly never gave so much pleasure to a 
beauty as it did to Ethel, who had always believed herself far less 
good-looking than she really was. It was a gleam of delight, and, 
though she set herself to scold it down, the conviction was elastic, 
and always leapt up again. 

That resolution came before her, but it had been unspoken ; it 
could not be binding, and, if her notion were really right, the misty 
brilliant future of mutual joy dazzled her ! But there was another 
side : her father oppressed and lonely, Margaret ill and pining, 
Mary, neither companion nor authority, the children running wild ; 
and she, who had mentally vowed never to forsake her father, far 
away, enjoying her own happiness. ' Ah ! that resolve had seemed 
easy enough when it was made, when,' thought Ethel, * 1 fancied nc 
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one could care for me ! Shame on me ! Now is the time to test it ! 
I must go home with papa. 7 

It was a great struggle — on one side there was the deceitful 
guise of modesty, telling her it was absurd to give so much impor- 
tance to the kindness of the first cousin, with whom she had ever 
been thrown ; there was the dislike to vex Flora to make a discus- 
sion, and break up the party. There was the desire to hear the 

concert, to go to the breakfast at College, to return round by 

Warwick Castle, and Kenil worth, as designed. Should she lose 
all this for a mere flattering fancy. She, who had laughed at 
Miss Boulder, for imagining every one whe spoke to her was 
smitten. What reason could she assign ? It would be simply 
ridiculous, and unkind — and it was so very pleasant. Mr. Ogilvie 
would be too wise to think of so incongruous a connexion, which 
would be so sure to displease his parents. It was more absurd 
than ever to think of it. The heir of Glenbracken, and a country 
physician's daughter ! 

That was a candid heart which owned that its own repugnance 
to accept this disparity as an objection*, was an additional evidence 
that she ought to flee from further intercourse. She believed that 
no harm was done yet ; she was sure that she loved her father better 
than anything else in the world, and whilst she did so, it was best 
to preserve her heart for him. Widowed as he was, she knew that 
he would sorely miss her, and that for years to come, she should be 
necessary at home. She had better come away while it would cost 
only a slight pang, for that it was pain to leave Norman Ogilvie, 
was symptom enough of the need of not letting her own silly heart 
go further. However it might be with him, another week would 
only make it worse with her. 

' I will go home with papa ! ' was the ultimatum reached by each 
chain of mental reasonings, and borne in after each short prayer for 
guidance, as Ethel tossed about listening to the perpetual striking 
of all the Oxford clocks, until daylight had begun to shine in ; when 
she fell asleep, and was only waked by Meta, standing over her with 
a sponge, looking very mischievous, as she reminded her of their 
appointment with Dr. May, to go to the early service in New Col- 
lege Chapel. 

The world looked different that morning with Ethel, but the de- 
termination was fixed, and the service strengthened it. She was 
so silent during the walk, that her companions rallied her, and they 
both supposed she was anxious about Norman ; but taking her op- 
portunity, when Meta was gone to prepare for breakfast, she rushed, 
in her usual way, into the subject. ' Papa 1 if you please, I should 
like to go home to-morrow with you.' 

< Eh ? ' said the Doctor, amazed. ' How is this ? I told you 
that Miss Bracy and Mary are doing famously.' 

1 Yes, but I had rather go back.' 
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4 Indeed I ' and Dr. May looked at the door, and spoke low. 
1 They make you welcome, I hope — ' 

* Oh ! yes, nothing can be kinder.' 

' I am glad to hear it. This Rivers is such a lout, that I could 
not tell how it might be. I did not look to see you turn homesick 
all at once.' 

Ethel smiled. * Yes, I have been very happy ; but please, papa, 
ask no questions — only take me home.' 

' Come ! it is all a homesick fit, Ethel — never fear the ball. 
Think of the concert. If it were not for that poor baby of Mrs. 
Larkins, I should stay myself to hear Sonntag again. You won't 
have such another chance.' 

' I know, but I think I ought to go — ' 

George came in, and they could say no more. Both were silent 
on the subject at breakfast, but when afterwards Flora seized on 
Ethel, to array her for the theatre, she was able to say, l Flora, 
please don't be angry with me — you have been very kind to me, but 
I mean to go home with papa to-morrow.' 

' I declare ! ' said Flora, composedly, l you are as bad as the 
children at the Infant School, crying to go home the instant they 
see their mothers ! ' 

' No, Flora, but I must go. Thank you for all this pleasure, 
but I shall have heard Norman's poem, and then I must go.' 

Flora turned her round, looked in her face kindly, kissed her, 
and said, * My dear, never mind, it will all come right again— only, 
don't runaway.' 

1 What will come right ? ' 

* Any little misunderstanding with Norman Ogilvie.' 

i I don't know what you mean,' said Ethel, becoming scarlet. 

1 My dear, you need not try to hide it. I see that you have got 
into a fright. You have made a discovery, but that is no reason 
for running away.' 

' Yes it is ! ' said Ethel, firmly, not denying the charge, though 
reddening more than ever at finding her impression confirmed. 

' Poor child ! she is afraid ! ' said Flora, tenderly ; ' but I will 
take care of you, Ethel. It is everything delightful. You are the 
very girl for such a hSros de Boman, and it has embellished you 
more than all my Paris fineries.' 

1 Hush, Flora ! We ought not to talk in this way, as if — ' 

* As if he had done more than walk with, and talk with, nobody 
else ! How he did hate papa, last night. I had a great mind tc 
call papa off, in pity to him.' 

* Don't, Flora. If there were anything in it, it would not be 
proper to think of it, so I am going home to prevent it.' The words 
were spoken with averted face, and heaving breath. 

1 Proper ?' said Flora. i The Mays are a good old family and 
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our own grandmother was an honourable Ogilvie her self. A Soot* 
tish Baron, very poor too, has no right to look down — ' 

1 They shall not look down. Flora, it is of no use to talk. I 
cannot bo spared from home, and I will not put myself in the way 
of being tempted to forsake them all.' 

* Tempted 1 ' said Flora, laughing. l Is it such a wicked 
thing?' 

' Not in others, but it would be wrong in me, with such a state 
of things as there is at home.' 

' I do not suppose he would want you for some years to come. 
He is only two-and- twenty. Mary will grow older.' 

1 Margaret will either be married, or want constant care. Flora, 
I will not let myself be drawn from them.' 

4 You may think so now ; but it would be for their real good to 
relieve papa of any of us. If we were all to think as you do, how 
should we live ? I don't know — for" papa told me there will be 
barely ten thousand pounds, besides the houses, and what will that 
be among ten ? I am not talking of yourself, but, think of the 
others ! ' 

' I know papa will not be happy without me, and I will not leave 
him,' repeated Ethel, not answering the argument. 

Flora -changed her ground, and laughed. ' We are getting into 
the heroics,' she said, ' when it would be very foolish to break up 
our plans, only because we have found a pleasant cousin. There is 
nothing serious in it, I dare say. How silly of us to argue on such 
an idea ! ' 

Meta came in before Flora could say more, but Ethel, with burn- 
ing cheeks, repeated, ' It will bef safer ! ' 

Ethel had, meantime, been dressed by her sister ; and, as Bel- 
lairs came to adorn Meta, and she could have no solitude, she went 
down stairs, thinking she heard Norman's step, and hoping to judge 
of his mood. 

She entered the room with an exclamation — i Norman ! ' 

' At your service ! ' said the wrong Norman, looking merrily up. 
from behind a newspaper. 

' Oh, I beg your pardon ; I thought — ' 

' Your thoughts were quite right,' he said, smiling. t Your 
brother desires me to present his respects to his honoured family, 
and to inform them that his stock of assurance is likely to be dimin- 
ished by the pleasure of their company this morning.' 

* How is he ? ' asked Ethel, anxiously. 

' Pretty fair. He has blue saucers round his eyes, as he had 
before he went up for his little go.' 

1 Oh, I know them,' said Ethel. 

' Very odd,' continued her cousin ; ' when the end always is, 
that ho says he has the luck of being set on in the very place he 
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knows best. But, I think it has expended itself in a sleepless nightj 
and I have no fears, when he comes to the point.' 

' What is he doing ? ' 

' Writing to his orother Harry. He said it was the day for 
the Pacific mail, and that Harry's pleasure would be the best 
of it.' 

i Ah ! ' said Ethel, glancing towards the paper, l Is there any 
naval intelligence ? ' 

He looked ; and while she was thinking whether she ought not 
to depart, he exclaimed, in a tone that startled her, ' Ha ! No. Is 
your brother's ship the Alcestis ? ' 

'Yesl Oh, what?' 

Nothing then, I assure you. See, it is merely this — she has 
not come into Sydney so soon as expected, which you knew before. 
This is all.' 

1 Let me see,' said the trembling Ethel. 

It was no more than an echo of their unconfessed apprehensions, 
yet it seemed to give them a body ; and Ethel's thoughts flew to 
Margaret. Her going home would be absolutely necessary now. 
Mr. Ogilvie kindly began to talk away her alarm, saying that there 
was still no reason for dread, mentioning the many causes that 
might hsLve delayed the ship, and re-assuring her greatly. 

' But Norman,' she said. 

' Ah ! true. Poor May ! He will break down, to a certainty, 
if he hears it. I will go at once, and keep guard over him, lest he 
should meet with this paper. But, pray don't be alarmed. I as- 
sure you there is no cause. You will have letters to-morrow.' 

Ethel would fain have thrown' off her finery and hurried home 
at once, but no one regarded the matter as she did. Dr. May 
agreed with Flora, that it was no worse than before, and though 
they now thought Ethel's return desirable, on Margaret's account, 
it would be better not to add to the shock by a sudden arrival, 
especially as they took in no daily paper at home. So the theatre 
was not to be given up, nor any of the subsequent plans, except so 
far as regarded Ethel ; and, this agreed, they started for the scene 
of action. 

They were hardly in the street before they met the ubiquitous 
Mr. Ogilvie, saying that Cheviot, Norman's prompter, was aware 
of the report, and was guarding him, while he came to escort the 
ladies, through what he expressively called " the bear fight." Ethel 
resolutely adhered to her father, and her cousin took care of Meta, 
who had been clinging in a tiptoe manner to the point of her 
brother's high elbow, looking as if the crowd might easily brush 
off such a little fly without his missing her. 

Inch by inch, a step at a time, the ladies were landed in a crowd 
of their own sex, where Flora bravely pioneered — they emerged en 
their benches shook themselves out, and seated themselves. Thero 
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was the swarm of gay ladies, around them, and beneath the area, 
fast being paved with heads, black, brown, grey and bald, a surging 
living sea, where Meta soon pointed out Dr. May and George ; the 
mere. sight of such masses of people was curious and interesting, 
reminding Ethel of Cherry Elwood having once shocked her by 
saying the Whitmonday club was the most beautiful sight in the 
whole year. And above ! that gallery of trampling undergraduates, 
and more than trampling ! Ethel and Meta could, at first, have 
found it in their hearts to be frightened at those thundering shouts, 
but the young ladies were usually of opinions so similar, that the 
louder grew the cheers, the more they laughed and exulted, so car- 
ried along, that no cares could be remembered. 

Making a way through the thronged area, behold the procession 
of scarlet Doctors, advancing through the L,.idst, till the red and 
black Vice- Chancellor sat enthroned in the centre, and the scarlet 
line became a semicircle, dividing the flower-garden of ladies from 
the black mass below. 

Then came the introduction of the honorary Doctors, one by one, 
with the Latin speech, which Ethel's companions unreasonably 
required her to translate to them, while she was using all her ears 
to catch a word or two, and her eyes to glimpse at the features of 
men of note. 

By-and-by, a youth made his appearence in the rostrum, and a 
good deal of Latin ensued, of which Flora hoped Ethel was less 
tired of than she was. In time, however, Meta saw the spectacles 
removed, and George looking straight up, and she drew down her 
veil, and took hold of Flora's hand, and Ethel flushed like a hot 
coal. Nevertheless, all contrived to see a tall figure, with face 
much flushed, and hands moving nervously ! The world was tired, 
and people were departing, so that the first lines were lost, perhaps 
a satisfaction to Norman, but his voice soon cleared and became 
louder, his eyes lighted, and Ethel knew the " funny state " had 
come to his relief — people's attention was arrested — there was no 
more going away— 

It waa well that Norman was ignorant of the fears for Harry, 
for four lines had been added since Ethel had seen the poem, saying 
how self-sacrifice sent forth the sailor-boy from home, to the lone 
watch, the wave and storm, his spirit rising high, ere manhood 
braced his form. 

Applause did not come where Ethel had expected it ; and, at 
first, there was silence at the close, but, suddenly, the acclamations 
rose with deafening loudness, though hardly what greets some 
poems with more to catch the popular ear. 

Ethel's great excitement was over, and presently she found her- 
self outside of the theatre, a shower falling, and an umbrella held 
over her by Mr. Ogilvie, who was asking her if it was not admi- 
Vol. II.— 5 
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raMe, and declaring the poem might rank with Heber's Palestine, or 
Milman's Apollo. 

They were bound for a great luncheon at one of the Colleges, 
where Ethel might survey the Principal with whom Miss Rich had 
corresponded. Mr. Ogilvie sat next to her, told her all the names, 
and quizzed the dignitaries, but she had a sense of depression, and 
did not wish to enter into the usual strain of banter. He dropped 
his lively tone, and drew her out about Harry, till she was telling 
eagerly of her dear sailor brother, and found him so sympathizing 
and considerate, that she did not like him less ; though she felt her 
intercourse with him a sort of intoxication, that would only make 
it the worse for her by-and-by. 

During that whole luncheon, and their wai through the gar- 
dens, where there was a beautiful horticultural show, something was 
always prompting her to eay, while in this quasi privacy, that she 
was on the eve of departure, but she kept her resolution against it 
— she thought it would have been an unwarrantable experiment. 

When they returned to their inn, they found Norman looking 
fagged, but relieved, half-asleep on the sofa, with a novel in his 
hand. He roused himself as they came in, and, to avoid any com- 
pliments on his own performance, began — ' Well, Ethel, are you 
ready for the ball? ' 

* We shall spare her the ball,' said Dr. May ; ' there is a report 
about the Alcestis, in the newspaper, that may make Margaret un- 
comfortable, and this good sister will not stay away from her.' 

Norman started up crying, ' What, papa ? ' 

' It is a mere nothing in reality,' said Dr. May, ' only what we 
knew before ;' and he showed his son the paragraph, which Norman 
read as a death warrant — the colour ebbed from his lips and cheeks 
— -he trembled so, that he was obliged to sit down, and without 
speaking, he kept his eyes fixed on the words, " serious apprehen- 
sions are entertained with regard to H. M. S. Alcestis, Captain 
Gordon—" 

* If you had seen as many newspaper reports come to nothing, as 

I have, you would not take this so much to heart,' said Dr. May. 

I I expect to hear that this very mail has brought letters.' 

And Meta added that, at luncheon, she had been seated next 
to one of the honorary doctors — a naval captain — who had been 
making discoveries in the South Sea, and that he had scouted the 
notion of harm befalling the Alcestis, and given all manner of re- 
assuring suppositions as to her detention, adding besides, that no 
one believed the Australian paper, whence the report was taken. He 
had seen the Alcestis, knew Captain Gordon, and spoke of him as 
one of the safest people in the world. Had his acquaintance ex- 
tended to lieutenants and midshipmen, it would have been perfect 
—as it was, the tidings brought back the blood to Norman's cheek, 
and the light to his eyes. 
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1 When do we set off? ' was Norman's question. 

' At five,' said Ethel. ' You mean it, papa ? ' 

' I did intend it, if I had gone alone, but I shall not take you 
till eight ; nor you Norman, at all.' 

Norman was bent on returning, but his father and Flora would 
not hear of it. Flora could not spare him, and Dr. May was afraid 
of the effect of anxiety on nerves and spirits so sensitive. While 
this was going on, Mr. Ogilvie looked at Ethel in consternation, 
and said, ' Are you really going home ? ' 

' Yes, my eldest sister must not be left alone when she hears 

this.' 

He looked down — Ethel had the resolution to walk away. 
Flora could not give up the ball, and Meta found that she must go ; 
but both the Normans spent a quiet evening with Dr. May and 
Ethel. Gorman May had a bad headache, which he was allowed to 
have justly earned ; Dr. May was very happy reviving all his Scot- 
tish recollections, and talking to young Ogilvie about Edinburgh. — 
Once, there was a private consultation. Ethel was provoked and 
ashamed of the throbs that it would excite. What ! on a week's 
acquaintance ? — 

When alone with her father, she began to nerve herself for 
something heroic, and great was her shame when she heard only of 
her cousin's kind consideration for her brother, whom he wished 
to take home with him, and thence to see the Highlands, so as to 
divert his anxiety for Harry, as well as to call him off from the 
studies with which he had this term overworked himself even more 
than usual. Dr. May had given most grateful consent, and he 
spoke highly in praise of the youth ; but there was no more to 
come, and Ethel could have beaten herself for the moment of anti- 
cipation. 

Meta came home, apologizing for wakening Ethel — but Ethel 
had not been asleep. The ball had not, it seemed, been as charm- 
ing to her as most events were, and Ethel heard a sigh, as the little 
lady lay down in her bed. 

Late as it was when she went to rest, Meta rose to see the 
travellers off — -she sent hosts of messages to her father, and wished 
«he might go with them. George and Flora were not visible, and 
Dr. May was leaving messages for them, and for Norman, in her 
charge, when the two Balliol meji walked in. 

Ethel had hoped it was over, yet she could not be sorry that 
the two youths escorted them to the station, and, as Ethel was 
placed in the carriage, she believed that she heard something of 
never forgetting — happiest week — but in the civilities which the 
other occupant of the carriage was offering for the accommodation 
of their lesser luggage, tehe lost the exact words, and the last she 
heard were, " Good-bye — I hope you will find letters at home." / 
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CHAPTER X. 

Trad to tbe kindred points of Heaven and borne. 

WORDBWOKTH. 

xjTiieldred's dream was over. She had wakened to the inside of 
a Great Western carriage, her father beside her, and opposito a 
thin, foreign-looking gentleman. Her father, to whom her life was 
to be devoted ! She looked at his profile, defined against the win- 
dow, and did not repent. In a sort of impulse to do something for 
him, she took his hat from his hand, and was going to dispose of it 
in the roof, when he turned, smiling his thanks, but saying, ' it was 
not worth while — this carriage was a very transitory resting-place.' 

The stranger at that moment sprang to his feet, exclaiming, 
'Dick himself V 

1 Spencer ! old fellow, is it you ? ' cried Dr. May, in a voice of 
equal amazement and joy, holding out his hand, which was grasped 
and wrung with a force that made Ethel shrink for the poor maimed 
arm. 

' Ha ! what is amiss with your arm ? ' was the immediate ques- 
tion. Three technical words were spoken in a matter of fact way, 
as Dr. May replaced his hand in his bosom, and then, with an eager 
smile, said, i Ethel, here ! You have heard of him ! ' 

Ethel had indeed, and gave her hand cordially, surprised by the 
bow and air of deferential politeness with which it was received, 
like a favour, while Dr. Spencer asked her whether she haci been 
staying in Oxford. 

1 Aye, and what for, do you think ? ' said Dr. May, joyously. 

' You don't say that was your son who held forth yesterday ! I 
thought his voice had a trick of yours — but then I thought you 
would have held by old Cambridge.' 

I What could I do ? ' said Dr. May, deprecatingly ; ' the boy 
would go and get a Balliol scholarship — ' 

' Why ! the lad is a genius ! a poet — no mistake about it ! but 
I scarcely thought you could have one of such an age.' 

' Of his age I His brother is in Holy Orders — one of his sisters 
is married. There's for you, Spencer ! ' 

* Bless me, Dick ! I thought myself a young man ! ' 

' What ! with hair of that colour ? ' said Dr. May, looking at 
his friend's milk-white locks. 

' Bleached by that frightful sickly season at Poonshedagore, 
when I thought I was done for. But you ! you — the boy of the 
whole lot ! You think me very disrespectful to your father,' added 
he, turning to Ethel, ' but you see what old times are.' 

I I know,' said Ethel, with a bright look. 

\ ' So you were in the theatre, yesterday,' continued Dr. May ; 
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1 but there is no seeing anyone in such a throng. How long have 
you been in England ? * 

' A fortnight. I went at once to see my sister, at Malvern ; 
there I fell in with Rudden, the man I was with in New Guinea. 
He was going up to be made an honorary Doctor, and made me 
come with him.' 

* And where are you bound for ? ' as the train shewed signs of a 
halt. 

1 For London. I meant to hunt up Mat. Fleet, and hear of you, 
and other old friends.' 
i Does he expect you ? ' 
1 No one expects me. I am a regular vagabond.' 

* Come home with us/ said Dr. May, laying his hand on hiv» 
arm. ' I cannot part with you so soon. Come, find your lugg&ge. 
Take your ticket for Gloucester.' 

1 So suddenly. Will it not be inconvenient ? ' said he, looking 
tempted but irresolute. 

' no, no ; pray come ! ' said Ethel, eagerly. * We sL&ll be so 
glad.' 

He looked his courteous thanks, and soon was with them en 
route for Stoneborough. 

Ethel's thoughts were diverted from all she had left at Oxford. 
She could not but watch those two old friends. She knew enough 
of the traveller to enter into her father's happiness, and to have no 
fears of another Sir Matthew. 

They had been together at Stoneborough, at Cambiidge, at Paris, 
at Edinburgh, always linked in the closest friendship ; but, by Dr. 
May's own account, his friend had been the diligent one of the pair, 
a bright compound of principle and spirit, and highly distinguished 
in all his studies, and Dr. May's model of perfection. Their paths 
had since lain far apart, and they had not seen each other, since, 
twenty-six years ago, they had parted in London — the one to settle 
at his native town, while the other accepted a situation as travelling 
physician. On his return, he had almost sacrificed his life by 
self-devoted attendance on a fever-stricken emigrant-ship. He had 
afterwards received an appointment in India, and there the corres- 
pondence had died away, and Dr. May had lost traces of him, only 
knowing that, in a visitation of cholera, he had again acted with the 
same carelessness of his own life, and a severe illness, which had 
broken up his health, had occasioned him to relinquish his post. 

It now appeared that he had thought himself coming home ever 
since. He had gone to recruit, in the Himalayas, and had become 
engrossed in scientific observations on their altitudes, as well as 
investigations in natural history. Going to Calcutta he had fallen 
in with a party about to explore the Asiatic islands, and he had ac- 
companied them, as well as going on an expedition into the interior 
of Australia. He had been employed in various sanitary arrange* 
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ments there, and in India, and had finally worked his way slowlj 
home, overland, visiting Egypt and Palestine, and refreshing his 
memory with every Italian, German, or French Cathedral, or work 
of art, that had delighted him in early days. 

He was a slight, small man, much sun-burnt, nearly bald, and his 
hair snowy, but his eyes were beautiful, very dark, soft, and smiling, 
and yet their gaze peculiarly keen and steady, as if ready for any 
emergency, and his whole frame was full of alertness and vigour. 
His voice was clear and sweet, and his manner most refined and 
polished ; indeed, his courtesy to Ethel, whenever there was a change 
of carriage, was so exemplary, that she understood it as the effect 
on a chivalrous mind, of living where a lady was a rare and precious 
article. It frightened Ethel a little at first, but, before the end of 
the journey, she had already begun to feel, towards him, like an old 
friend — one of those inheritances, who are so much valued and loved, 
like a sort of uncles-in-friendship. She had an especial grateful 
honour for the delicate tact which asked no questions, as she saw his 
eye often falling anxiously on her father's left hand, where the wed- 
ding-ring shone upon the little finger. 

There was talk enough upon his travels, on public changes, and 
on old friends ; but, after those first few words, home had never 
been mentioned. 

When, at five o'clock, the engine blew its whistle, at the old 
familiar station, Dr. May had scarcely put his head out before 
Adams hastened up to him with a note. 

* All well at home ? ' 

' Yes, sir. Miss Margaret sent up the gig.' 

' I must go at once,' said Dr. May, hastily — ( the Larkins' child 
is worse. Ethel, take care of him, and introduce him. Love to 
Margaret. I'll be at home before tea.' 

He was driven off at speed, and Ethel proposed to walk home. 
Dr. Spencer gave her his arm , and was silent ; but presently said, 
in a low, anxious voice, " My dear, you must forgive me, I have 
heard nothing for many years. Your mother — ' 

' It was an accident,' said Ethel, looking straight before her. 
' It was when papa's arm was hurt. The carriage was overturned.' 

' And — ' repeated Dr. Spencer, earnestly. 

' She was killed on the spot,' said Ethel, speaking shortly, and 
abruptly. If she was to say it at all, she could not do so otherwise. 

He was dreadfully shocked — she knew it by the shudder of his 
arm, and a tight, suppressed groan. He did not speak, and Ethel, 
as if a relief from the silence must be made, said what was not very 
consoling, and equally blunt, ( Margaret had some harm done to her 
spine — she cannot walk.' 

He did not seem to hear, but walked on, as in a dream, where 
Ethel guided him, and she would not interrupt him again. 

They had just passed Mr. Bramshaw's office, when a voice was 
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heard behind, calling, l Miss Ethel ! Miss Ethel ! ' and Edward An- 
derson, now articled to Mr. Bramshaw, burst out, pen in hand, and 
looking shabby and inky. 

1 Miss Ethel ! ' he said, breathlessly, 1 1 beg your pardon, but 
have you heard from Harry ? ' 

' No ! ' said Ethel. * Have they had that paper at home ? * 

* Not that I know of,' said Edward. i My mother wanted to 
send it, but I would not take it — not while Dr. May was away*' 

I Thank you — that was very kind of you.' 

( And oh ! Miss Ethel, do you think it is true ? ' 

* We hope not,' said Ethel, kindly — * we saw a captain at Oxford 
who thought it not at all to be depended on. 9 

I I am so glad, 9 said Edward ; and, shaking hands, he went back 
to his high stool, Ethel feeling that he deserved the pains that Nor- 
man had taken to spare and befriend him. She spoke to her com- 
panion in explanation. * We are very anxious for news of my next 
brother's ship Alcestis, in the Pacific — ' 

' More I ' exclaimed poor Dr. Spencer, almost overpowered ; 
' Good heavens ! I thought May, at least, was happy ! ' 

1 He is not unhappy,' said Ethel, not sorry that they had arrived 
at the back entrance of the shrubbery. 

' How long ago was this ? ' said he, standing still, as soon as they 
had passed into the garden. 

' Four years, next October. I assure you, his spirits are almost 
always good.' 

* When I was at Adelaide, little thinking ! ' he sighed, then 
recollecting himself. * Forgive me, I have given you pain.' 

i No,' she said, i or rather, I gave you more.' 

* I knew her — ' and there he broke off, paused for a minute, then 
collecting himself, seemed resolutely to turn away from-the subject, 
and said, walking on, ' This garden is not much altered.' 

At that moment; a little shrill voice broke out in remonstrance 
among the laurels — But you know, Daisy, you are the captain of 
the forty thieves ! ' 

'•A startling announcement ! ' said Dr. Spencer, looking at Ethel,' 
and the next two steps brought them in view of the play-place in 
the laurels, where Aubrey lay on the ground, feigning sleep, but 
keeping a watchful eye over Blanche, who was dropping something 
into the holes of inverted flower -pots, Gertrude dancing about in a 
way that seemed to have called for the reproof of the more earnest 
actors. 

' Ethel ! Ethel ! ' screamed the children, with one voice, and 
while the two girls stood in shyness at her companion, Aubrey had 
made a dart at her neck, and hung upon her, arms, legs, body, and 
all, like a wild cat. 

1 That will do, that will do, old man — let go 1 Speak to Dr 
Spencer, my dear.' 
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Blanche did so demurely, and asked where was papa ? 

* Coming, as soon as he has been to Mrs. Larkins's poor baby.' 

4 George Larkins has been here,' said Aubrey. ' And I have 
finished Vipera et lima, Ethel; but Margaret makes such false 
quantities ! ' 

4 What is your name, youngster ? ' said Dr. Spencer, laying hip 
baud on Aubrey's head. 

4 Aubrey Spencer May,' was the answer. 

* Hey day ! where did you steal my name ? ' exclaimed Dr. Spen- 
cer, while Aubrey stood abashed at so mysterious an accusation. 

4 Oh ! ' exclaimed Blanche, seizing on Ethel, and whispering, * la 
it really the boy that climbed the market cross ? ' 

4 You see your fame lives here ? ' said Ethel, smiling, as Dr. 
Spencar evidently heard. 

* He was a little boy ! ' said Aubrey, indignantly, looking at the 
grey-haired man. 

4 There ! ' said Ethel to Dr. Spencer, 

4 The tables turned I ' he said, laughing heartily. ' But do not 
let me keep you. — You would wish to prepare your sister for a 
stranger, and I shall improve my acquaintance here. Where are 
the forty thieves ? ' 

4 1 am all of them,' said the innocent, daisy-faced G-ertrude ; and 
Ethel hastened towards the house, glad of the permission granted by 
his true good-breeding. 

There was a shriek of welcome from Mary, who sat working be- 
side Margaret. Ethel was certain that no evil tidings had come to 
her eldest sister, so joyous was her exclamation of wonder and re- 
buke to her home-sick Ethel. ' Naughty girl ! running home at 
once ! I did think you would have been happy there ! ' 

4 So I was,' said Ethel, hastily ; 4 but wno do you think I have 
brought home ? ' Margaret flushed with such a pink, that Ethel 
resolved never to set her guessing again, and hurried to explain; 
and having heard that all was well, and taken her housekeeping 
measures, she proceeded to fetch the guest ; but Mary, who had been 
unusually silent all this t : me, ran after her and checked her. 

1 Ethel ! have you heard ? ' she said. 

4 Have you ?' said Ethel. 

4 George Larkins rode in this morning to see when papa would 
come home, aud he told me. He said I had better not tell Marga- 
ret, for he did not believe it.' 

4 And you have not ! That is very good of you, Mary.' 

1 Oh ! I am glad you are come ! I could not have helped tell- 
ing, if you had been away a whole week 1 But, Ethel, does papa 
believe it ? ' Poor Mary's full lip swelled, and her eyes swam, 
ready to laugh or weep, in full faith in her sister's answer. 

Ethel told of M eta's captain, and the smile predominated, and 
settled down into Mary's usual broad beamy look, like a benignant 
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rising sun on the sign of an inn, as Ethel praised her warmly for a for- 
titude and consideration of which she had not thought her capable. 

Dr. Spencer was discovered full in the midst of the comedy of' 
the forty thieves, alternating, as required, between the robber-cap- 
tain and the ass, and the children in perfect ecstacies with him. 

They all followed in his train to the drawing-room, and were so 
clamorous, that he could have no conversation with Margaret. He 
certainly made them so, but Ethel, remembering what a blow her 
disclosures had been, thought it would be only a kindness to send 
Aubrey to show him to his room, where he might have some peace. 

She was not sorry to be very busy> so as to have little time to 
reply to the questions on the doings at Oxford, and the cause of her 
sudden return ; and yet it would have been a comfort to be able to 
sit down to understand herself, and recall her confused thoughts. 
But solitary reflection was a thing only to be hoped for in that house 
in bed, and Ethel was obliged to run up and down, and attend to 
everybody, under an undefined sense, that she had come home to a 
dull, anxious world of turmoil. 

Margaret seemed to guess nothing, that was one comfort ; she 
evidently thought that her return was fully accounted for by the 
fascination of her papa's presence in a strange place. She gave 
Ethel no credit for the sacrifice, naturally supposing that she could 
not enjoy herself away from home. Ethel did not know whether to 
be glad or not ; she was relieved, but it was flat. As to Norman 
Ogilvie, one or two inquiries whether she liked him, and if Norman 
were going to Scotland with him, were all that passed, and it was 
very provoking to be made so hot and conscious by them. 

She could not begin to dress till late, and while she was unpack- 
ing, she heard her father come home, among the children's loud 
welcomes, and go to the drawing-room. He presently knocked at 
the door between their rooms. __ 

' So Margaret does not know ? ' he said. 

' No, Mary has been so very good ; ' and she told what had passed. 

* Well done, Mary, I must tell her so. She is a good girl on a 
pinch, you see ! ' 

i And we don't speak of it now ? Or will it hurt Margaret 
more to think we keep things from her,? ' 

' That is the worst risk of the two. I have seen great harm 
done in that way. Mention it, but without seeming to make too 
much of it.' 

i Won't you, papa? ' — 

1 You had better — it will seem of less importance. I think 
nothing of it myself — ' 

Nevertheless, Ethel saw that he could not trust himself to 
broach the subject to Margaret. 

* How was the Larkins' T^aby ? ' 

1 Doing better. What have you done with Spencer ? ' 
Vol. II.— 5* 
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' I put him into Richard's room. The children were eating him 
up 1 He is so kind to them. 1 

' Aye ! I say, Ethel, that was a happy consequence of your 
coming home with me.' 

' What a delightful person he is I ' 

' Is he not ? A true knight-errant, as he always was ! T could 
not tell you what I owed to him as a boy — all my life, I may say- 
Ethel,' he added, suddenly ; ' we must do our best to make him 
happy here. I know it now — I never guessed it then, but one is 
very hard and selfish when one is happy — ' 

' What do you mean, papa ? ' 

1 1 see it now,' continued Dr. May, incoherently ; ' the cause of 
his wandering life — advantages thrown aside. He ! the most wor- 
thy. Things I little heeded at the time have come back on me ! 
I understand why he banished himself 1 ' 

< Why ? ' asked Ethel, bewildered. 

' She never had an idea of it ; but I might have guessed from 
what fell from him unconsciously, for not a word would he have 
said — nor did he say, to show how he sacrificed himself 1 ' 

' Who was it ? Aunt Flora ? ' said Ethel, beginning to collect 
his meaning. 

' No, Ethel, it was your own dear mother ! You will think this 
another romantic fancy of mine, but I am sure of it.' 

' So am I,' said Ethel. 

' How — what ? Ah ! I remembered, after we parted, that he 
might know nothing — ' 

' He asked me,' said Ethei. 

1 And how did he bear it ? ' 

Ethel told, and the tears filled her father's eyes. ' It was wrong 
and cruel in me to bring him home unprepared 1 and then to leave 
it to you. I always forget other people's feelings. Poor Spencer ! 
And now, Ethel, you see what manner of man we have here, and 
how we ought to treat him.' 

'Indeed Idol' 

' The most unselfish — the most self-sacrificing — ' continued 
Dr. May. ' And to see what it all turned on 1 I happened to have 
this place open to me — the very cause, perhaps, of my having taken 
things easy — and so the old professor threw opportunities in my 
way ; while Aubrey Spencer, with every recommendation that man 
could have, was set aside, and exiled himself, leaving the station, 
and all he might so easily have gained. Ah, Ethel, Sir Matthew 
Fleet never came near him in ability. But not one word to inter- 
fere with me, would he say, and — how I have longed to meet him 
again, after parting in my selfish, unfeeling gladness ; and now I 
have nothing to do for him, but show him how little I was to be 
trusted with her.' 

Ethel never knew how to deal with these occasional bursts of 
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grief, but she said that she thought Dr. Spencer was very much 
pleased to have met with him, and delighted with the children. 

1 Ah! well, you are her children, 7 said Dr. May, with his hand 
on Ethel's shoulder. - 

So they went down-stairs, and found Mary making tea ; and 
Margaret, fearing Dr. Spencer was overwhelmed with his young 
admirers — for Aubrey and Gertrude were one on each knee, and 
Blanche standing beside him, inflicting on, him a catalogue of the 
names and ages of all the eleven. 

1 Ethel has introduced you, I see,' said Dr. May. 

* Aye, I assure you, it was an alarming introduction. No sooner 
do I enter your garden, than I hear that I am in the midst of the 
Forty Thieves. I find a young lady putting the world to death, 
after the fashion of Hamlet — and, looking about to find what I have 
lost, I find this urchin has robbed me of my name — a property I 
supposed was always left to unfortunate travellers, however small 
they might be chopped themselves.' 

1 Well, Aubrey boy, will you make restitution ? ' 

' It is my name,' said Aubrey, positively ; for, as his father added, 

* He is not without dread of the threat being fulfilled, and himself 
left to be that Anon, who, Blanche says, writes so much poetry.' 

Aubrey privately went to Ethel, to ask her if this were possible ; 
and she had to reassure him, by telling him that they were ' only in 
fun.' 

It was fun with a much deeper current though ; for Dr. Spencer 
was saying, with a smile, between gratification and sadness, ' I did 
not think my name would have been remembered here so long.' 

' We had used up mine, and the grandfathers', and the uncles', and 
began to think we might look a little further a-field,' said Dr. May. 

* If I had only known where you were, I would have asked you to 
be the varlet's godfather ; but I was much afraid you were no where 
in the land of the living.' 

i I have but one godson, and he is coffee-coloured ! I ought to 
have written ; but, you see, for seven years I thought I was coming 
home.' 

Aubrey had recovered sufficiently to observe to Blanche, * that was 
almost as bad as Ulysses,' which, being overheard and repeated, led 
to the information that he was Ethel's pupil, whereupon Dr. Spencer 
began to inquire after the school, and to exclaim at his friend for 
having deserted it in the person of Tom. Dr. May looked con- 
victed, but said it was all Norman's fault ; and Dr. Spencer, shaking 
his head at Blanche, opined that the young gentleman was a great 
innovator, and that he was sure he was at the bottom of the pulling 
down the Market Cross, and the stopping up Randall's Alley — 
iniquities of the " nasty people," of which she already had made 
him aware. 

1 Poor Norman, he suffered enough anent Randall's Alley,' said 
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Dr. May ; * but as to the Market Cross, that came down a year befora 

he was born.' 

' It was the Town Council ! ' said Ethel. 

1 One of the ordinary stultifications of Town Councils ? ' — 

' Take care, Spencer,' said Dr. May. 'lama Town Councilman 

myself — ' 

* You, Dick ! ' and he turned with a start of astonishment, and 
went into a fit of laughing, re-echoed by all the young ones, who 
were especially tickled by hearing, from another, the abreviation 
that had, hitherto, only lived in the favourite expletive, l As sure as 
my name is Dick May.' 

' Of course,' said Dr. May. " ' Dost thou not suspect my place ? 
Dost thou not suspect my years ? One that hath two gowns, and 
everything handsome about him ! ' " 

His friend laughed the more, and they betook themselves to the 
College stories, of which the quotation from Dogberry seemed to 
have reminded them. 

There was something curious and affecting in their manner to 
each other. Often it was the easy bantering familiarity of the two 
youths they had once been together, with somewhat of elder 
brotherhood on Dr. Spencer's side — and of looking up on Dr. 
May's — and just as they had recurred to these terms, some 
allusion would bring back to Dr. Spencer, that the heedless, high- 
spirited " Dick," whom he had always had much ado to keep out of 
scrapes, was a householder, a man of weight and influence; a 
light which would at first strike him as most ludicrous, and then 
mirth would end in a sigh, for there was yet another aspect ! 
After having thought of him so long as the happy husband of Margaret 
Mackenzie, he found her place vacant, and the trace of deep grief 
apparent on the countenance, once so gay— the oppression of anxiety 
marked on the brow, formerly so joyous, the merriment almost more 
touching than gravity would have been, for the former nature 
seemed rather shattered than altered. In merging towards this 
side, there was a tender respect in Dr. Spencer's manner that was 
most beautiful, though this evening such subjects were scrupu- 
lously kept at the utmost distance, by the constant interchange 
of new and old jokes and stories. 

Only when bed-time had come, and Margaret had been carried 
off — did a silence fall on the two friends, unbroken till Dr. May 
rose and proposed going up-stairs. When he gave his hand to wish 
good night, Dr. Spencer held it this time most carefully, and said, 
J Ob May ! I did not expect this ! ' 

* I should have prepared you,' said his host, * but I never recollected 
ihat you knew nothing — ' 

* I had dwelt on your happiness ! ' 

4 There never were two happier creatures for twenty-two years, 
said Dr. May, his voice low with emotion. * Sorrow spared her ! 
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Yes, think of her always in undimmed brightness — always smiling 
as you remember her — She was happy. She is,' he concluded. His 
friend had turned aside and hidden his face with his hand, then 
looked up for a moment, * And you, Dick, 7 he said briefly. 

' Sorrow spared her, 7 was Dr. May's first answer. c And hers arc 
very good children ! ' 

There was a silence again, ending in Dr. May's saying, l What do 
you think of my poor girl ? ' 

They discussed the nature of the injury : Dr. Spencer could not 
feel otherwise than that it was a very hopeless matter. Her father 
owned that he had thought so from the first, and had wondered at 
Sir Matthew Fleet's opinion. His subdued tone of patience and 
resignation, struck his guest above all, as changed from what he had 
once been. 

1 You have been sorely tried,' he said, when they parted at his 
room door. 

' I have received much good ! ' simply answered Dr. May. ' Good 
night ! I am glad to have you here — if you can bear it.' 

1 Bear it ? Dick ! how like that girl is to you ! She is yourself ! ' 

' Such a self as I never was ! Good-night.' 

Ethel overcame the difficulty of giving the account of the news- 
paper alarm, with a tolerable success, by putting the story of Meta's 
conversation foremost. Margaret did not take it to heart as much 
as she had feared, nor did she appear to dwell on it afterwards. The 
truth was perhaps that Dr. Spencer's visit was to everyone more of 
an excitement and amusement than it was to Ethel. Not that she 
di 1 not like him extremely, but after such a week as she had been 
spending, the home-world seemed rather stale and unprofitable. 

Miss Bracy relapsed into a state of " feelings," imagining perhaps 
that Ethel had distrusted her capabilities, and therefore returned ; 
or as Ethel herself sometimes feared, there might be an irritability 
in her own manner that gave cause of annoyance. The children 
were inclined to be riotous with their new friend, who made much of 
them continually, and especially patronized Aubrey; Mary was proud 
of showing how much she had learnt to do for Margaret in her sister's 
absence ; Dr. May was so much taken up with his friend, that Ethel 
saw less of him than usual, and she began to believe that it had been 
all a mistake that everyone was so dependant on her, for, in fact, they 
did much better without her. 

Meantime, she heard of the gaieties which the others were enjoy- 
ing, and she could not feel heroic when they regretted her. At 
the end of a week, Meta Rivers was escorted home from Warwick by 
two servants, and came to Stoneborough, giving a lively description 
of all the concluding pleasures, but declaring that Ethel's departure 
had taken away the zest of the whole, and Mr. Ogilvie had been very 
disconsolate. Margaret had not been prepared to hear that Mr. 
Ogilvie had been so constant a companion, and was struck by finding 
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that Ethel had passed over one who had evidently been so great an 
ingredient in the delights of the expedition. Meta had, however, 
observed nothing — she was a great deal too simple and too much 
engrossed for such notions to have crossed her mind ; but Margaret 
inferred something, and hoped to learn more when she should see 
Flora. This would not be immediately. George and his wife were 
gone to London, and thence intended to pay a round of visits ; and 
Norman had accompanied his namesake to Glenbracken. 

Ethel fought hard with her own petulance and sense of tedium 
at home, which was, as she felt, particularly uncalled for at present ; 
when Dr. Spencer was enlivening them so much. He was never 
in the way, he was always either busy in the dining-room in the 
morning with books and papers, or wandering about his old 
school-boy haunts in the town, or taking Adams' place, and driving 
out Dr. May, or sometimes joining the children in a walk, to their 
supreme delight. His sketches, for he drew most beautifully, were 
an endless pleasure to Margaret, with his explanations of them — she 
even tried to sit up to copy them, and he began to teach Blanche to 
draw. The evenings, when there was certain to be some entertaining 
talk going on between the two Doctors, were very charming, and 
Margaret seemed quite revived by seeing her father so happy with 
his friend. Ethel knew she ought to be happy also, and if attention 
could make her so, she had it, for kind and courteous as Dr. Spencer 
was to all, she seemed to have a double charm for him. It was as 
if he found united in her the quaint brusquerie, that he had loved in 
her father, with somewhat of her mother ; for though Ethel had less 
personal resemblance to Mrs. May than any other of the family, 
Dr. Spencer transferred to her much of the chivalrous distant 
devotion, with which he had regarded her mother. Ethel was very 
little conscious of it, but he was certainly her sworn knight, and 
there was an eagerness in his manner of performing every little 
service for her, a deference in his way of listening to her, over and 
above his ordinary polish of manner. 

Ethel lighted up, and enjoyed herself when talking was going on 
—her periods of ennui were when she had to set about any home 
employment— when Aubrey's lessons did not go well — when she 
wanted to speak to her father, and could not catch him ; and even 
when she had to go to Cocksmoor. 

She did not seem %c make any progress there — the room was 
very full, and very close, the children were dull, and she began to 
believe she was doing no good — it was all a weariness. But she 
was so heartily ashamed of her feelings, that she worked the more 
vehemently for them, and the utmost show that they outwardly made 
was, that Margaret thought her less vivacious than her wont, and 
' she was a little too peremptory at times with Mary and Blanche. 
She had so much disliked the display that Flora had made about 
Cocksmoor, that she had imposed total silence on it upon her 
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younger sisters, and Dr. Spencer had spent a fortnight at Stone* 
borough without being aware of their occupation; when there 
occurred such an extremely sultry day, that Margaret remonstrated 
with Ethel on her intention of broiling herself and Mary by walking 
to Cocksmoor, when the quicksilver stood at 80° in the shade. 

Ethel was much inclined to stay at home, but she did not know 
whether this was from heat or from idleness, and her fretted spirits 
took the turn of determination — so she posted off at a gallopping 
pace, that her brothers called her ' Cocksmoor speed,' and Mary 
panted by her side, humbly petitioning for the plantation path, when 
she answered ' that it was as well to b* hot in the sun as in the shade.' 

The school-room was unusually full, all the haymaking mothers 
made it serve as an infant school, and though as much window was 
opened as there could be, the effect was not coolness. Nevertheless, 
Ethel sat down and gathered her class round her, and she had just 
heard the chapter once read, when there was a little confusion, a 
frightened cry of " Ethel ! " and before she could rise to her feet— 
a flump upon the floor — poor Mary had absolutely fainted dead away. 

Ethel was much terrified, and very angry with herself; Mary 
was no light weight, but Mrs. Elwood coming at their cry, helped 
Ethel to drag her into the outer room, where she soon began to re- 
cover, and to be excessively puzzled as to what had happened to 
her. She said the sea was roaring, and where was Harry ? and then 
she looked much surprised to find herself lying on Mrs. Elwood's 
damp flags — a circumstance extremely distressing to Mrs. Elwood, 
who wanted to carry her up-stairs into Cherry's room, very clean 
and very white, but with such a sun shining full into it ! 

Ethel lavished all care, and reproached herself greatly, though 
to be sure nothing had ever been supposed capable of hurting Mary, 
and Mary herself protested that nothing at all had ailed her till the 
children's voises began to sound funny, and turned into the waves 
of the sea, and therewith poor Mary burst into a great flood of tears, 
and asked whether Harry would ever come back. The tears did 
her a great deal of good, though not so much as the being petted 
by Ethel, and she soon declared herself perfectly well ; but Ethel 
could not think of letting her walk home, and sent off a boy — who 
she trusted would not faint — with a note to Margaret, desiring her 
to send the gig, which fortunately was at home to-day. 

Mary had partaken of some of Mrs. Elwood's tea, which, though 
extremely bitter, seemed a great cordial, and was sitting, quite re- 
vived, in the arbour at the door, when the gig stopped, and Dr. 
Spencer walked in. 

' Well, and how are you ? ' 

1 Quite well now, thank you. Was Margaret frightened ? Why 
did you come ? ' 

* I thought it would make her happier, as your father was not at 
home. Here, let me feel your pulse. Do you think no one is a 
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doctor but your papa ? There's not much the matter with you 
however. Where is Ethel ? ' 

4 In the school,' and Mary opened the door. Dr. Spencer looked 
in, as Ethel came out, and his face put her in mind of Norman's look 

4 No wonder ! ' was all he said. 

Ethel was soon satisfied that he did not think Mary ill. In fact, 
he said fainting was the most natural and justifiable measure, undei 
the circumstances. 4 How many human creatures do you keep 
there ? ' he asked. 

4 Forty-seven to-day,' said Mary, proudly. 

4 1 shall indict you for cruelty to animals ! I think I have 
known it hotter at Poonshedagore, but there we had punkahs 1 ' 

* It is very wrong of me,' said Ethel. * I should have thought 
of poor Mary, in that sunny walk, but Mary neyei' complains.' 

4 Oh, never mind,' said Mary, 4 it did not hurt.* 
4 I'm not thinking of Mary,' said Dr. Spencer, 4 but of the 
wretched beings you are leaving shut up there. I wonder what the 
mercury would be there.' 

4 We cannot help it,' said Mary. * We cannot get the ground.' 
And Mary having been voted into the seat of honour and com- 
fort, by his side, in the carriage, told her version of Cocksmoor and 
the Committee ; while Ethel sat up in the little narrow seat behind, 
severely reproaching herself for her want of consideration towards 
one so good and patient as Mary, who proved to have been suffering 
far more on Harry's account than they had guessed, and who was 
so simple and thoroughgoing in doing her duty. This was not being 
a good elder sister, and, when they came home, she confessed it, 
and shewed so much remorse, that poor Mary was quite shocked, 
and cried so bittsrly, that it was necessary to quit the subject. 

4 Ethel, dearest,' said Margaret, that night, after they were in 
bed, 4 is there anything the matter ? ' 

* No, nothing, but that Oxford has spoilt me,' said Ethel, reso- 
lutely. * I am very cross and selfish ! ' .--.... 

4 It will be better by-and-by,' said Margaret, 4 if only you are 
sure you have nothing to make you unhappy.' 

4 Nothing,' said Ethel. She was becoming too much ashamed 
of her fancy to breathe one word about it, and she had spoken the 
truth. Pleasure had spoilt her. 

4 If only we could do something for Cocksmoor ! ' she sighed, 
presently, 4 with that one hundred and fifty pounds lying idle.' 

Margaret was very glad that her thoughts were taking this 
channel, but it was not a promising one, for there seemed to be 
nothing practicable, present or future. The ground could not be 
had — the pig would not get over the stile — the old woman could 
not get home to-night. Cocksmoor must put up with its present 
school, and Mary must not be walked to death. 
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Or, as Ethel drew her own moral, sacrifice must not be selfish. 
One great resolution that has been costly, must not blunt us in the 
daily details of life. 



-*-•*- 



CHAPTER XI. 

1 If to do -were as easy as to know what were good to do, Chapels had been Churches, and 
poor men's cottages, princes 1 palaces. 1 

Meeohant of Venice. 

Dick,' said Dr. Spencer, as the friends sat together in the evening, 
after Mary's swoon, ' you seem to have found an expedient for 
making havoc among your daughters.' 

' It does not hurt them,' said Dr. May, carelessly. 

' Pretty well, after the specimen of to-day.' 

* That was chance.' 

' If you like it, I have no more to say ; but I should like to make 
you sit for two hours in such a temperature. If they were mine — ' 

' Very fine Talking, but I would not take the responsibility of 
hindering the only pains that have ever been taken with that un- 
lucky place. You don't know that girl Ethel. She began at 
fifteen, entirely of her own accord, and has never faltered. If any 
of the children there are saved from perdition, it is owing to her, 
and I am not going to be the man to stop her. They are strong, 
healthy girls, and I cannot see that it does them any harm — rather 
good.' 

' Have you any special predilection for a room eight feet by nine ? ' 

i Can't be helped. What would you have said if you had seen 
the last ? ' 

i What is this about one hundred and fifty pounds in hand ? ' 

' The ladies here chose to have a fancy fair, the only result of 
which, hitherto, has been the taking away my Flora. There is the 
money, but the land can't be had.' 

< Why not ? ' 

1 Tied up between the Drydale Estate and — College, and in 
the hands of the quarry master, Nicolson. There was an applica- 
tion made to the College, but they did not begin at the right end.' 

1 Upon my word, Dick, you take it easy ! ' cried his friend, 
rather indignantly. 

c 1 own I have not stirred in the matter,' said Dr. May. * I 
knew nothing would come to good under the pack of silly women 
that our schools are ridden with — ' and, as he heard a sound a little 
like ' pish ! ' he continued, and that old Ramsden, it is absolutely 
useless to work with such a head — or no head. There's nothing for 
it, but to wait for better times, instead of setting up independent, 
insubordinate action.' 
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1 You are the man to leave venerable abuses undisturbed ! * 
' The cure is worse than the disease ! ' 

I There spoke the Corporation ! ' 

Ah ! it was not the way you set to work in Poonshedagore.' 
c Why, really, when the venerable abuses consisted of Hindoos 
praying to their own three-legged stools, and keeping sacred monkeys 
in honour of the ape Hanyuman, it was a question whether one could 
be a Christian oneself, and suffer it undisturbed. It was coming 
it too strong, when I was requested to lend my own step-ladder for 
the convenience of an exhibition of a devotee, swinging on hooks in 
his sides.' 

Dr. Spencer had, in fact, never rested till he had established a 
mission in his former remote station ; and his brown godson, once 
a Brahmin, now an exemplary Clergyman, traced his conversion to 
the friendship, and example, of the English physician. 

' Well, I have lashed about me at abuses, in my time,' said Dr. 
May. 

I I dare say you have, Dick ! ' and they both laughed — the in- 
considerate way was so well delineated. 

' Just so, 1 replied Dr. May ; ' and I made enemies enough to 
fetter me now. I do not mean that I have done right — -I have not ; 
but there is a good deal on my hands, and I don't write easily. I 
have been slower to take up new matters than I ought to have been.' 

* I see, I see ! ' said Dr. Spencer, rather sorry for his implied re- 
proach, i but must Cocksmoor be left to its fate, and your gallant 
daughter to hers ? ' 

' The Vicar won't stir. He is indolent enough by nature, and 
worse with gout ; and I do not see what good I could do. I once 
offended the tenant, Nicolson, by fining him, for cheating his un- 
happy labourers, on the abominable truck system; and he had 
rather poison me, than do anything to oblige me. And, as to the 
copyholder, he is a fine gentleman, who never comes near the place, 
nor does anything for it.' 

1 Who is he?' 

1 Sir Henry Walkinghame.' 

* Sir Henry Walkinghame ! I know the man. I found him in* 
one of the caves at Thebes, among the mummies, laid up with a 
fever, nearly ready to be a mummy himself! I remember bleeding 
him — irregular, was not it? but one does' not stand on ceremony 
in Pharaoh's tomb. I got him through with it ; we came up the 
Nile together, and the last I saw of him was at Alexandria. He is 
your man ! something might be done with him 1 ' 

' I believe Flora promises to ask him if she should ever meet 
him in London, but he is always away. If ever we should be hap- 
py enough to get an active incumbent, we shall have a chance.' 

Two days after, Ethel came down equipped for Cocksmoor. It 
was as hot as ever, and Mary was ordered to stay at home, being 
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somewhat pacified by a promise that she should go again as soon as 
the weather was fit for anything but a salamander. 

Dr. Spencer was in the hall, with his bamboo, his great Panama 
hat, and grey loose coat, for he entirely avoided, except on Sundays, 
the medical suit of black. He offered to relieve Ethel of her bag 
of books. 

4 No thank you.' ' (He had them by this time). i But I am 
going to Cocksmoor.' 

* Will you allow me to be your companion ? ' 

1 1 shall be very glad of the pleasure of your company, but I am. 
not in the least afraid of going alone,' said she, smiling, however, so 
as to shew she was glad of such pleasant company. ' I forewarn 
you though that I have business there.' 

' I will find occupation.' 

' And you must promise not to turn against me. I have under- 
gone a great deal already about that place. Norman was always 
preaching against it, and now that he has become reasonable, I 
can't have papa set against it again — besides, he would mind you 
more.' 

Dr. Spencer promised to do nothing but what was quite reason- 
able. Ethel believed that he accompanied her merely because his 
gallantry would not suffer her to go unescorted, and she was not 
sorry, for it was too long a walk for solitude to be very agreeable, 
when strange waggoners might be on the road, though she had 
never let them be " lions in the path." 

The walk was as pleasant as a scorching sun would allow, and 
by the time they arrived at the scattered cottages, Ethel had been 
drawn into explaining many of her Cocksmoor perplexities. 

' If you could get the land granted, where should you choose to 
have it r ' he asked. ( You know it will not do to go and say, " Be 
pleased to give me a piece of land," without specifying what, or 
you might chance to have one at the Land's End.' 

' I see, that was one of the blunders, 5 ' said Ethel ' But I had 
often thought of this nice little square place, between two gardens, 
and sheltered by the old quarry.' 

* Ha ! hardly space enough, I should say,' replied Dr. Spencer, 
stepping it out. * No, that won't do, so confined by the quarry. 
Let us look further.' 

A surmise crossed Ethel. Could he be going to take the work 
on himself, but that was too wild a supposition — she knew he had 
nothing of his own} only a moderate pension from the East India 
Company. 

' What do you think of this ? ' he said, coming to the slope of a 
knoll, commanding a pretty view of the Abbotstoke woods, clear 
from houses, and yet not remote from the hamlet. She agreed that 
it would do well, and he kicked up a bit of turf, and pryed into the 
•oil, pronouncing it dry, and fit for a good foundation. Then ho 
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began to step it out, making a circuit that amazed her, but ho said, 
* It is of no use to do it at twice. Your school can be only the first 
step towards a Church, and you had better have room enough at 
once. It will serve as an endowment in the meantime.' 

He would not let her remain in the sun, and she went into 
school. She found him, when she came out, sitting in the arbour, 
smoking a cigar — rather a shock to her feelings, though he threw 
it away the instant she appeared, and she excused him for hia 
foreign habits. 

» In the evening, he brought down a traveller's case of instru- 
ments, and proceeded to draw a beautiful little map of Cocksmoor, 
where it seemed that he had taken all his measurements, whilst she 
was in school. He ended by an imaginary plan and elevation for 
the school, with a pretty oriel window and bell-gable, that made 
Ethel sigh with delight at the bare idea. 

.Next day, he vanished after dinner, but this he often did ; he 
used to say he must go and have a holiday of smoking — he could 
not bear too much civilized society. He came back for tea, how- 
ever, and had not sat down long before he said, * Now, I know all 
about it. I shall pack up my goods, and be off for Vienna to- 
morrow.' 

' To Vienna ! ' was the general and dolorous outcry, and Ger- 
trude laid hold of him and said he should not go. 

1 1 am coming back,' he said, * if you will have me. The Col- 
lege holds a Court at Fordholm, on the 3rd, and, on the last of this 
month, I hope to return.' 

< College ! Court ! What are you going to do at Vienna ? 
Where have you left your senses ? ' asked Dr. May. 

1 1 find Sir Henry Walkinghame is there. I have been on an 
exploring expedition to Dry dale, found out his man of business, and 
where he is to be written to. The College holds a Court at Ford- 
holm, and I hope to have our business settled.' 

Ethel was too much confounded to speak. Her father was ex- 
claiming on the shortness of the time. 

' Plenty of time,' said Dr. Spencer, demonstrating that he should 
be able to travel comfortably, and have four days to spare at Vien- 
na — a journey, which he seemed to think less of, than did Mr. May 
of going to London. 

As to checking him, of that there was no possibility, nor, indeed, 
notion, though Ethel did not quite know how to believe in it, nor 
that the plan could come to good. Ethel was much better by this 
time : by her vigorous efforts, she had recovered her tone of mind 
and interest in what was passing ; and though, now and then Nor- 
man's letters, carrying sentences of remembrance, made her glow a 
little, she was so steady to her resolution that she averted all traffic 
in messages through her brother's correspondence, and, in that fear, 
allowed it to lapse into Margaret's hands more than she had ever 
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done. Indeed, no one greatly liked writing from home, it waa 
heartless work to say always, ' No news from the Alcestis,' and yet 
they all declared they were not anxious. 

Hector Ernescliffe knelt a great while beside Margaret's sofa, 
on the first evening of his holidays, and there was a long low-voiced 
talk between them. Ethel wished that she had warned him off, for 
Margaret looked much more harassed and anxious, after having 
heard the outpouring of all that was on his mind. 

Dr. Spencer thought her looking worse, when he came, as come 
he did, on the appointed day. He had brought Sir Henry Walk- 
inghame's full consent to the surrender of the land ; drawn ug in 
such form as could be acted upon, and a letter to his man of busi- 
ness. But Nicolson ! He was a worse dragon nearer home, hating 
all schools, especially hating Dr. May. 

However, said Dr. Spencer, in eastern form, ' Have I en- 
countered Rajahs, and smoked pipes with three-tailed Pachas, that 
I should dread the face of the father of quarrymen ? ' 

What he did with the father of quarrymen was not known, 
whether he talked him over, or bought him off — Margaret hoped 
the former ; Dr. May feared the latter ; the results were certain ; 
Mr. Nicolson had agreed that the land should be given up. 

The triumphant Dr. Spencer sat down to write a statement to 
be shewn to the College authorities, when they should come to hold 
their court. 

' The land must be put into the hands of trustees,' he said. 
* The incumbent of course ? ' 

' Then yourself; and we must have another. Your son-in-law ? ' 

' You, I should think,' said Dr. May. 

' 1 ! Why, I am going.' 

I Going, but not gone,' said his friend. 

I I must go ! I tell you, Dick ; I must have a place of my own 
to smoke my pipe in.' 

' Is that all ? ' said Dr. May. ' I think you might be accommo- 
dated here, unless you wished to be near your sister.' 

* My sister is always resorting to watering-places. My nieces 
do nothing but play on the piano. No, I shall perhaps go off to 
America, the only place I have not seen yet, and I more than half 
engaged to go and help at Poonshedagore.' 

1 Better order your coffin then,' niuttered Dr. May. 

* I shall try lodgings in London, near the old Hospital, perhaps 
—and go and turn over the British Museum library.' 

4 Look you here, Spencer, I have a much better plan. Do you 
know that scrap of a house of mine, by the back gate, just big 
enough for you and your pipe ? Set up your staff there. Ethel 
will never get her school built without you.' 

* Oh ! that would be capital ! ' cried Ethel. 

' It would be the best speculation for me. You would pay rent, 
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and the last old woman never did,' continued Dr. May. * A gardes 
the length of this one — ' 

* But I say — I want to be near the British Museum.' 
' Take a season-ticket, and run up once a week.' 

' I shall teach your boys to smoke ! ' 
1 I'll see to that ! ' 

* You have given Cocksmoor one lift,' said Ethel, ' and it will 
never go on without you.' 

1 It is such a nice house ! ' added the children, in chorus ; ' it 
would be such fun to have you there.' 

' Daisy will never be able to spare her other Doctor,' said Mar- 
garet, smiling. 

1 Run to Mrs. Adams, Tom, and get the key,' said Dr". May. 

There was a putting on of hats and bonnets, and the whole party 
walked down the garden to inspect the house — a matter of curiosity 
to some — for it was where the old lady had resided on whom Harry 
had played so many tricks, and the subject of many myths hatched 
between him and G-eorge Larkins. 

It was an odd, little narrow slip of a house, four stories, of two 
rooms all the way up, each with a large window, with a marked 
white eye-brow. Dr. May eagerly pointed out all the conveniences, 
parlour, museum, smoking den, while Dr. Spencer listened, and 
answered doubtfully ; and the children's clamorous anxiety seemed 
to render him the more silent. 

Hector Ernescliffe discovered a jack-daw's nest in the chimney, 
whereupon the whole train rushed off to investigate, leaving the two 
Doctors and Ethel standing together in the empty parlour, Dr. May 
pressing, Dr. Spencer raising desultory'objections; but so evidently 
against his own wishes, that Ethel said, * Now, indeed, you must 
not disappoint us all.' 

* No,' said Dr. May, ' it is a settled thing.' 

1 No, no, thanks, thankb to you all, but it cannot be. Let me 
go—' and he spoke with emotion. i You are very kind, but it is 
not to be thought of.' 

* Why not ? ' said Dr. May. c Spencer, stay with me — ' and he 
spoke with a pleading, almost dependant air, * Why should you 

i It is of no use to talk about it. You are very kind, but- it will 
not do to encumber you with a lone man, growing old.' 
' We have been young together,' said Dr. May. 

* And you must not leave papa,' added Ethel. 

* No,' said Dr. May. * Trouble may be at hand. H*lp us 
through with it. Remember, these children have no uncles.' 

1 You will stay ? ' said Ethel. 

He made a sign of assent — he could do no more, and just then, 
Gertrude came trotting back, so exceedingly smutty, as to call 
everyone's attention. Hector had been shoving Tom half-way up 
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the chimney, in hopes of reaching the nest ; and the consequences 
of this amateur chimney-sweeping had been a plentiful bespatterng 
of all the spectators with soot, that so greatly distressed the young 
ladies, that Mary and Blanche had fled away from public view. 

Dr. Spencer's first act of possession was, to threaten to pull Tom 
down by the heels, for disturbing his jackdaws, whereupon there 
was a general acclamation ; and Dr. May began to talk of maraud- 
ing times, when the jackdaws in the Minster tower had been harried. 

1 Ah ! ' said Dr. Spencer, as Tom emerged, blacker than the out- 
raged jackdaws, and half choked, ' what do you know about jack- 
daws' nests ? You that are no Whichcote scholars.' 

' Don't we ? ' cried Hector, ' when there is a jackdaw's nest in 
Eton Chapel, twenty feet high.' 

1 Old Grey made that ! ' said Tom, who usually acted the part 
of esprit fort to Hector's credulity. 

4 Why, there is a picture of it in Jesse's book,' said Hector. 

' But may not we get up on the roof, to see if we can get at the 
nest, papa ? ' said Tom. 

' You must ask Dr. Spencer. It is his house.' 

Dr. Spencer did not gainsay it, and proceeded even to shew the 
old Whichcote spirit, by leading the assault, and promising to take 
care of Aubrey, while Ethel retained Gertrude, and her father too ; 
for Dr. May had such a great inclination to scramble up the ladder 
after them, that she, thinking it a dangerous experiment for so 
helpless an arm, was obliged to assure him that it would create a 
sensation among the gossiphood of Stoneborough, if their physician 
were seen disporting himself on the top of the house. 

' Ah ! I'm not a physician unattached, like him,' said Dr. May, 
laughing. ' Hollo ! have you got up, Tom ? There's a door up 
there. I'll show you — ' 

* No, don't papa. Think of Mrs. Ledwich ; and asking her to 
see two trustees up there ! ' said Ethel. 

1 Ah ! Mrs. Ledwich ; what is to be done with her, Ethel ? ' 

* I am sure I can't tell. If Flora were but at home, she would 
manage it.' 

' Spencer can manage anything ! ' was the answer. ' That was 
the happiest chance imaginable that you came home with me, and 
so we came to go by the same train.' 

Ethel was only afraid that time was being cruelly wasted ; but 
the best men, and it is emphatically the best that generally are so 
— have the boy strong enough, on one side or other of their natures 
to be a great provocation to womankind ; and Dr. Spencer did not 
rest from his pursuit till the brood of the jackdaws had been dis* 
covered, and two grey-headed nestlings kidnapped, which were 
destined to a wicker cage, and education. Little Aubrey was 
beyond measure proud, and was suggesting all sorts of outrageous 
classical names for them, till politely told by Tom that he would 
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make them as great prigs as himself, and that their names should 
be nothing but Jack and Jill. 

i There's nothing for it but for Aubrey to go to school,' cried 
Tom, sententiously turning round to Ethel. 

* Aye, to Stoneborough,' said Dr. Spencer. 

Tom coloured, as if sorry for his movement, and. hastened away 
to make himself sufficiently clean to go in quest of a prison for his 
captives. 

Dr. Spencer began to bethink him of the paper that he had been 
so eagerly drawing up, and looking at his own begrimed hands, 
asked Ethel whether she would have him for a trustee. 

1 Will the other eight ladies ? ' said Ethel, ' that's the point.' 

' Ha, Spencer ! you did not know what you were undertaking. 
Do you wish to be let off? ' said Dr. May. 

' Not I,' said the undaunted Doctor. * Come, Ethel, let us hear^ 
what should be done.' "* 

' There's no time,' said Ethel, bewildered. i The Court will be 
only on the day after to-morrow.' 

i Ample time ! ' said Dr. Spencer, who seemed ready to throw 
himself into it with all his might. c What we have to do is this. 
The ladies to be propitiated are — ' 

1 Nine Muses, to whom you will have to act Apollo,' . said 
Dr. May, who, having put his friend into the situation, had a 
mischievous delight in laughing at him, and watching what he 
would do. 

* One and two, Ethel, and Mrs. Rivers ! ' 

1 Rather eight and nine,' said Ethel, ' though Flora may be 
somebody now.' 

1 Seven then,' said Dr. Spencer. l Well then, Ethel, suppose we 
set out on our travels this afternoon. Visit these ladies, get them 
to call a meeting to-morrow, and sanction their three trustees.' 

1 You little know what a work it is to call a meeting, or. how 
many notes Miss Rich sends out before one can be accomplished.' 

* Faint heart — you know the proverb, Ethel, Allons* I'll call 
on Mrs. Ledwich — ' 

' Stay,' said Dr. May. * Let Ethel do that, and ask her te tea, 
and we will show her your drawing of the school.' 

So the remaining ladies were divided — Ethel was to visit Miss 
Anderson, Miss Boulder, and Mrs. Ledwich ; Dr. Spencer, the rest, 
and a meeting, if possible, be appointed for the next day. 

Ethel did as she was told, though rather against the grain, and 
her short, abrupt manner, was excused the more readily, that Dr. 
Spencer had teen a subject of much mysterious speculation in 
Stoneborough, and to gain any intelligence respecting him, was 
a great object ; so that she was extremely welcome, wherever she 
called. 

Mrs. Ledwich promised to come to tea, and instantly prepared 
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to walk to Miss Rich, and authorize her to send out the notes of 
summons to the morrow's meeting. Ethel offered to walk with her, 
and found Mrs. and Miss Rich in a flutter, after Dr. Spencer's call ; 
the daughter just going to put on her bonnet and consult Mrs. Led- 
wich, and both extremely enchanted with Dr. Spencer, who l would 
be such an acquisition.' 

The hour was fixed and the notes sent out, and Ethel met Dr. 
Spencer at the garden gate. 

* Well ! ' he said, smiling, ' I think we have fixed them off — 
have not we ? ' 

* Yes ; but is it not heartless that everything should be done 
through so much nonsense ? ' 

' Did you ever hear why the spire of Ulm Cathedral was never 
finished ? ' said Dr. Spencer. 

' No ; why not ? ' 

' Because the citizens would accept no help from their neigh- 
bours.' 

' I am glad enough of help when it-comes in the right way, and 
from good motives.' 

' There are more good motives in the world than you give people 
credit for, Ethel. You have a good father, good sense, and a good 
education ; and you have some perception of the system by which 
things like this should be done. Unfortunately, the system is in 
bad hands here, and these good ladies have been left to work for 
themselves, and it is no wonder that there is plenty of little self- 
importance, nonsense, and the like, among them ; but for their own 
sakes we should rather show them the way, than throw them over- 
board.' 

' If they will be shown,' said Ethel. 

' 1 can't say they seemed to me so very formidable,' said Dr. 
Spencer. ' Gentle little women.' 

1 Oh ! it is only Mrs. Ledwich that stirs them up. I hope you 
are prepared for that encounter.' 

Mrs. Ledwich came to tea, sparkling with black bugles, and was 
very patronizing and amiable. Her visits were generally subjects 
of great dread, for she talked unceasingly, laid down the law, and 
overwhelmed Margaret with remedies; but to-night Dr. Spencer 
took her in hand. It was not that he went out of his ordinary self, 
he was always the same simple mannered, polished gentleman ; but 
it was this that told — she was evidently somewhat in awe of him— 
the refinement kept her in check. She behaved very quietly all the 
evening, admired the plans, consented to everything, and was scarce- 
ly Mrs. Ledwich ! 

* You will get on now, Ethel,' said Dr. May, afterwards. 
* Never fear but that he will get the Ladies' Committee well in 
hand.' 

< Why do you think so, papa ? ' 
Vol. II.— 6 
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' Never you fear — ' 

' That was all she could extract from him, though he looked 
very arch. 

The Ladies' Committee accepted of their representatives with 
full consent ; and the indefatigable J)r. Spencer next had to hunt 
up the fellow trustee. He finally contrived to collect everyone he 
wanted at Fordholm, the case was laid before the College — the 
College was propitious, and, by four o'clock in the evening, Dr. 
Spencer laid before Ethel the promise of the piece cf land. 

Mary's joy was unbounded, and Ethel blushed, and tried to 
thank. This would have been the summit of felicity a year ago, 
and she was vexed with herself for feeling that though land and 
money were both in such safe hands, she could not care sufficiently 
to feel the ecsfcacy the attainment of her object would once have 
given to her. Then she would have been frantic with excitement, 
and heedless of everything ; now she took it so composedly as to 
annoy herself. 

' To think of that one week at Oxford having so entirely turned 
this head of mine ! ' 

Perhaps it was the less at home, because she had just heard that 
George and Flora had accepted an invitation to Glenbracken, but 
though the zest of Cocksmoor might be somewhat gone, she called 
herself to order, and gave her full attention to all that was planned 
by her champion. 

Never did man plunge into business more thoroughly than he, 
when he had once undertaken it. He was one of those men who, 
from gathering particulars of every practical matter that comes 
under their notice, are able to accomplish well whatever they set 
their hand to ; and building was not new to him, though his former 
subjects — a Church and Mission station in India — bore little re- 
membrance to the present. 

He bought a little round dumpling of a white pony, and trotted 
all over the country in search of building materials and builders, 
he discovered trees in distant timber-yards, he brought home speci- 
mens of stone, one in each pocket, to compare and analyze, he went 
to London to look at model schools, he drew plans each more neat 
and beautiful than the last, he compared builders' estimates, and 
wrote letters to the National Society, so as to be able to begin in 
the spring. 

In the meantime he was settling himself, furnishing his new 
house with great precision and taste. He would have no assiat- 
ance in his choice, either of servants or furniture, but made nu • 
merous journeys of inspection to Whitford, to Malvern, and to 
London, and these seemed to make him the more content with 
Stoneborough. Sir .Matthew Fleet had evidently chilled him, and 
as he found his own few remaining relations uncongenial, he be- 
^ came the more ready to find a resting pla.ce in the grey old town* 
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the scenes of his school life, beside the friend of his youth, and the 
children of her, for whose sake he had novcr sought a home of hi& 
own. Though he now and then talked of seeing America, or of 
going back to India, in hopes of assisting his beloved mission at 
Poonshedagore ; these plans were fast dying away, as he formed 
habits and attachments, and perceived the sphere of usefulness open 
to him. 

It was a great step when his packages arrived, and his beautiful 
Indian curiosities were arranged, making his drawing-room as pretty 
a room as could anywhere be seen ; in readiness, as he used to tell 
Ethel, for a grand tea-party for all the Ladies' Committee, when he 
should borrow her and the best silver tea-pot to preside. Moreover 
he had a chemical apparatus, a telescope, and microscope, of great 
power, wherewith he tried experiments that were the height of 
felicity to Tom and Ethel, and much interested their father. He 
made it his business to have full occupation for himself, with plans, 
books, or correspondence, so as not to be a charge on the hands of 
the May family, with whom he never spent an evening without 
special and earnest invitation. 

He gave attendance at the hospital on alternate days, as well as 
taking off Dr. May's hands such of his gratuitous patients as were 
not averse to quit their old Doctor, and could believe in a physi- 
cian in shepherd's plaid, and Panama hat. Exceedingly sociable, 
he soon visited every one far and wide, and went to every sort of 
party, from the grand dinners of the " county families," to the tea 
drinkings of the Stoneborough ladies, a welcome guest at all, and 
enjoying each in his own way. English life was so new to him that 
he entered into the little accessories with the zest of a youth ; and 
there seemed to be a curious change between the two old fellow 
students, the elder and more staid of former days having come 
back with unencumbered freshness to enliven his friend, just begin- 
ning to grow aged under the wear of care and sorrows. 

It was very droll to hear Dr. May laughing at Dr. Spencer's 
histories of his adventures, and at the new aspects in which his own 
well-trodden district appeared to travelled eyes ; and not less amus- 
ing was Dt . Spencer's resolute defence of all the Nine Muses, gene- 
rally and individually. 

He certainly had no reason to think ill of them. As one woman, 
they were led by him, and conformed their opinions. The only 
seceder was Louisa Anderson, who had her brother for her oracle ; 
and, indeed, the more youthful race, to whom Harvey was the glass 
of fashion, uttered disrespectful opinions as to the Doctor's age, and 
would not accede to his being, as Mrs. Ledwich declared, ' much 
younger than Dr. May.' 

Harvey Anderson had first attempted patronage, then argument, 
with Dr. Spencer, but found him equally impervious to both. ' Very 
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clever, but an old world man,' said Harvey. ' He has made up hii 
bundle of prejudices.' 

1 Clever 6ort of lad I ' said Dr. Spencer, ' a cool hand, but very 
shallow — ' 

Ethel wondered to hear thus lightly disposed of, the powers of 
argument that had been thought fairly able to compete with Nor* 
man, and which had taxed him so severely. She did not know how 
differently abstract questions appear to a mature mind, confirmed 
in principle by practice ; and to one young, struggling in self- 
formation, and more used to theories than to realities. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The heart may ache, bat may not burst ; 
Heaven will not leave thoe, nor forsake. 

Chbibtiak Year. 



Hectob and Tom finished their holidays by a morning's shooting 
at the Grange, Dr. May promising to meet them, and let them drive 
him home. 

Meta was out, when he arrived ; and, repairing to the library, 
he found Mr. Rivers sitting by a fire, though it was early in Sep- 
tember, with the newspaper before him, but not reading. He 
looked depressed, and seemed much disappointed at having heard 
that George and Flora had accepted some further invitations in 
Scotland, and did not intend to return for another month. Dr. May 
spoke cheerfully of the hospitality and kindness they had met, but 
failed to enliven him, and, as if trying to assign some cause for his 
vexation, he lamented over fogs and frosts, and began to dread 
an October in Scotland for Flora, almost as if it were the Arctic 
regions. 

He grew somewhat more animated in praising Flora, and speak- 
ing of the great -satisfaction he had in seeing his son married to so 
admirable a person. He only wished it could be the same with his 
daughter. 

4 You are a very unselfish father,' said Dr. May. * I cannot 
ii&aginc you without your little fairy.' 

4 It would be hard to part,' said Mr. Rivers, sighing ; l Yet I 
should be relieved to see her in good hands, so pretty and engaging 
as she is, and something of an heiress. With our dear Flora, she 
is secure of a happy home when I am gone, but still I should be 
glad to have seen — ' and he broke off thoughtfully. 

4 She is so sensible, that we shall see her make a good choice, 
said Dr. May, smiling ; l that is, if she choose at all, for I do not 
know who is worthy of her.' 
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* I am quite indifferent as to fortune,' continued Mr. Rivera. 
1 She will have enoVgh of her own.' 

' Enough not to be dependant, which is the point,' said Dr. May, 
' though I should have few fears for her any way.' 

1 It would be a comfort,' harped on Mr. Rivers, dwelling on 
the subject, as if he wanted to say something, i if she were only 
safe with a man who knew how to \alue her, and make her 
happy. Such a young man as your Norman, now — I have often 
thought — ' , 

Dr. May would not seem to hear, but he could not prevent him- 
self from blushing as crimson as if he had been the very Norman, 
as he answered, going on with his own speech, as if Mr. RiversV 
had been unmade : ' She is the brightest little creature under the 
sun, and the sparkle is down so deep within, that however it may 
turn out, I should never fear for her happiness.' 

' Flora is my great reliance,' proceeded Mr. Rivers. l Her aunt, 
Lady Leonora, is very kind, but somehow she does not seem to suit 
with Meta.' 

ho, thought the Doctor, have you made that discovery, my 
good friend ? * 

The voices of the two boys were heard in the hall, explaining 
their achievements to Meta, and Dr. May took his departure, Hec- 
tor driving him, and embarking in a long discourse on his own 
affairs, as if he had quite forgotten that the Doctor was not his 
father, and going on emphatically, in spite of the absence of mind 
now and then betrayed by his auditor, who, at Dr. Spencer's 
door, exclaimed, ' Stop, Hector, let me out here — thank you ; ' and 
presently brought out his friend into the garden, and sat down 
on the grass, talking low, and earnestly, over the disease with 
which Mr. Rivers had been so long affected ; for though Dr. May 
could not perceive any positively unfavourable symptom, he had been 
rendered vaguely uneasy by the unusual heaviness and depression 
of manner. So long did they sit conversing, that Blanche was 
sent out, primed with an impertinent message, that two such old 
Doctors ought to be ashamed of themselves for sitting so late in 
the dew. 

Dr. Spencer was dragged in to drink tea, and the meal had just 
been merrily concluded, when the door-bell rang, and a message was 
brought in. ' The carriage from the Grange, sir — Miss Rivers 
would be much obliged if you would come directly.' 

' There ! ' said Dr. May, looking at Dr. Spencer, as if to 
say I told you so ; in the first triumph of professional sagacity ; 
but the next moment exclaiming, l Poor little Meta ! ' he hurried 
away. 

A gloom fell on those who remained, for, besides their sympa- 
thy for Meta, and their liking for her kind old father, there was 
that one unacknowledged heartache, which, though in general brave* 
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ly combated, lay in wait always ready to prey on them. Hector 
Btole round to sit by Margaret, and Dr. Spencer muttered, " this 
will never do," and sent Tom to fetch some papers lying on hia 
table, whence he read them some curious accounts that he had just 
received from his Missionary friends in India* 

They were interested, but in a listening mood, that caused a 
universal start when the bell again sounded. This time, James 
reported that the servant from the Grange said his master was very 
ill — he had brought a letter to post for Mr. George Rivers, and here 
was a note for Miss Ethel. It was the only note Ethel had ever 
received from her father, and only contained these few words : — 

Dear E. 

I believe this attack will be the last Como to Meta, and bring 
my things, R. M. 

Ethel put her hands to her forehead. It was as if she had been 
again plunged into the stunned dream of misery of four years ago, 
and her sensation was of equal bewilderment, and uselessness, but it 
was but for a moment — the next she was in a state of over bustle 
and eagerness. She wante^d to fly about and hasten to help Meta, 
and could hardly obey the word and gesture by which Margaret 
summoned her to her side. 

' Dear Ethel, you must calm yourself, or you will not be of 
use.' 

1 1 ? I can't be of any use ! Oh ! if you could go ! If Flora 
were but here ! But I must go, Margaret.' 

1 1 will put up your father's things,' said Dr. Spencer, m a sooth- 
ing tone. * The carriage cannot be ready in a moment, so that 
there will be full time.' 

Mary and Miss Bracy prepared Ethel's own goods, which she 
would otherwise have forgotten; and Margaret, meanwhile, de- 
tained her by her side, trying to calm and encourage her with gentle 
words of council, that might hinder her from giving way to the 
flurry of emotion that had seized her, and prevent her from think- 
ing herself certain to be useless. 

Adams was to drive ner thither in the gig, and it presently came 
to the door. Dr. Spencer wrapped her up well in cloaks and shawls, 
and spoke words of kindly cheer in her ear as she set off. The 
fresh night air blew pleasantly on her, the stars glimmered in full 
glory over head, and now and then her eye was caught by the rock- 
et-like track of a shooting-star. Orion was rising slowly far in the 
east, and bringing to her mind the sailor-boy under the southern 
sky ; if, indeed, he were not where sun and stars no more are the 
light. It was strange that the thought came more as soothing than 
as acute pain ; she could bear to think of him thus in her present 
frame, as long as she had not to talk of him. Under those solemn 
stars, the Life Everlasting seemed to overpower the sense of this 
mortal life and Ethel's agitation was calmed away. 
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The old cedar- tree stood up in stately blackness against the sky ; 
and the lights in the house glanced behind it. The servants looked 
rather surprised to see Ethel, as if she were not expected, and con- 
ducted her to the great drawing-room, which looked the more deso- 
late and solitary, from the glare of lamplight, falling on the empty 
seats which Ethel had lately seen filled with a glad, home party. 
She was looking round, thinking whether to venture up to- Meta's 
room, and there summon Bellairs, when Meta came gliding in, and 
threw her arms round her. Ethel could not speak, but Meta's voice 
was more cheerful than she had expected. * How kind of you, dear 
Ethel ! ' 

' Papa sent for me,' said Ethel. 

' He is so kind 1 Can Margaret spare you ? ' 

' Oh, yes ! but you must leave me. You must want to be with 
him.' 

' He never lets me come in when he has these attacks,' said 
Meta. l If he only would ! But will you come up to my- room ? 
That is nearer.' 

1 Is papa with him ? ' 

' Yes.' 

Meta wound her arms round Ethel, and led her up to her sit- 
ting-room, where a book lay on the table. She said that her father 
had seemed weary and torpid, and had sat still until almost their 
late dinner hour, when he seemed to bethink himself of dressing, 
and had risen. She thought he walked weakly, and rather tottering, 
and had run to make him lean on her, which he did, as far as his 
own room door. There he had kissed her, and thanked her, and 
murmured a word like blessing. She had not, however, been 
alarmed, until his servant had come to tell her that he had another 
seizure. 

Ethel asked whether she had seen Dr. May since he had been 
with her father. She had ; but Ethel was surprised to find that 
she had not taken in the extent of his fears. She had become so 
far accustomed to these attacks, that, though anxious and distressed, 
she did not apprehend more than a few days' weakness, and her 
chief longing was to be of use. She was speaking cheerfully of be- 
ginning her nursing to-morrow, and of her great desire that her papa 
would allow her to sit up with him, when there was a slow, 
reluctant movement of the lock of the door, and the two girls sprang 
to their feet, as Dr. May opened it ; and Ethel read his countenance 
at once. 

Not so Meta. c How is he ? May I go to him ? ' cried she. 

* Not now, my dear,' said Dr. May, putting his hand on her 
shoulder, in a gentle, detaining manner, that sent a thrill of trem- 
bling through her frame, though she did not otherwise move. She 
only clasped her hands together, and looked up in his face. He 
answered the look. l Yes, n.y dear, the struggle is over.' 
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Ethel came near, and put her arm round M*eta's waist, as if id 
strengthen her, as she stood quite passive, and still. 

Dr. May seemed to think it best that all should be told ; but, 
though intently watching Meta, he directed his words to his own 
daughter. ' Thank Heaven, it has been shorter, and less painful, 
thau I had dared to hope.' 

Meta tried to speak, but could not bring out the words, and, 
with an imploring look at Ethel, as if to beg her to make them 
clear for her, she inarticulately murmured, ' Oh ! why did not you 
call me ! ' 

' I could not. He would not let me. His last conscious word 
to me was not to let you see him suffer.' 

Meta wrung her clasped hands together in mute anguish. Dr. 
May signed to Ethel to guide her back to the sofa, but the move- 
ment seemed so far to rouse her, that she said, ' I should like to go 
to bed. 7 

' Eight — the best thing,' said Dr. May ; and he whispered to 
Ethel, * go with her, but don't try to rouse her — don't talk to her 
• Come back to me, presently.' 

He did not even shake hands with Meta, nor wish her good- 
night, as she disappeared into her own room. 

Bellairs undressed her, and Ethel stood watching, till the young 
head, under the load of sorrow, so new to it, was laid on the pillow. 
Bellairs asked her if she would have a light. 

' No, no, thank you — the dark and alone. Good-night,' said 
Meta. 

Ethel went back to the sitting-room, where her father was stand- 
ing at the window, looking out into the night. He turned as she 
came in, folded her in his arms, and kissed her forehead. * And 
how is the poor little dear ? ' he asked. 

' The same,' said Ethel. ' I can't bear to leave her alone, and 
to have said nothing to comfort her.' 

c It is too soon as yet,' said Dr. May — * her mind has not taken it 
in. I hope she will sleep all night, and have more strength to look 
at it when she wakens.' 

' She was utterly unprepared.' 

* I could not make her understand me,' said Dr. May. 

' And, oh, papa, what a pity she was not there ! ' 

1 It was no sight for her; till the last few minutes ; and his 
whole mind seemed bent on sparing her. What tenderness it hag 
been:' 

1 Must we leave her to herself all night ? ' 

1 Better so,' said Dr. May. ' She has been used to loneliness ; 
and to thrust companionship on her would be only harassing.' 

Ethel, who scarcely knew what it was to be alone, looked as if 
she did not undei stand. 

'I used to try to force consolation on people,' said Dr. May 
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4 but I know, now, that it can only be done by following their 
bent.' 

' You have seen so many sorrows,' said Ethel. 

1 1 never understood till I felt, 7 said Dr. May. c Those few first' 
days were a lesson.' 

1 1 did not think you knew what was passing,' said Ethel. 

' I doubt whether any part of my life is more distinctly before 
me than those two days,' said Dr. May. * Flora coming in and out, 
and poor Alan sitting by me ; but I don't believe I had any will. 
I could no more have moved my mind than my broken arm; and I 
verily think, Ethel, that, but for that merciful torpor, I should have 
been frantic. It taught me never to disturb grief.' 

* And what shall we do ? ' 

' You must stay with her till Flora comes. I will be here as 
much as I can. She is our charge till they come home. I told 
him between the spasms, that I had sent for you, and he seemed 
pleased.' 

' If only I were anybody else ! ' * 

Dr. May again threw his arm round her, and looked into her 
face. He felt that he had rather have her, such as she was, than 
anybody else ; and, together, they sat down and talked of what was 
to be done, and what was best for Meta, and of the solemnity of 
being in the house of death. Ethel felt and shewed it so much, in 
her subdued, awe-struck manner, that her father felt checked when- 
ever he was about to return to his ordinary manner, familiarized, 
as he necessarily was, with the like scenes. It drew him back to 
the thought of their own trouble, and their conversation recurred to 
those days, so that each gained a more full understanding of the 
other, and they at length separated, certainly with the more peace- 
• ful and soft feelings for being in the abode of mourning. 

Bellairs promised to call Ethel, to be with her young lady as 
early as might be, reporting that she was sound asleep. And sleep 
continued to shield her till past her usual hour, so that Ethel was up, 
and had been with Dr. May, before she was summoned to her, and 
then she found her half-dressed, and hastening that she might not 
make Dr. May late for breakfast, and in going to his patients. 
There was an elasticity in the happily constituted young mind that 
could not be entirely struck down, nor deprived of power of taking 
thought for others. Yet her eyes looked wandering, and unlike 
themselves, and her words, now and then, faltered, as if she was not 
sure what she was doing or saying. Ethel told her not to mind— 
Dr. Spencer would take care of the patients ; but she did not seem 
to recollect, at first, who Dr. Spencer was, nor to care for being re- 
minded. 

Breakfast was laid out in the little sitting-room. Ethel wanted 
to take the trouble off her hands, but she would not let her. She 
tat behind her urn, and asked about tea or coffee, quite accurately, 
Vol. II.— 6* 
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in a low, subdued voice, that nearly overcame Dr. May. When the 
meal was over, and she had rung the bell, and risen up, as if to her 
daily work, she turned round, with that piteous, perplexed air, and 
stood for a moment, as if confused. 

I Cannot we help you ? ' said Ethel. 

I I don't know. Thank you. But, Dr. May, I must not keep 
you from other people — ' 

1 1 have no one to go to this morning,' said Dr. May. 1 1 am 
ready to stay with you, my dear.' 

Meta came closer to him, and murmured, ' Thank you ! ' 

The breakfast things had, by this time, been taken away, and 
Meta looking to see that the door had shut for the last time, said, 
in a low voice, ' Now tell me — ' 

Dr. May drew her down, to sit on the sofa beside him, and, in 
his soft, sweet voice, told her all that she wished to learn of her 
father's last hours, and was glad to see showers of quiet, wholesome 
tears drop freely down, but without violence, and she scarcely 
attempted to speak. There was a pause at the end, and then she 
said, gently, ' Thank you, for it all. Dear papa ! ' And she rose 
up, and went back to her room. 

' She has learnt to dwell apart,' said Dr. May, much moved. 

1 How beautifully she bears up ! ' said Ethel. 

' It has been a life which, as she has used it, has taught her 
strength and self-dependance in the midst of prosperity.' 

' Yes,' said Ethel, i she has trained herself by her dread of self- 
indulgence, and seeking after work. But oh ! what a break up it 
is for her ! I cannot think how she holds up. Shall I go to her ? ' 

' I think not. She knows the way to-the only Comforter. I am 
Bot afraid of her after those blessed tears.' 

Dr. May was right ; Meta presently returned to them, in the same 
gentle subdued sadness, enfolding her, indeed, as a flower weighed 
down by mist, but not crushing nor taking away her powers. It 
was as if she were truly upheld ; and thankful to her friends as 
dhe was, she did not throw herself on them in utter dependance or 
self-abandonment. 

She wrote needful letters, shedding many tears over them, and 
often obliged to leave off to give the blinding weeping its course, 
but refusing to impose any unnecessary task upon Dr. May's lame 
arm. All that was right, she strove to do ; she saw Mr. Charles 
Wilmot, and was refreshed by his reading to her, and when Dr." May 
desired it, she submissively put on her bonnet, and took several 
turns with Ethel in the shrubbery, though it made her cry heartily 
to look into the down-stairs rooms. And she lay on the sofa at last, 
owning herself strangely tired, she did not know why, and glad that 
Ethel should read to her. By-and-by, she went to dress for the 
evening, and *?ame back, full of the tidings that one of the children 
in the village had been badly burnt. It occupied her very much-— 
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Ae made Ethel promise to go and see about her to-morrow, and 
sent Bellairs at once with every comfort that she could devise. 

On the whole, those two days were to Ethel a peaceful and com* 
fortable time. She saw more than usual of her father, and had such 
conversations with him as were seldom practicable at home, and that 
chimed in with the unavowed care which hung on their minds ; 
while Meta was a most sweet and loving charge, without being a 
burthen, and often saying such beautiful things in her affectionate 
resignation, that Ethel could only admire and lay them up in her 
mind. Dr. May went backwards and forwards, and brought good 
accounts of Margaret and fond messages ; he slept at the Grange 
each night, and Meta used to sit in her corner of the sofa and work, 
or not, as best suited her, while she listened to his talk with Ethel, 
and now and then herself joined. 

George Rivera's absence was a serious inconvenience in all 
arrangements; but his sister dreaded his grief as much as she 
wished for his return ; and often were the posts and the journeys 
reekoned over, without a satisfactory conclusion, as to when ho 
could arrive from so remote a part of Scotland. 

At last, as the two girls had finished their early dinner, the 
butler brought in word that Mr. Norman May was there. Meta 
at once begged that Jie would come in, and Ethel went into the 
hall to meet him. He looked very wan, with the dark rings round 
his eyes, a deeper purple than ever, and he could hardly find utter- 
ance to ask ' how is she ? ' 

i As good and sweet as she can be,' said Ethel, warmly ; but no 
more, for Meta herself had come to the dining-room door, and was 
holding out her hand. Norman took it in both his, but could not 
speak ; Meta's own soft voice was the first. i I thought you would 
come — he was so fond of you.' 

Poor Norman quite gave way, and Meta was the one to speak 
gentle words of soothing. ' There is so much to be thankful for,' 
she said. ' He has been spared so much of the suffering Dr. May 
feared for him ; and he was so happy about George.' 

Norman made a great effort to recover himself. Ethel asked 
for Flora and George. It appeared that they had been on an 
excursion when the first letter arrived at Glenbracken, and thus had 
received both together in the evening, on their return. George 
had been greatly overcome, and they had wished to set off instantly , 
but Lady Glenbracken would not hear of Flora's travelling night 
and day, and it had at length been arranged that Norman Ogilvie 
should drive Norman across the country that evening, to catch the 
mail for Edinburgh, and he had been on the road ever since. George 
was following with his wife more slowly, and would be at home 
to-morrow evening. Meantime, he sent full authority to his father- 
in-law to make arrangements. 

Ethel went to see the burnt child, leaving Meta to take her 
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walk in the garden tinder Norman's charge. He waited on hei 
with a sort of distant reverence for a form of grief, so unlike what 
he had dreaded for her, when the first shock of the tidings had 
brought back to him the shattered bewildered feelings to which he 
dared not recur. 

To dwell on the details, was, to her, a comfort, knowing his 
sympathy and the affection there had been between him and her 
father ; *nor had they parted in such absolute brightness, as to make 
(hem unprepared for such a meeting as the present. The cloud of 
suspense was brooding lower and lower over the May family, and 
the need of faith and submission was as great with them as with 
the young orphan herself. Norman said little, but that little was 
so deep and fervent, that after a time, Meta could not help saying, 
when Ethel was seen in the distance, and their talk was nearly 
over — * Oh ! Norman, these things are no mirage.' 

' It is the world that is the mirage,' he answered. 

Ethel came up, and Dr. May also, in good time for the post. 
He was obliged to become very busy, using Norman for his secre- 
tary, till he saw his son's eyes so heavy, that he remembered the 
two nights that he had been up, and ordered him to go home, and 
go to bed as soon as tea was over. 

* May I come back to-morrow ? ' 

' Why — yes — I think you may. No, no,' he added, recollecting 
himself,' I think you had better not,' and he did not relent, though 
Norman looked disappointed. 

Meta had already expressed her belief that her father would be 
buried at the suburban Church, where lay her mother ; and Dr. 
May having been desired to seek out the will and open it, found it 
was so ; and fixed the day and hour with Meta, who was as sub' 
missive and reasonable as possible, though much grieved that ho 
thought she could not be present. 

Ethel, after going with Meta to her room at night, returned as 
usual -to talk matters over with him, and again say how good Meta 
was. 

' And I think Norman's coming did her a great deal of good,' 
said Ethel. 

1 Ha ? yes,' said the Doctor, thoughtfully. 

' She thinks so much of Mr. Rivers' having been fond of him.' 

4 Yes,' said the Doctor, l he was. I find, in glancing over the 
will, which was newly made on Flora's marriage, that he has 
remembered Norman — left him £100 and his portfolio of prints 
from Raffaelle.' 

* Has he, indeed ? how very kind — how much Norman will 
vajue it.' 

1 It is remarkable,' said Dr. May, and then, a3 if he could not 
help it, told Ethel what Mr. Rivers had said of his wishes with 
regard to his daughter. Ethel blushed and smiled, and looked so 
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much touched and delighted, that he grew alarmed anl said, ' Yon 
know, Ethel, this must he as if it never had been mentioned. ' 

* What ! you will not tell Norman ? ' 

* No, certainly not, unless I see strong cause. They are very 
fond of each other, certainly, but they don't know, and I dont know, 
whether it is not like brother and sister. I would not have either 
of them guess at this, or feel bound in any way. Why, Ethel ! she 
has thirty thousand pounds, and I dont know how much more.' 

1 Thirty thousand I ' said Ethel, her tone, one of astonishment, 
while his had been almost of objection. 

' It would open a great prospect,' continued Dr. May, com- 
placently, ' with Norman's talents, and such a lift as that, he might 
be one of the first men in England, provided he had nerve and 
hardness enough, which I doubt.' 

i He would not care for it,' said Ethel. 

1 No ; but the field of usefulness — but what an old fool I am, 
after all my resolutions not to be ambitious for that boy ; to be set 
a going by such a thing as this ! Still Norman is something out of 
the common way. I wonder what Spencer thinks of him.' 

' And you never mean them to hear of it ? ' 

' If they settle it for themselves,' said Dr. May, l that sanction 
will come in to give double value to mine — or if I should see poor 
Norman hesitating as to the inequality, I might smooth the way ; 
but you see, Ethel, this puts us in a most delicate situation towards 
this pretty little creature. What her father wanted, was only to 
guard her from fortune-hunters, and if she should marry suitably 
elsewhere, — why — we will be contented.' 

' I dont think I should be,' said Ethel. 

' She is the most winning of humming birds, and what we see 
of her now, gives one double confidence in her. She is so far from 
the petted helple ss girl, that he, poor man, would fain have made 
her ! And she has a bright, brave temper and elastic spirits, that 
would be the very thing for him, poor boy, with that morbid 
sensitiveness — he would not hurt her, and she would brighten him. 
It would be a very pretty thing — but we must never think about it 
again.' 

4 If we can help it,' said Ethel. 

* Ah ! I am sorry I have put it into your head too. We shall 
not so easily be unconscious now, when they talk about each other 
in the innocent way they do. We have had a lesson against being 
pleased at match-making ! But,' turning away from the subject, 
1 you shall not lose your Cocksmoor income, Ethel — ' 

' 1 had never thought of that. You had taken no fees here since 
we have been all one family.' 

* Well, he has been good enough to luave me £500, and Cocks 
moor can have the interest, if you like.' 

i Oh thank you, papa.' 
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c It is only its due, for I suppose that is for attendance. Per- 
sonally, to myself, he has left that beautiful Claude which he knew 
I admired so much. He has been very kind 1 But after all, we 
ought not to be* talking of all this — I should not have known it, 
if I had not been forced to read the will. Well, so we are in Flora's 
house, Ethel ! I wonder how poor dear little Meta will feel the be- 
ing a guest here, instead of the mistress. I wish that boy were three 
or four years older 1 I should like- to take her straight home with 
us — I should like to have her for a daughter. I shall always look 
on her as one.' 

< Aa a Daisy ! ' said Ethel. 

' Don't talk of it ! ' said Dr. May, hastily ; ' this is no time for 
such things. After all, I am glad that the funeral is not here— 
Flora and Meta might be rather overwhelmed with these three in- 
congruous sets of relations. By their letters, those Biverses must 
be quite as queer a lot as George's relations. After all, if we have 
nothing else, Ethel, we have the best of it, in regard to such rela- 
tions as we have.' 

' There is Lord Cosham,' said Ethel. 

' Yes, he is Meta's guardian, as well as her brother ; but he 
could not have her to live with him. She must depend upon Flora. 
But we shall see — 

Ethel felt confident that Flora would be very kind to her little 
sister-in-law, and yet one of those gleams of doubt crossed her, 
whether Flora would not be somewhat jealous of her own authority. 

Late the next evening, the carriage drove to the door, and 
George and Flora appeared in the hall. Their sisters went out to 
meet them, and George folded Meta in his arms, and kissing her 
again and again, called her his poor dear little sister, and wept bit- 
terly, and even violently. Flora stood beside Ethel, and said, in a 
low voice, that poor George felt it dreadfully, and then came for- 
ward, touched him gently, and told him that he must not overset 
Meta; and, drawing her from him, kissed her, and said what a 
grievous time this had been for her, and how sorry they had been to 
leave her so long, but they knew she was in the best hands. 

4 Yes, I should have been so sorry you had been over-tired. I 
was quite well off,' said Meta. 

1 And you must look on us as your home,' added Flora. 

How can she ? thought Ethel. This is taking possession, and 
making Meta a guest already 1 

However, Meta did not seem so to feel it — she replied by ca- 
resses, and turned again to her brother. Poor George was by far 
the most struck down of all the mourners, and his whole demeanour 
gave his new relations a much warmer feeling towards him than they 
could ever have hoped to entertain. His gentle refined father had 
softly impressed his duller nature ; and his want of attention, and 
many extravagances came back upon him acutely now, in his 
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changed home. He could hardly bear to lo^k at hid little orphan 
sister, and lavished every mark of fondness upon her ; nor could he 
endure to sit at the bottom of his table; but when they had gone 
into dinner, he turned away from the chair and hid his face. Ho 
was almost like a child in his want of self-restraint ; and with all 
Dr. May's kind soothing manner, he could not bring him to attend 
to any of the necessary questions as to arrangements, and was 
obliged to refer to Flora, whose composed good sense was never at 
fault. 

Ethel was surprised to find that it would be a great distress to 
Meta to part with her until the funeral was over, though she would 
hardly express a wish, lest Ethel should be needed at home. As 
soon as Flora perceived this, she begged her sister to stay, and again 
Ethel felt unpleasantly that Meta might have seen, if she had chosen, 
that Flora took the invitation upon herself. 

So, while Dr. May, with George, Norman, and Tom, went to Lon- 
don, she remained, though not exactly knowing what good she was 
doing, unless by making the numbers rather less scanty ; but both 
sisters declared her to be the greatest comfort possible ; and when 
Meta shut herself up in her own room, where she had long learnt to 
seek strength in still communing with her own heart, Flora seemed 
to find it a relief to call her sister to hers, and talk over ordinary 
subjects, in a tone that struck on Ethel's ear as a little incongruous 
— but then Flora had not been here from the first, and the impres- 
sion could not be as strong. She was very kind, and her manner, 
when with others, was perfect, from its complete absence of affecta- 
tion ; but, alone with Ethel, there was a little complacency some- 
times betrayed, and some curiosity whether her father had read the 
will. Ethel allowed what she had heard of the contents to be ex- 
tracted from her, and it certainly did not diminish Flora's secret 
satisfaction in being " somebody." 

She told the whole history of her visits ; first, how cordial Lady 
Leonora Langdale had been, and then, how happy she had been at 
Glenbracken. The old Lord and Lady, and Marjorie, all equally 
charming in their various ways; and Norman* Ogil vie so good a son, 
and so highly thought of in his own country. 

' Did I tell you, Ethel, that he desired to be remembered to 
you?' 

' Yes, you said so.' 

* What has Coralie done with it ? ' continued Flora, seeking in 
her dressing-case. * She must have put it away with my brooches. 
Oh no, here it is. I had been looking for Oairn-gorm specimens 
in a shop, saying I wanted a brooch that you would wear, when 
Norman Ogilvie came riding after the carriage, looking quite hot 
and eager ! He had been to some other place, and hunted this one 
up. Is it not a beauty ? ' 

It was one of the round Bruce brooches, of dark pebble, with a 
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•silver fem-leaf lying across it, the dots of small Cairn-gorm stones. 
1 The Glenbracken badge, you know,' continued Flora. 

Ethel twisted it about in her finges, and said, ' Was not it meant 
for you ? ' 

4 It was to oblige me, if you choose so to regard it,' said Flora, 
smiling. ' He gave me no injunctions ; but you see, you must wear 
it now. I shall not wear coloured brooches for a year.' 

Ethel sighed. She felt as if her black dress ought, perhaps, to 
be worn for a nearer cause. She had a great desire to keep that 
Glenbracken brooch ; and surely it could not be wrong. To refuse 
it would be much worse, and would only lead to Flora's keeping it, 
and not caring for it. 

* Then it is your present, Flora ? ' 

' If you like better to call it so, my dear. I find Norman Ogilvie 
is going abroad in a few months. I think we ought to ask him here 
on his way.' 

' Flora 1 I wish you would not talk about such things ! ' 

I Do you really and truly, Ethel ? ' ■ 

' Certainly not, at such a time as this,' said Ethel. 

Flora was checked a little, and sat down to write to Marjorie 
Ogilvie. l Shall I say you like the brooch, Ethel ? ' she asked, 
presently. 

4 Say what is proper,' said Ethel, impatiently. l You know what 
I mean, in the fullest sense of the word.' 

< Do I ? ' said Flora. 

I I mean,' said Ethel, c that you may say, simply and rationally, 
that I like the thing, but I won't have it said as a message, or that 
I take it as his present.' 

i Very well,' said Flora, 6 the whole affair is simple enough, if 
you would not be so conscious, my dear.' 

I Flora ! I can't stand your calling me my dear ! ' 

I I am very much obliged to you,' said Flora, laughing, more than 
she would have liked to be seen, but recalled by her sister's look. 
Ethel was sorry at once. * Flora, I beg your pardon, I did not 
mean to be cross, only please don't begin about that-—Indeed, I 
think you had better leave out about the brooch altogether. No 
one will wonder at your passing it over in such a return as this.' 

* You are right,' said Flora, thoughtfully. 

Ethel carried the brooch to her own room, and tried to keep 
herself from speculating what had been Mr. Ogilvie's views in pro- 
curing it, and whether he remembered showing her, at Woodstock, 
what sort of fern was his badge, and how she had abstained from 
preserving the piece shut up in her guide-book. 

Meta's patient sorrow was the best remedy for proneness to such 
musings. How happy poor little Meta had been ! The three sisters 
sat together that long day, and Ethel read to the others, and by- 
and-by went to walk in the garden with them, till, as Flora wai 
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going in, Meta asked, l Do you think it would be wrong for me to 
cross the park to see that little burnt girl, as Mr. Wilmot is away 
to-day, and she has no one to go to her.' 

Flora ceuld see no reason against it, and Meta and Ethel left 
the garden, and traversed the green park, in its quiet home beauty, 
not talking much, except that Meta said, ' Well 1 I think there is 
quite as much sweetness, as sadness, in this evening.' 

1 Because of this calm autumn sunset beauty ? ' said Ethel. ' Look 
at the golden light coming in under the branches of the trees.' 

' Yes,' said Meta, ' one cannot help thinking how much more 
beautiful it must be — ' 

The two girls said no more, and came to the cottage where so 
much gratitude was expressed at seeing Miss Rivers, that it was 
almost too much for her. She left Ethel to talk, and only said a 
few soft little words to her sick scholar, who seemed to want her 
voice and smile to convince her that the small mournful face under 
all that black crape, belonged to her own dear bright teacher. 

1 It is odd,' said Meta, as they went back ; * it is seeing other 
people that makes one know it is all sad and altered — it seems so 
bewildering, though they are so kind.' 

' 1 know what you mean,' said Ethel. 

I One ought not to wish it to go on, because there are other 
people and other duties,' said Meta, ' but quietness is so peaceful. 
Do you know, Ethel, I shall always think of those two first days, 
before anybody came, with you and Dr. May, as something very — 
very — precious,' she said, at last, with the tears rising. 

I I am sure I shall,' said Ethel. 

1 1 don't know how it is, but there is something even in this 
affliction that makes it like — a strange sort of happiness,' said Meta, 
musingly. 

' I know what it is ! ' said Ethel. 

1 That He is so very good ? ' said Meta, reverently. 

' Yes,' said Ethel, almost rebuked for the first thought, namely, 
that it was because Meta was so very good. 

' It does make one feel more confidence,' said Meta. 

' " It is good for me to have been in trouble," ' repeated Ethel. 

6 Yes,' said Meta. * I hope it is not wrong or unkind in me to 
feel it, for I think dear papa would wish it ; but I do not feel as if 
— miss him always as I shall — the spring of life were gone from me. 
I don't think it can, for I know no more pain or trouble can reach 
him, and there is— rdon't you think, Ethel, that I may think so? — 
especial care for the orphan, like a compensation. And there is 
hope, and work here. And I am very thankful ! How much worse 
it would have been, if George had not been married 1 Dear Flora ! 
Will you tell her, Ethel, how really I do wish her to take the com- 
mand of me. Tell her it will be the greatest kindness in the world 
to make me useful to her.' 
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1 1 will,' said Ethel. 

' And please tell her that I am afraid I may forget, and take 
upon me, as if I were still lady of the house. Tell her I do not 
mean it, and I hope that she will check it.' 

* I think there is no fear of her forgetting that,' said Ethel, 
regretting the words before they were out of her mouth. 

' I hope I shall not,' said Meta. i If I do, I shall drive myself 
away to stay with Aunt Leonora, and I don't want to do that at all. 
So please to make Flora understand that she is head, and I am 
ready to be hand and foot ; ' and Meta's bright smile shone out with 
the pleasure of a fresh and loving service. 

Ethel understood the force of her father's words, that it was a 
brave, vigorous spirit. 

Dr. May came back with George, and staid to dinner, after 
which he talked over business with Flora, whose sagacity continually 
amazed him, and who undertook to make her husband understand, 
and do what was needed. 

Meta meanwhile cross-questioned her brother on the pretty 
village by the Thames, of which she had a fond, childish remem- 
brance, and heard from him of the numerous kind messages from 
all her relations. There were various invitations, but George re- 
peated them unwillingly. 

i You won't go, Meta,' he said. * It would be a horrid nuisance 
to part with you.' 

* As long as you think so, dear George. — When I am in your 
way, or Flora's — ' 

' That will never be ! I say, Flora, will she ever be in our way ? ' 
c No, indeed ! Meta and I understand that,' said Flora, looking 
up. ' Well, I suppose Bruce can't be trusted to value the books 
and prints — ' 

Dr. May thought it a great relief that Meta had a home with 
Flora, for, as he said to Ethel, as they went home together, * Cer- 
tainly, except Lord Cosham, I never saw such an unpresentable 
crew as their relations. You should have heard the boys after- 
wards ! There was ^Master Tom turning up his Eton nose at them, 
and pronouncing that there never were such a set of snobs, and 
Norman taking him to task as I never heard him do before — telling 
him that he would nearer have urged his going to Eton, if he had 
thought it would make him despise respectable folks, probably, bet- 
ter than himself, and that this was the last time in the world for 
such observations — whereat poor Tommy was quite annihilated ; for 
a word from Norman goes further with him than a lecture from any- 
one else.' 

4 Well, I think Norman was right as to the unfitness of the time.' 

1 j3o he was. But we had a good deal of them waiting in the inn. 

parlour. People make incongruities when they will have such things 

done in state. It <sould not be helped here, to be sure • but I 
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always feel, at a grand undertaker's display like this, that, except 
the Bervice itself, there is little to give peace or soothing. I hate 
what makes a talk ! Better be little folk.' 

4 One would rather think of our own dear cloister, and those whc 
cared so much,' said Ethel. 

* Ah ! you were happy to be there ! ' said Dr. May. l But it all 
comes to the same — ' Pausing, he looked from the window — then 
signed to Ethel to do the same— ;Orion glittered in the darkness. 

' One may sleep sound without the lullaby,' said Dr. May, l and 
the waves — ' 

1 Oh ! don't, papa. You don't give up hope ! ' 

' I believe we ought, Ethel Don't tell her, but I went to the 
Admiralty to-day.' 

1 And what did you hear there ? ' 

* Great cause for fear — but they do not give up. My poor Mar- 
garet 1 But those stars tell us they are in the same Hand.' 



• •• 



CHAPTEB XIII. 

Shall I sit alone in my chamber, 

And set the chairs by the wall, 
While you sit with lords and princes, 

Yet have not a thought at ad ? 

Shall I sit alone in my chamber, 

And dnly the table lay. 
Whilst you stand up in the diet, 

And have not a word to say ? 

Old Danish Ballad. 

4 Nokman, are you come already ? ' exclaimed Margaret, as her 
brother opened the door, bringing in with him the crisp breath of 
December. 

1 Yes, I came away directly after collections. How are you 
Margaret ? ' 

* Pretty brave, thank you; ' but the brother and sister both read 
on each other's features, that the additional three months of suspense 
had told. There were traces of toil and study on Norman's brow, 
the sunken look about his eyes, and the dejected outline of his 
cheek, Margaret knew betokened discouragement ; and though her 
mild serenity was not changed, she was almost transparently thin 
and pale. They had long ago left off asking whether there were 
tidings, and seldom was the subject adverted to, though the iRiole 
family seemed to be living beneath a dark shadow. 

' How is Flora? ' he next asked. 

' Going on beautifully, except that papa thinks she does too much 
in every way. She declares that she shall bring the baby to show 
me in another week, but I don't think it will be allowed.' 

1 And the little lady prospers? ' 
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' Capitally, though I get rather contradictory reports of her. 
First, papa declared her something surpassing— exactly like Flora, 
and so I suppose she is ; but Ethel and Meta will say nothing for 
her beauty, and Blanche calls her a fright. But papa is her de- 
voted admirer — he does so enjoy having a sort of property again in 
a baby.' 

* And George Rivers ? ' said Norman, smiling. 

1 Poor George ! he is very proud of her in his own way. He has 
just been here with a note from Flora, and actually talked ! Be* 
tween her and the election, he is wonderfully brilliant.' 

4 The election ? Has Mr. Esdaile resigned ? ' 

1 Have you not heard ? He intends it, and George himself is 
going to stand. The only danger is, that Sir Henry Walkinghame 
should think of it.' 

' Rivers in parliament ! Well, sound men are wanted.' 

' Fancy Flora, our member's wife. How well she will become 
her position.' 

* How soon is it likely to be ? ' 

6 Quickly, I fancy. Dr. Spencer, who knows all kinds of news 
(Papa says he makes a scientific study of gossip, as a new branch 
of comparative anatomy), found out from the Clevelafcds, that Mr. 
Esdaile meant to retire, and happened to mention it the last time 
that Flora came to see me. It was like firing a train. You would 
have wondered to see how it excited her, who usually shows her 
feelings so little. She has been so much occupied with it, and so 
anxious that George should be ready to take the field at once, that 
papa was afraid of its hurting her, and Ethel comes home declaring 
that the election is more to her than her baby.' 

' Ethel is apt to be a little hard on Flora. They are too unlike 
to understand each other.' 

6 Ethel is to be godmother though, and Flora means to ask Mr. 
Ogilvie to come and stand.' 

' I think he will be gone abroad, or I should have asked him to 
fulfil his old promise of coming to us.' 

* I believe he must be lodged here, if he should come. Flora 
will have her house full, for Lady Leonora is coming. The baby 
is to be called after her.' 

1 Indeed 1 ' exclaimed Norman. 

* Yes, I thought it unnecessary, as she is not George's aunt, but 
Flora is grateful to her for much kindness, and she is coming to 
see Ata. I am afraid papa is a little hurt, that any name but one 
should have been chosen.' 

' Has Meta been comfortable ? ' 

1 Dear little thing ! Everyone says how beautifully she has be- 
haved. She brought all her housekeeping books to Flora at once, 
and only begged to be made helpful in whatever way might be most 
convenient. Sho explained, what we never knew before, how she 
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had the young maids in to read with her, and asked leave to go on. 
Very few could have been set aside so simply and sweetly in their 
own house.' 

* Flora was sensible of it, I hope.' 

1 O yes. She took the management of course, but Meta ia 
charmed with her having the girls in from the village, in turn, to 
help in the scullery. They have begun family prayers too, and 
George makes the stable men go to Church — a matter which had 
been past Meta, so you may guess, though she had been a wonder- 
ful little manager, and Flora owned herself quite astonished.' 

' I wonder only at her being astonished.' 

* Meta owned to Ethel that what had been worst of all to her 
was the heart sinking, at finding herself able to choose her occupa- 
tions, with no one to accommodate them to. But she would not 
give way — she set up more work for herself at the school, aad has 
been talking of giving singing lessons at Cocksmoor ; and she forced 
herself to read, though it was an effort. She has been very happy 
lately in nursing Flora.' 

< Is Ethel there ? ' 

i No ; she is, as usual, at Cocksmoor. There are great councils 
about sending Cherry to be trained for her new school.' 

' Would Flora be able to see me, if I were to ride over to the 
Grange ? ' 

' you may try ; and, if papa is not there, I dare say she will.' 

' At least, I shall see Meta, and she may judge. I want to see 
Rivers too, so I will ask if the bay is to be had. Ah ! you have 
the Claude, I see.' 

1 Yes, it is too large for this room ; but papa put it here that I 
might enjoy it, and it is almost a companion. The sky improves so 
in the sunset light.' 

Norman was soon at Abbotstoke ; and, as he drew his rein, 
Meta's bright face nodded to him from Flora's sitting-room window; 
and, as he passed the conservatory, the little person met him, with 
a summons, at once, to his sister. 

He found Flora on the sofa, with a table beside her, covered 
with notes and papers. She was sitting up writing ; and, though 
somewhat pale, was very smiling and animated. 

' Norman, how kind to come to me the first thing ! ' 

* Margaret encouraged me to try whether you would be visible.' 
' They want to make a regular prisoner of me,' said Flora, 

laughing. ' Papa is as bad as the old nurse ! But he has not been 
here to-day, so I have had my own way. Did you meet George ? ' 
1 No ; but Margaret said he had been with her.' 

* I wish he would come. We expect the second post to bring 
the news that Mr. Esdaile has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 
If he found it so, he meant to go and talk to Mr. Bramshaw ; for, 
though he is so dull, we must make him agent.' 
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' Is there any danger of opposition ? ' 

* None at all, if we are soon enough in the field. Papa's nani« 
will secure us, and there is no one else on the right side to come for- 
ward, so that it is an absolute rescue of the seat. 3 

4 It is the very moment when men of principle are most wanted, 
said Norman. * The questions of the day are no light matters ; and 
it is an immense point to save Stoneborough from being represented 
by one of the Tomkins' set.' 

1 Exactly so,' said Flora. 1 1 should feel it a crime to say one 
word to deter George, at a time when every effort must be made to 
support the right cause. One must make sacrifices when the high- 
est interests are at stake.' 

Flora seemed to thrive upon her sacrifice — she had never appeared 
more brilliant and joyous. Her brother saw, in her, a Roman 
matron ; and the ambition that was inherent in his nature, began 
to find compensation for being crushed, as far as regarded himself, 
by soaring for another. He eagerly answered that he fully agreed 
with her, and that she would never repent urging her husband to 
take on himself the duties incumbent on all who had the power. 

Highly gratified, she asked him to look at a copy of George's 
intended address, which was lying on the table. He approved of 
the tenor, but saw a few phrases susceptible of a better point. 
' Give it,' she said, putting a pen into his hand ; and he began to 
interline and erase her fair manuscript, talking earnestly, and work- 
ing up himself and the address at the same time, till it had grown 
into a composition far superior to the merely sensible affair it had 
been. Eloquence and thought were now in the language, and sub- 
*tance-^-and Flora was delighted. 

' I have been very disrespectful to my niece all this time,' said 
Norman, descending from the clouds of patriotism. 

' I do not mean to inflict her mercilessly on her relations,' said 
Flora, * but I should like you to see her. She is so ]ike Blanche.' 

The little girl was brought in, and Flora made a very pretty 
young mother, as she held her in her arms, with so much graceful 
pride. Norman was perfectly entranced — he had never seen his 
sister so charming or so admirable, between her delight in her in- 
fant, and her self-devotion to the good of her husband and her 
country — acting so wisely, and speaking so considerately; and 
praising her dear Meta with so much warmth. He would never 
have torn himself away, had not the nurse hinted that Mrs. Rivers 
had had too much excitement and fatigue already to-day ; and, be- 
sides, he suspected that he might find Meta in the drawing-room, 
where he might discuss the whole with her, and judge for himself 
of her state of spirits. 

Flora's next visitor was her father, who came as the twilight was 
enhancing the comfortable red brightness of the fire. He was very 
happy in these visits — mother and child had both prospered so well, 
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and it was quite a treat to be able to expend his tenderness on Flora. 
His little grandchild seemed to renew his own happy days, and he 
delighted to take her from her mother, and fondle her. No sooner 
was the baby in his arms, than Flora's hands were busy among thp 
papers, and she begged him to ring for lights. 

I Not yet,' he said. ' Why can't you sit in the dark, and give 
yourself a little rest ? ' 

' I want you to hear George's address. Norman has been looking 
at it, and I hope you will not think it too strong,' and she turned, 
so that the light might fall on the paper. 

* Let me see,' said Dr. May, holding out his hand for it. 

4 This is a rough copy, too much scratched for you to make out.' 

She read it accordingly, and her father admired it exceedingly — 
Norman's touches, above all ; and Flora's reading had dovetailed all 
so neatly together that no one knew where the joins were. ' I will 
copy it fairly,' she said, l if you will show it to Dr. Spencer, and 
ask whether he thinks it too strong. Mr. Dodsley too ; he would 
be more gratified if he saw it first, in private, and thought himself 
consulted.' 

Dr. May was dismayed at seeing her take up her pen, make a . 
desk of her blotting-book, and begin her copy by firelight. 

' Flora, my dear,' he said, ' this must not be. Have I not told 
you that you must be content to rest ? ' 

I I did not get up till ten o'clock, and have been lying here ever 
since.' 

1 But what has this head of yours been doing ? Has it been rest- 
ing for ten minutes together ? Now, I know what I am saying, 
Flora — I want you, that if you will not give yourself needful quiet 
now, you will suffer for it by-and-by.' 

Flora smiled, and said, ' I thought I had been very good. But, 
what is to be done when one's wits will work, and there is work for 
them to do ? ' 

* Is not there work enough for them here? ' said Dr. May, looking 
at the babe. c Your mother used to value such a retirement from 
care.' 

Flora was silent for a minute, then said, 'Mr. Esdaile should 
have put off his resignation to suit me. It is an unfortunate time 
for the election.' 

' And you can't let the election alone ? ' 

She shook her head, and smiled a negative, as if she would, but 
that she was under a necessity. 

' My dear, if the election cannot go on without you, it had better 
not go on at all.' 

She looked very much hurt, and turned away her head. 

Her father was grieved. ' My dear,' he added, i I know you 
desire to be of use, especially to George ; but do you not believe 
that he would rather fail, than that you, or his child, should suffer ? ' 
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No answer. 

' Does he stand by his own wish, or yonrs, Flora ? ' 

' He wishes it. It is his duty,' said Flora, collecting her dignity. 

' I can say no more, except to beg him not to let you exert 
yourself.' 

Accordingly, when George came home, the Doctor read him a 
lecture on his wife's over-busy brain ; and was listened to, as usual, 
with gratitude and deference. He professed that he only wished to 
do what was best for her, but she never would spare herself; and, 
going to her side, with his heavy, fond solicitude, he made her 
promise not to hurt herself, and she laughed and consented. 

The promise was easily given, for she did not believe she was 
hurting herself; and, as to giving up the election, or ceasing secretly 
to prompt G-eorge, that was absolutely out of the question. What 
could be a greater duty than to incite her husband to usefulness ? ' 

Moreover it was but proper to invite Meta's aunt and cousin to 
see her, and to project a few select dinners for their amusement, 
and the gratification of her neighbours. It was only grateful and 
cousinly likewise, to ask the " Master of Glenbracken ; " and as she 
saw the thrill of colour on Ethel's cheeks, at the sight of the 
address to the Honourable Norman Ogilvie, she thought herself the 
best of sisters. She even talked of Ogilvie as a second Christian 
name, but Meta observed that old aunt Dorothy would call it 
Leonorar Rogilvie Rivers, and thus averted it, somewhat to Ethel's 
satisfaction. 

Ethel scolded herself many times for wondering whether Mr. 
Ogilvie would come. What was it to her ? Suppose he should ; 
suppose the rest. What a predicament 1 How unreasonable and 
conceited, even to think of such a thing, when her mind was made 
up. What could result, save tossings to and fro, a passing gratifi- 
cation set against infinite pain, and strife with her own heart, and 
with her father's unselfishness. Had he but come before Flora's 
marriage ! No ; Ethel hated herself for the wish that arose for the 
moment. Far better he should keep away, if, perhaps, without the 
slightest inclination towards her, his mere name could stir up such, 
a tumult — all, it might be, founded in vanity. Rebellious feelings 
and sense of tedium had once been subdued — why should they be 
roused again ? 

The answer came. Norman Ogilvie was setting off for Italy, 
and regretted that he could not take Abbotstoke on his way. He 
desired his kind remembrances and warm Christmas wishes to all 
his cousins. 

If Ethel breathed more freely, there was a sense that tranquillity 
is uninteresting. It was, it must be confessed, a flat end to a 
romance, that all the permanent present effect was ' a certain 
softening, and a degree more attention to her appearance ; and after 
all, this might, as Flora averred, be ascribed to the Paris outfit 
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having taught her to wear clothes; as well as to that ^bich had 
awakened the feminine element, and removed that sense of not being 
like other women, which sometimes hangs painfully about girls who 
have learnt to think themselves plain or awkward. 

There were other causes why it should be a dreary winter to 
Ethel, under the anxiety that strengthened by duration, and the 
strain of acting cheerfulness for Margaret's sake. Even Mary was 
a care. Her round rosy childhood had worn into height and sallow- 
ness, and her languor and indifference fretted Miss Bracy, and was 
hunted down by Ethel, till Margaret convinced her that it was a 
ease for patience and tenderness, which, thenceforth, she htartily 
gave, even encountering a scene with Miss Bracy, who was much 
injured by the suggestion that Mary was oppressed by perspective. 
Poor Mary, no one guessed the tears nightly shed over Harry's 
photograph. 

Nor could Ethel quite fathom Norman. He wore the dispirited, 
burthened expression that she know too well, but he would not, as 
formerly, seek relief in confidence to her, shunning the being alone 
with her, and far too much occupied to offer to walk 10 Cocksmcor. 
When the intelligence came that good old Mr. Wilmot of Settlesham 
had peacefully gone to his rest, after a short and painless illness, Tom 
was a good deal affected, in his peculiar silent and ungracious 
fashion; but Norman did not seek to talk over the event, and the 
feelings he had entertained two years ago — he avoided the subject, 
and threw himself into the election matters with an excitement, 
foreign to his nature. 

He was almost always at Abbotstoke, or attending George River* 
at the committee room at the Swan, talking, writing, or consulting, 
concocting squibs, and perpetrating bon mots, that were the delight 
of friends a^d the confusion of foes. Flora was delighted, George 
adored him, Meta's eyes danced whenever he came near, Dr. Spencer 
admired him, and Dr. Hoxton prophesied great things of him ; but 
Ethel did not feel as if he were the veritable Norman, and had an un- 
defined sensation of discomfort, when she heard his brilliant repartees, 
and the laughter with which he accompanied them, so unlike his 
natural rare and noiseless laugh. She knew it was false excitement, 
to drive away the suspense that none dared to avow, but which did 
not press on them the less heavily, for being endured in silence. 
Indeed, Dr. May could not help now and then giving way to out- 
bursts of despondency, of which his friend, Dr. Spencer, who made 
it his special charge to try to lighten his troubles, was usually the 
kind recipient. 

And though the bustle of the election was incongruous, and 
seemed to make the leaden weight the more heavy, there was a 
compensation in the tone of feeling that it elicited, which gave real 
and heartfelt pleasure. 

Dr. May had undergone numerous fluctuations of popularity. 
Vol. II.— 7 
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He bad always been the same mar, excellent in intention) though 
hasty in action, and heeding neither praise nor censure ; and while 
the main tenor of his coarse never varied, making many deviations 
by flying to the reverse of the wrong, most immediately before him ; 
still his personal character gained esteem every year ; and though 
sometimes his merits, and sometimes his failings, gave violent um- 
brage, he had steadily risen in the estimation of his fellow-townsmen, 
as much as his own inconsistencies and theirs would allow, and every 
now and then was the favourite with all, save with the few who^bused 
him for tyranny, because he prevented them from tyrannizing. 

He was just now on the top of the wave, and his son-in-law had 
nothing to do but to float m on the tide of his favour. The oppo- 
site faction attempted a contest, but only rendered the triumph 
more complete, and gave the gentlemen the pleasure of canvassing, 
and hearing, times without number, that the constituents only wished 
the candidate were Dr. May himself. His sons and daughters were 
full of exultation — Dr. Spencer, much struck, rallied " Dick " on his 
influence — and Dr. May, the drops of warm emotion trembling on 
his eye-lashes, smiled, and bade his friend see him making a 
Church-rate. 

The addresses and letters that came from the Grange were so 
admirable, that Dr. May often embraced Norman's steady opinion, 
that George was a very wise man. If Norman was unconscious 
how much he contributed to these compositions, he knew far less 
how much was Flora's. In his ardour, he crammed them both, 
and conducted George when Flora could not be at his side. George 
himself was a personable man, wrote a good bold hand, would do as 
he was desired, and was not easily put out of countenance ; he seldom 
committed himself by talking ; and when a speech was required, 
was brier, and to thd purpose. . He made a very good figure, and in 
the glory of victory, Ethel herself began to grow proud of him % 
and the children's great object in life was to make the jackdaws cry, 
" Rivers for ever I " 

Flora had always declared that she would be at Stoneborough for 
the nomination. No one believed her, until three days before, she 
presented herself and her daughter before the astonished Margaret, 
who was too much delighted to be able to scold. She had come 
away on her own responsibility, and was full of triumph. To come 
home in this manner, after having read " Rivers for ever 1 " on all 
the dead walls, might be called that for which she had lived. She 
made no stay — she had only come to shew her child, and establish 
a precedent for driving out, and Margaret had begun to believe the 
apparition a dream, when the others came in, some from Cocksmoor, 
others from the Committee-room at the Swan. 

* So she brought the baby,' exclaimed Ethel. 1 1 should have 
thought she would not have taken her out before her Christening.' 

' Ethel,' said Dr. Spencer, ' permit me to make a suggestion. 
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When relations live in the same neighbourhood, there is no phrase 
to be more avoided than " I should have thought — " ' 

The nomination-day brought Flora, Meta, baby and all to be 
very quiet, as was said ; but how could that be ? when every boy 
in the house was frantic, and the men scarcely less so. Aubrey and 
Gertrude, and the two jackdaws, each had a huge blue and orange 
rosette, and the two former went about roaring ' Rivers for ever ! ' 
without the least consideration for the baby, who would have been 
decked in the same manner, if Ethel would have heard of it, without 
indignation at her wearing any colour before her Christening white ; 
as to Jack and Jill, though they could say their lessons, they were 
too much distressed by their ornaments to do aught but lurk in cor- 
ners, and strive to peck them off. 

Flora comported herself in her usual quiet way, and tried to 
talk of other things, though a carnation spot in each cheek shewed 
her anxiety and excitement. She went with her sisters to look out 
from Dr. Spencer's windows towards the Town Hall. Her husband 
gave her his arm as they went down the garden, and Ethel saw her 
talking earnestly to him, and pressing his arm with her other hand 
to enforce her words, but if she did tutor him, it was hardly visible, 
and he was very glad of whatever counsel she gave. 

She spoke not a word after the ladies were left with Aubrey, 
who was in despair at not being allowed to follow Hector and Tom, 
but was left, as his prematurely classical mind expressed it, like 
the Gaulish women with the impedimenta in the marshes — whereas 
Tom had added insult to injury, by a farewell to " Jack among the 
maidens.' 

Meta tried to console him, by persuading him that he was their 
protector, and he began to think there was need of a guard, when a 
mighty cheer caused him to take refuge behind EtheU Even when 
assured that it was anything but terrific, he gravely declared that 
he thought Margaret would want him, but — he could not cross the 
garden without Meta to protect him. 

She would not allow anyone else to relieve her from the doughty 
champion, and thereby she missed the spectacle. It might be that 
she did not regret it, for though it would have been unkind to 
refuse to come in with her brother and sister, her wound was still 
too fresh for crowds, turmoil, and noisy rejoicing to be congenial. 
She did not withdraw her hand, which Aubrey squeezed harder at 
$ach resounding shout, nor object to his conducting her to see 
his museum in the dark corner of the attics, most remote from the 
tumult. 

The loss was not great. The others could hear nothing distinct- 
ly, and see only a wilderness of heads ; but the triumph was com- 
plete. Dr. May had been cheered enough to satisfy even Hector; 
George Rivers had made a very fair speech, and hurrahs had cov- 
sred all deficiencies ; Hector had shouted till ho was as hoarse as 
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the jackdaws ; the opposite candidate had never come forward at 
all ; Tomkins was hiding his diminished head ; and the gentlemen 
had nothing to report but success, and were in the highest spirits. 

By-and-by Blanche was missing, and Ethel, going in quest of 
her, spied a hem of blue merino peeping out under all the cloaks in 
the hall cupboard, and found the poor little girl sobbing in such 
distress, that it was long before any explanation could be extracted, 
but at last it was revealed — when the door had been shut, and they 
stood in the dark, half stifled among the cloaks, that George's spirits 
had taken his old facetious style with Blanche, and in the very hear- 
ing of Hector ! The misery of such jokes to a sensitive child, 
conscious of not comprehending their scope, is incalculable, and 
Blanche having been a baby-coquette, was the more susceptible. She 
hid her face again from the very sound of her own confession, and 
resisted Ethel's attempts to draw her out of the musty cupboard, 
declaring that she could never see either of them again. Ethel, in 
vain, assured her that George was gone to the dinner at the Swan ; 
nothing was effectual but being told that, for her to notice what 
had passed, was the sure way to call Hector's attention thereto, 
when she bridled, emerged, and begged to know whether she looked 
as if she had been crying. Poor child, she could never again be 
unconscious, but, at least, she was rendered peculiarly afraid of a 
style of notice, that might otherwise have been a temptation. 

Ethel privately begged Flora to hint to George to alter his style 
of wit, and the suggestion was received better than the blundering 
manner deserved ; Flora was too exulting to take offence, and her 
patronage of all the world was as full-blown as her lady-like nature 
allowed. Ethel, she did not attempt to patronize, but she promised 
all the sights in London to the children, and masters to Mary and 
Blanche, and she perfectly everwhelmed Miss Bracy with orphan 
asylums for her sisters. She would have liked nothing better than 
dispersing cards, with Mrs. Rivers prominent among the recominend- 
ers of the case. 

1 A fine coming-out for you, little lady,' said she to her baby, 
when taking leave that evening. * If it was good luck for you to 
make your first step in life upwards, what is this ? ' 

' Excelsior ? ' said Ethel, and Flora smiled, well-pleased, but she 
had not caught half the meaning. * May it be the right excelsior f 
added Ethel, in a low voice, that no one heard, and she was glad 
they did not. They were all triumphant, and she could not tell 
why she had a sense of sadness, and thought of Flora's story long 
ago, of the girl who ascended Mont Blanc, and for what ? 

All she had to do at present was to listen to Miss Bracy, who 
was sure that Mrs. Rivers thought Mary and Blanche were not 
improved, and was afraid she was ungrateful for all the intended 
kindness to her sister. 

Ethel had more sympathy here, for she had thought that Flora 
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was giving herself airs, and she laughed and said her sister was 
pleased to be in a position to help her friends ; and tried to turn it 
off, but ended by stumbling into allowing that prosperity was apt to 
make people over lavish of offers of kindness. 

i Dear Miss Ethel, you understand so perfectly. There is no 
one like you ! ' cried Miss Bracy, attempting to kiss her hand. 

If Ethel had not spoken rightly of her sister, she was sufficiently 
punished. 

What she did was to burst into a laugh, and exclaim, l Miss 
Bracy ! Miss Bracy ! I can't have you sentimental. I am the worst 
person in the world for it.' 

' I have offended. You cannot feel with me ! ' 

1 Yes, I can, when it is sense ; but please don't treat me like a 
heroine. I am sure there is quite enough in the world that is 
worrying without picking shades of manner to pieces. It is the 
sure way to make an old crab of me, and so I am going off. Only, 
one parting piece of advice, Miss Bracy — read " Frank Fairlegh," 
and put everybody out of your head.' 

And, thinking she had been savage about her hand, Ethel turned 
back, and kissed the little governess's forehead, wished her good- 
night, and ran away. 

She had learnt that, to be rough and merry, was the best way 
of doing Miss Bracy good in the end ; and so she often gave her- 
self the present pain of knowing that she was being supposed care- 
less and hard-hearted ; but the violent affection for her proved that 
the feeling did not last. 

Ethel was glad to sit by the fire at bed-time, and think over the 
day, outwardly so gay, inwardly so fretting and perplexing. 

It was the first time that ^he had seen much of her little niece. 
She was no great baby-handler, nor had she any of the phrases 
adapted to the infant mind ; but that pretty little serene blue-eyed 
girl had been her chief thought all day, and she was abashed by 
recollecting how little she had dwelt on her own duties as her 
sponsor, in the agitations excited by the doubts about her coad- 
jutor. 

She took out her Prayer-book, and read the service for Baptism, 
recollecting the thoughts that had accompanied her youngest sister's 
orphaned Christening, ' The vain pomp and glory of the world, and 
all covetous desires of the same.' They seemed far enough off then, 
and now — poor little Leonora ! 

Ethel knew that she judged her sister hardly ; yet she could not 
help picturing to herself the future — a young lady trained for fash- 
ionable life, serious teaching not omitted, but right made the means 
of rising in the world ; taught to strive secretly, but not openly, for 
admiration— a scheming for her marriage — a career like Flora's 
own. Ethel could scarcely feel that it would not be a mockery to 
declare, on her behalf, that she renounced the world. But, alas ! 
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where was not the world ? Ethel blushed at having censured 
others, when, so lately, she had herself been oblivious of the higher 
duty. She thought of the prayer, including every Christian in holy 
and loving intercession — * I pray not that Thou wouldst take 
them out of the world, but that Thou wouldst keep them from the 
evil.' 

* Keep her from the evil — that shall be my prayer for my poor 
little Leonora. His Grace can save her, were the surrounding evil 
far worse than ever it is likely to be. The intermixture with good 
is the trial, and is it not so everywhere— ever since the world and 
the Church have seemed fused together ? But she will soon be the 
child of a Father who guards His own ; and, at least, I can pray for 
her, and her dear mother. May I only live better, that so I may 
pray better and act better, if ever I should have to act.' 

There was a happy family gathering on the New Year's Day, and 
Flora, who had kindly felt her way with Meta, finding her not yet 
ready to enjoy a public festivity for the village, added a supplement 
to the Christmas beef; that a second dinner might be eaten at home, 
in honour of Miss Leonora Rivers. 

Lady Leonora was highly satisfied with her visit, which im- 
pressed her far more in favour of the Abbotstoke neighbourhood 
than in the days of poor old Mr. Rivers. Flora knew everyone, 
and gave little select dinner parties, which, by her good manage- 
ment, even George, at the bottom of the table, could not make heavy. 
Dr. Spencer enjoyed them greatly, and was an unfailing resource 
for conversation ; and as to the Hoxtons, Flora felt herself amply 
repaying the kindness she had received in her young lady days, when 
v she walked down to the dining-room with the portly head master, 
or saw his good lady sit serenely admiring the handsome rooms. 
1 A very superior person, extremely pleasing and agreeable,' was the 
universal verdict ?n Mrs. Rivers. Lady Leonora struck up a great 
friendship with her, and was delighted that she meant to take Meta 
to London. The only fault that could be found with her was that 
she had so many brothers ; and Flora, recollecting that her Lady- 
ship mistrusted those brothers, avoided encouraging their presence 
at the Grange, and took evsry precaution against any opening for 
the suspicion that she threw them in the way of her little sister-in- 
law. 

Nor had Flora forgotten the Ladies' Committee, or Cocksmoor. 
As to the Muses, they gave no trouble at all. Exemplary civilities 
about the chair passed between the Member's lady and Mrs. Led- 
wich, ending in Flora's insisting that priority in office should pre- 
vail, feeling that she could well afford to yield the post of honour, 
since anywhere she was the leader. She did not know how much 
more conformable the ladies had been ever since they had known 
Dr. Spencer's opinion ; and yet he only believed that they were 
grateful for good advice, and went about among them, easy, good- 
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natured, and utterly unconscious, that for him, sparkled Mrs. Led 
wich's bugles, and for him waved every spinster's ribbon, from Miss 
Rich down to Miss Boulder. 

The point carried by their united influence was Charity El- 
wood's being sent for six months' finish at the Diocesan Training 
School ; while a favourite pupil teacher from Abbotstoke took her 
place at Cocksmoor. 

Dr. Spencer looked at the Training School, and talked Mrs. 
Ledwich into magnanimous forgiveness of Mrs. Elwood. Cherry 
dreaded the ordeal, but she was willing to do anything that was 
thought right, and likely to make her fitter for her office. 



-•♦♦- 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Twrs a long doubt ; we never heard 
Exactly how the ship went down. 

Abohsb Gu&hsy. 



The tidings came at last, came when the heart-sickness of hope 
deferred had faded into the worse heart-sickness of fear deferred, 
and when spirits had been fain to rebel, and declare that they 
would be almost glad to part with the hope that but kept alive 
despair. 

The Christmas holidays had come to an end, and the home parly 
Wire again alone, when early in the forenoon, there was a tap at the 
drawing-room door, and Dr. Spencer called, ' Ethel, can you come 
*w& speak to me ? ' 

Margaret started as if those gentle tones had been a thunder- 
clap. ' Go ! go, Ethel,' she said, i don't keep me waiting. 1 

' Dr. Spencer stood in the hall with a newspaper in his hand. 
Ethel said, ' Is it ? ' and he made a sorrowful gesture. 

' Both ? ' she asked. 

* Both,' he repeated, * The ship burnt — the boat lost.' 

* Ethel, come ! ' hoarsely called Margaret. 

* Take it,' said Dr. Spencer, putting the paper into her hand ; 
' I will wait.' 

She obeyed* She could not speak, but kneeling down by her 
sister, they read the paragraph together ; Ethel, with one eye on 
the words, the other on Margaret. 

No doubt was left. Captain Gordon had returned, and this was 
his official report. The names of the missing stood below, and the 
list began thus — 

Lieutenant A. H. Ernescliffe. 
Mr. Charles Owen, Mate. 
Mr. Harry May, Midshipman. 
The Alcestis had taken fire on the 12th of April of the former 
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year. There bad been much admirable conduct, and the intrepid 
coolness of Mr. Ernescliffe was especially recorded. The boats 
had been put off without loss, but they were scantily provisioned* 
and the nearest land was far distant. For five days the boats 
kept together, then followed a night of storms, and, when morning 
Jawned, the second cutter, under command of Mr. Ernescliffe, had 
disappeared. There could be no doubt that she had sunk, and the 
captain could only record his regrets for the loss the service kad 
ixperienced in the three brave young officers and their gallant sea- 
men. After infinite toil and suffering, the captain, with the other 
boats' crews, had reached Tahiti, whence they had made their way 
home. 

1 Margaret, Margaret ! ' cried Ethel. 

Margaret raised herself, and the colour came into her Jace. * I 
did not write the letter ! ' she said. 

c What letter ? ' said Ethel, alarmed. 

* Kichard prevented me. The letter that would have parted us. 
Now all is well.' 

' All is well, I know, if we could but feel it.' 

' He never had the pain. It is unbroken ! ' continued Marga- 
ret, her eyes brightening, but her breath, in long-drawn gasps that 
terrified Ethel into calling Dr. Spencer. 

Mary was standing before him, with bloodless face and di- 
lated eyes ; but, as Ethel approached, she turned and rushed up- 
stairs. 

Dr. Spencer entered the drawing-room with Ethel, who tried to 
read his face as he saw Margaret — restored, as it seemed, to all her 
girlish bloom, and her eyes sparkling as they were lifted up, far be- 
yond the present scene. Ethel had a moment's sense that his ex- 
pression was as if he had seen a death-blow struck, but it was gone 
in a moment, as he gently shook Margaret by the hand, and spoke 
a word of greeting, as though to recall her. 

' Thank you,' she said, with her own grateful smile. 

{ Where is your father ? ' he asked of Ethel. 

' Either at the hospital, or at Mr. Ramsden's,' said Ethel, with 
a ghastly suspicion, that lie thought Margaret in a state to require 
him. 

' Papa ! ' said Margaret. l If he were but here ! But — ah I I 
had forgotten.' 

She turned aside her head, and hid her face. Dr. Spencer 
signed Ethel nearer to him. * This is a more natural state,' he 
said. ' Don't be afraid for her. I will find your father, and bring 
him home.' Pressing her hand he departed. 

Margaret was weeping tranquilly — Ethel knelt down beside her, 
without daring at first to speak, but sending up intense mental 
prayers to Him, who alone could bear her or her dear father through 
their affliction. Then she ventured to take her hand, and Margaret 
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returned the caress, but began to blame herself for the momentary 
selfishness that had allowed her brother's loss and her father's grief 
to have been forgotten in her own. — Ethel's " oh ! no ! no ! " did 
not console her for this which seemed the most present sorrow, but 
the flow of tears was so gentle, that Ethel trusted that they were a 
relief. Ethel herself seemed only able to watch her, and to fear for 
her father, not to be able to think for herself. 

The front door opened, and they heard Dr. May's step hesitating 
in the hall, as if he could not bear to come in. 

' Go to him ! ' cried Margaret, wiping off her tears. 

Ethel stood a moment in the door-way, then sprang to him, and 
was clasped in his arms. 

* You know it ? ' he whispered. 

1 Dr. Spencer told us. Did not you meet him ?' 

* No. I read it at Bramshaw's office. How — ' He could not 
say the words, but he iooked towards the room, and wrung the 
hand he held. 

1 Quiet. Like herself. Come.' 

He threw one arm round Ethel, and laid his hand on her head, 
How much there is to be thankful for ? ' he said, then advancing, 
he hung over Margaret, calling her his own poor darling. 

' Papa, you must forgive me. You said, sending him to sea was 
giving him up.' 

1 Did I. Well, Margaret, he did his duty. That is all we 
have to live for. Our yellow-haired laddie made a gallant sailor, 
and — ' 

Tears choked his utterance — Margaret gently stroked his hand. 

1 It falls hard on you, my poor girl,' he said. 

' No, papa,' said Margaret, 6 1 am content and thankful. He is 
spared pain and perplexity.' 

' You are right, I believe,' said Dr. May. ' He would have been 
grieved not to find you better.' 

' I ought to grieve for my own selfishness,' said Margaret. < 1 
cannot help it ! I cannot be sorry the link is unbroken, and that 
he had not U turn to anyone else.' 

' He never would ! ' cried Dr. May, almost angrily. 

' I tried to think he ought,' said Margaret. ' His life would 
have been too dreary. But it is best as it is.' 

' It must be,' said the Doctor. ' Where are the rest, Ethel ? 
Call them all down.' 

Poor Mary, Ethel felt as if she had neglected her ! She found 
her hanging over the nursery fire, alternating with old nurse in fond 
reminiscences of Harry's old days, sometimes almost laughing at 
his pranks, then crying again, while Aubrey sat between them, 
drinking in each word. 

Blanche and Gertrude came from the school-room, where Misa 
Bracy seemed to have been occupying them, with much kindness 
Vol. II.— 7* 
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and judgment. She came to the door to ask Ethel anxiously foi 
the Doctor and Miss May, and looked so affectionate and sympa- 
thizing, that Ethel gave her a hearty kiss. 

* Dear Miss Ethel ! if you can only let me help you.' 

' Thank you,' said Ethel with all her heart, and hurried away. 
Nothing was more in favour of Miss Bracy, than that there 
should be a hurry. Then she could be warm, and not morbid. 
Dr. May gathered his children round him, and took out the 

freat Prayer-book. He read a Psalm and a prayer from the 
turial Service, and the sentence for funerals at sea. Then he 
touched each of their heads, and, in short broken sentences, gave 
thanks for those still left to him, and for the blessed hope they 
could feel for those who were gone; and he prayed that they 
might so follow in their footsteps, as to come to the same Holy 
place, and in the meantime realize the communion of Saints. 
Then they said the Lord's Prayer, he blessed them, and they 
arose. 

Mary, my dear,' he said, ' you have a photograph.' 
She put the case into his hands, and ran away. 
He went to the study, where he found Dr. Spenoer awaiting 
him. 

* I am only come to know where I shall go for you.' 

4 Thank you, Spencer. Thank you for taking care of my poor 
girls.' .. 

* They took care of themselves. They have the secret of 
strength.' 

1 They have — ' He turned aside, and burst out, ' Oh, Spencer ! 
you have been spared a great deal. If you missed a great deal of 
joy, you have missed almost as much sorrow ! ' And, covering his 
face, he let his grief have a free course. 

' Dick i dear old Dick, you must bear up. Think what treasures 
you have left.' 

* I do. I try to do so,' said poor Dr. May; * but, Spencer, you- 
never saw my yellow-haired laddie, with his lion look 1 He was 
the flower of them all ! Not one of these other boys came near 
him in manliness, and with such a loving heart 1 An hour ago, I 
thought any certainty would be gain, but now I would give a life- 
time to have back the hope that I might see my boy's face again ! 
0) Spencer ! this is the first time I could rejoice that his mother is 
Dot here ! ' 

1 She would have been your comforter,' sighed his friend, as he 
felt his inability to contend with such grief. 

* There, I can be thankful,' Dr. May said, and he looked so. 
' She has had her brave loving boy with her all this time, while we 
little thought — but there are others. My poor Margaret — ' 

* Her natience must be blessed,' said Dr Spencer. * I think she 
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will be better. Now that the suspense no longer preys on her 
there will be more rest.' 

1 Rest,' repeated Dr. May, supporting his head on his hand ; 
and, looking up dreamily — l there remaineth a rest — ' 

The large Bible lay beside him, on the table, and Dr. Spencef 
thought that he would find more rest there than in his words 
Leaving him, therefore, his friend went to undertake his day's work, 
and learn, once more, in the anxious inquiries, and saddened coun- 
tenances of the patients and their friends, how great an amount of 
love and sympathy that Dr. May had won by his own warmth of 
heart. The patients seemed to forget their complaints in sighs for 
their kind Doctor's troubles ; and the gouty Mayor of Stoneborough 
kept Dr. Spencer half-an-hour to listen to his recollections of the 
bright-faced boy's droll tricks, and then to the praises of the wholo 
May family, and especially of the mother. 

Poor Dr. Spencer ! he heard her accident described so many 
times in the course of the day, that his visits were one course of 
shrinking and suffering; and his only satisfaction was in knowing 
how his friend would be cheered, by hearing of the universal feeling 
for him and his children. 

Ethel wrote letters to her brothers ; and Dr. May added a few 
lines, begging Richard to come home, if only for a few days. 
Margaret would not be denied writing to Hector Ernescliffe, though 
she cried over her letter so much, that her father could almost have 
taken her pen away ; but she said it did her good. 

When Flora came in the afternoon, Ethel was able to leave 
Margaret to her, and attend to Mary, with whom Miss Bracy's kind- 
ness had been inefficacious. If she was cheered for a few minutes, 
some association, either with the past, or the vanished future, soon 
set her off sobbing again. l If I only knew where dear, dear. Harry 
is lying,' she sobbed, ' and that it had not been very bad indeed, I 
could bear it better.' 

The ghastly uncertainty was too terrible for Ethel to have borne 
to contemplate it. She knew that it would haunt their pillows, and 
she was trying to nerve herself by faith. 

' Mary,' she said, l that is the worst ; but, after all, God willed 
that we should not know. We must bear it like His good children. 
It makes no difference to them now — ' 

6 1 know,' said Mary, trying to check her sobs. 

' And, you know, we are all in the same keeping. The sea is a 
glorious great pure thing, you know, that man cannot hurt or de- 
file. It seems to me,'. said Ethel, looking up, 4 as if resting there 
was like being buried in our Baptism-tide over again, till the great 
new Birth. It must be the next best place to a Churchyard. 
Any where, they are as safe as among the daisies in our own 
Cloister. 
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' Say it again — what you said about the sea,' said Mary, more 
comforted than if Ethel had been talking down to her. 

By-and-by, Ethel discovered that the sharpest trouble to the 
fond simple girl, was the deprivation of her precious photograph. It 
was like losing Harry over again, to go to bed without it, though 
she would not for the world seem to grudge it to her father. 

Ethel found an opportunity of telling him of this distress, and it 
almost made him smile. ' Poor Mary,' he said, g is she so fond of 
it ? It is rather a libel than a likeness.' 

4 Don't say so to her, pray, papa. It is all the world to her. 
Three strokes on paper would have been the same, if they had been 
called by his name.' 

' Yes ; a loving heart has eyes of its own, and she is a dear 
good girl ! ' 

He did not forget to restore the treasure with gratitude propor- 
tionate to what the loan had cost Mary. With a trembling voice, 
she proffered it to him for the whole day, and every day, if she 
might only have it at night ; and she even looked blank when he 
did not accept the proposal. 

' It is exactly like — 'said she. 

' It can't help being so, in a certain sense,' he answered kindly, 
' but after all, Mary dear, he did not pout out his chin in that way.' 

Mary was somewhat mortified, but she valued her photograph 
more than ever, because no one else would admire it, except Daisy, 
whom she had taught to regard it with unrivalled veneration. 

A letter soon arrived from Captain Gordon, giving a fuller ac- 
count of the loss of his ship, and of the conduct of his Officers, 
speaking in the highest terms of Alan Ernescliffe, for whom 
he said he mourned as for his own son, and, with scarcely less 
warmth, of Harry, mentioning the high esteem all had felt for the 
boy, and the good effect which the influence of his high and truth- 
ful spirit had produced on the other youngsters, who keenly re- 
gretted him. 

Captain Gordon added that the will of the late Captain Ernes- 
clifie had made him guardian of his sons, and that he believed poor 
Alan had died intestate. He should therefore take upon himself 
the charge of young Hector, and he warmly thanked Dr. May and 
his family for all the kindness that the lad had received. 

Though the loss of poor Hector's visits was regretted, it was, on 
the whole, a comforting letter, and would give still more comfort in 
future time. 

llichard contrived to come home through Oxford and see Nor- 
man, whom he found calm, and almost relieved by the cessation from 
suspense ; not inclined, as his father had feared, to drown sorrow 
in labour ; but regarding his grief as an additional call to devote 
himself to ministerial work. In fact, the blow had fallen when he 
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first heard the rumour of danger, and could not recur with the same 
force. 

Richard was surprised to find that Margaret was less cast down 
than he could have dared to hope. It did not seem like an.affliction 
to her. Her countenance wore the same gentle smile, and she was 
as ready to participate in all that passed, finding sympathy for the 
little pleasures of Aubrey and Gertrude, and delighting in Flora's 
baby ; as well as going over Cocksmoor politics with a clearness and 
accuracy that astonished him, and asking questions about his parish 
and occupations, so as fully to enjoy his short visit, which she truly 
called the greatest possible treat. 

If it had not been for the momentary consternation that she had 
seen upon Dr. Spencer's face, Ethel would have been perfectly 
satisfied ; but she could not help sometimes entertaining a dim fancy 
that this composure came from a sense that she was too near Alan 
to mourn for him. Could it be true that her frame was more 
wasted, that there was less capability of exertion, that her hours 
became later in the morning, and that her nights were more wake- 
ful ? Would she fade away ? Ethel longed to know what her * 
father thought, but she could neither bear to inspire him with the 
apprehension, nor to ask Dr. Spencer's opinion, lest she should be 
confirmed in her own. 

The present affliction altered Dr. May more visibly than the 
death of his wife, perhaps, because there was not the same need of 
exertion. If he often rose high in faith and resignation, he would 
also sink very low under the sense of bereavement and disap- 
pointment. Though Richard was his stay, and Norman his pride, 
there was something in Harry more congenial to his own temper, 
and he could not but be bowed down by the ruin of such bright 
hopes With all his real submission, he was weak, and gave way 
to outbursts of grief, for which he blamed himself as unthankful ; 
and his whole demeanour was so saddened and depressed, that Ethel 
and Dr. Spencer consulted mournfully over him, whenever they 
walked to Cocksmoor together. 

This was not as often as usual, though the walls of the school 
were rising, for Dr. Spencer had taken a large share of his friend's 
work for . the present, and both physicians were much occupied 
by the condition of Mr. Ramsden, who was fast sinking, and, for 
some weeks, seemed only kept alive by their skill. The struggle 
ended at last, and his forty years' cure of Stoneborough was 
closed. It made Dr. May very sad — his affections had tendrils for 
any thing that he had known from boyhood ; and though he had 
often spoken strong words of the Vicar, he now sat sorrowfully 
moralizing, and making excuses. ' People in former times had not 
so high an estimate of pastoral duty — poor Mr. Ramsden had not 
much education — he was already old when better times came in — 
he might have done better in a less difficult parish with better laity 
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to support him, &c.' Yet after all, he exclaimed with one of his 
impatient gestures, l Better have my Harry's seventeen years than 
his sixty-seven ! ' 

1 Better improve a talent, than lay it by ! ' said Ethel. 

* Hush ! Ethel. How do you know what he may have done ? 
If he acted up to his own standard, he did more than most of us.' 

' Which is best,' said Ethel, ' a high standard not acted up to, 
or a lower one fulfilled ? ' 

' I think it depends on the will,' said Margaret. 

' Some people are angry with those whose example would shew 
that there is a higher standard,' said Ethel. 

' And,' said Margaret, ' some who have the high one set before 
them, content themselves with knowing that it cannot be fully at- 
tained, and will not try.' 

' The standard is the effect of early impressions,' said Dr. May. 
4 1 should be very sorry to think it could not be raised.' 

' Faithful in a little — ' said EtheL ' I suppose all good people's 
standard is always going higher/ 

' As they comprehend more of absolute perfection,' said Margaret. 



♦♦•■ 



CHAPTER XV. 



The city's golden spire it was, 
When hope and health were strongest, 

But now it is the church-yard grass, 
We look upon the longest. 

£. B. Browning. 



A disinclination for exertion or going into public hung upon Di. 
May, but he was obliged to rouse himself to attend the Town 
Council meeting, which was held a few days after the Vicar's funeral, 
to decide on tho next appointment. If it had depended on himself 
alone, his choice would have been Mr. Edward Wilmot, whom the 
death of his good old father had uprooted from Settlesham ; and the 
girls had much hope, but he was too much out of spirits to be san- 
guine. He said that he should only hear a great deal of offensive 
stuff from Tomkins the brewer ; and that, in the desire to displease 
nobody, the votes should settle down on some nonentity, was the 
best which was likely to happen. Thus, grumbling, he set off, and 
his daughters watched anxiously for his return. They saw him 
come through the garden with a quick, light step, that made them 
augur well, and he entered the room with the corners of his mouth 
turning up. ' I see,' said Ethel, * it is all right.' 

' They were going to have made a very absurd choice' 

' But you prevented it ? Who was it ? ' 

' Ah ! I told you Master Ritchie was turning out a populat 
preacher.' 
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* You don't mean that they chose Richard ! ' cried Margaret, 
breathlessly. 

i As sure as my name is Dick May, they did, every man of them, 
except Tomkins, and even he held his tongue ; I did not think it 
of them,' said the Doctor, almost overcome ; l but there is much 
more goodness of heart in the world than one gives it credit for.' 

And good Dr. May was not one to give the least credit for all 
that was like himself. 

* But it was Richard's own doing,' he continued. ' Those scr* 
mons made a great' impression, and they love the boy, because he 
has grown up among them. The old Mayor waddled up to me, as 
I came in, telling me that they had been talking it over, and they 
were unanimously agreed that they could not have a parson they 
should like better than Mr. Richard.' 

' Good old Mr. Doddesley ! I can see him ! ' cried Ethel. 
I expected it so little, that I thought he meant some Richards ; 
but no, he said Mr. Richard May, if he had nothing better in view 
— they liked him, and knew he was a very steady, good young gen- 
tleman, and if he took after his fathers that went before him — and 
they thought we might like to have him settled near ! ' 

1 How very kind ! ' said Margaret, as the tears came. 6 We 
shall love our own townsfolk better than ever ! ' 

* I always told you so, if you would but believe it. They have 
warm, sound hearts, every one of them ! I declare, I did not know 
which way to look, I was so sorry to disappoint them.' 

' Disappoint them ! ' cried Margaret, in consternation. 

* I was thinking,' said Ethel ' I do not believe Richard would 
think himself equal to this place in such a state as it is. He is so 
diffident.' 

' Yes,' said Dr. May, l if he were ten or twelve years older, it 
would be another thing ; but here, where everything is to be done, 
he would not bring weight or force enough. He would only work 
himself to death, for individuals, without going to the root. Mar- 
garet, my darling, I am very sorry to have disappointed you so 
much — it would have been as great a pleasure as we could have had 
in this world to have the lad here — ' 

( And Cocksmoor,' sighed Ethel. 

' I shall be grateful all my life to those good people for thinking 
of it,' continued the Doctor ; ' but look you here, it was my business 
to get the best man chosen in my power and, though as to goodness, 
I believe the dear Ritchie has not many equals ; I don't think we 
can conscientiously say he would be, at present, the best Vicar for 
Stoneborough.' 

Ethel would not say no, for fear she should pain Margaret. 
' Besides,' continued Dr. May, * after having staved off the sale of the 
presentation as a sin, it would hardly have been handsome to have 
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let my own son profit by it. It would have seemed as if we had 
our private ends, when Richard helped poor old Mr. Ramsden.' 

Margaret owned this, and Ethel said Richard would be glad to 
be spared the refusal. 

' I was sure of it. The poor fellow would have been per- 
plexed between the right and consideration for us. A vicar here 
ought to carry things with a high hand, and that is hardest to do 
at a man's own home, especially for a quiet lad like him.' 

' Yes, papa, it was quite right,' said Margaret recovering her- 
self; ' it has spared Richard a great deal' 

1 But are we to have Mr. Wilmot ? ' said Ethel. < Think of our 
not having heard 1 ' 

1 Aye. If they would not have had Wilmot, or a man of his 
calibre, perhaps I might have let them offer it to Richard. I almost 
wish I had. — With help, and Ethel — ' 

* No, no ! papa,' said Margaret. ' You are making me angry 
with myself for my folly. It is much better for Richard himself, 
and for us all, as well as the town. Think how long we have 
wished for Mr. Wilmot ! ' 

' He will be in time for the opening of Cocksmoor school ! ' 
cried Ethel. l How did you manage it? ' 

' I did not manage at all,' said the Doctor. ' I told them exactly 
my mind, that Richard was not old enough for such arduous work ; 
and though no words could tell how obliged I was, if they asked me 
who was the best man for it I knew, I should say Edward Wilmot, 
and I thought he deserved something from us, for the work he did 
gratis, when he was second master. Tomkins growled a little, but, 
fortunately, no one was prepared with another proposal, so they all 
came round, and the Mayor is to write by this evening's post, and 
so shall I. If we could only have given Richard a dozen more 
years ! ' • 

Margaret was somewhat comforted to find that the sacrifice had 
cost her father a good deal ; she was always slightly jealous for 
Richard, and now that Alan was gone, she clung to him more than 
ever. His soft calm manner supported her more than any other 
human comforter, and she always yearned after him when absent, 
more than for all the other brothers ; but her father's decision had 
been too high-minded for her to dare to wish it recalled, and she 
could not but own that Richard would have had to undergo more 
toil and annoyance, than perhaps his health would have endured. 

Flora had discontinued comments to her sisters, on her father's 
proceedings, finding that observations mortified Margaret, and did 
not tend to peace with Ethel ; but she told her husband that she 
did not regret it much, for Richard would have exhausted his own 
income, and his father's likewise, in paying Curates, and raising 
funds for charities. She scarcely expected Mr. Edward Wilmot to 
accept the offer, aware as he was, of the many disadvantages he 
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should have to contend with, and unsuccessful as he had been in 
dealing with the Ladies' Committee. 

However, Mr. Wilmot signified his thankful acceptance, and, 
in due time, his familiar tap was heard at the drawing-room door, 
at tea-time, as if he had just returned after the holidays. He was 
most gladly welcomed, and soon was installed in his own place with 
his god-daughter, Mary, blushing with pleasure at pouring out his 
coffee. 

1 Well, Ethel, how is Cocksmoor ? How like old times ! ' 

1 Oh ! ' cried Ethel, l we are so glad you will see the beginning 
of the school ! ' 

' I hear you are finishing Cherry Elwood, too.' 

1 Much against Ethel's will,' said Margaret ; l but we thought 
Cherry not easily spoilt. And Whitford school seems to be in very 
good order. Dr. Spencer went and had an inspection of it, and 
conferred with all the authorities.' 

' Ah ! we have a jewel of a parishioner for you,' said Dr. May. 
I have some hopes of Stoneborough now.' 

Mr. Wilmot did not look too hopeful, but he smiled, and asked 
after Granny Hall, and the children. 

1 Polly grew up quite civilized,' said Ethel. ' She lives at 
Whitford, with some very respectable people, and sends Granny 
presents, which make her merrier than ever. Last time it was a 
bonnet, and Jenny persuaded her to go to Church in it, though, she 
said, what she called the moon of it, was too small.' 

' How do the people go on ? ' 

* I cannot say much for them. It is disheartening. We really 
have done nothing. So very few go to Church regularly. 

* None at all went in my time,' said Mr. Wilmot. 

* Elwood always goes,' said Mary, * and Taylor; yes, and Sam 
Hall, very often, and many of the women, in the evening, because 
they like to walk home with the children.' 

* The children ? the Sunday scholars ? ' 

' Oh ! everyone, that is big enough, comes to school now, here, on 
Sunday. If only the teaching were better — ' 

* Have you sent out any more pupils to service ? ' 

c Not many. There is Willie Brown, trying to be Dr. Spencer's 
little groom,' said Ethel. 

' But I am afraid it will take a great deal of the Doctor's 
patience to train him,' added Margaret. 

' It is hard,' said Dr. May. ' He did it purely to oblige Ethel ; 
and, I tell her, when he lames the pony, I shall expect her to buy 
another for him, out of the Cocksmoor funds.' 

Ethel and Mary broke out in a chorus of defence of Willie 
Brown. 

1 There was Ben Wheeler,' said Mary, l who went to work in tho 
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quarries; and the men could not teach him to say bad words 
because the young ladies told him not.' 

1 The young ladies have not quite done nothing,' said Dr. May, 
smiling. 

c These are only little stray things, and Cherry has done the 
chief of them,' said Ethel. ' Oh ! it is grievously bad still,' she 
added, sighing. ' Such want of truth, such ungoverned tongues and 
tempers, such godlessness altogether! It is only surface-work, 
taming the children at school, while they have such homes ; and 
their parents— even if they do come where they might learn better, 
are always liable to be upset, as they call it — turned out of their 
places in Church, and they will not run the chance.' 

4 The Church must come to them,' said Mr. Wilmot. ' Could 
the school be made fit to be licensed for Service.' 

' Ask our architect ? said Dr. May. * There can be little 
doubt.' 

' I have been settling that I must have a Curate specially for 
Cocksmoor,' said Mr. Wilmot. * Can you tell^ne of one, Ethel — or 
perhaps Margaret could ? ' 

Margaret could only smile faintly, for her heart was beating. 

* Seriously,' said Mr. Wilmot, turning to Dr. May, * do you 
think Richard would come and help us here ? ' 

* This seems to be his destiny,' said the Doctor, smiling, l only 
it would not be fair to tell you, lest you should be jealous — that the 
Town Council had a great mind for him.' 

The matter was explained, 'and Mr. Wilmot was a great deal 
more struck by Dr. May's conduct, than the good Doctor thought 
it deserved. Everyone was only too glad that Richard should 
come as Cocksmoor Curate; and, though the stipend was very 
small — since Mr. Wilmot meant to have other assistance — yet, by 
living at home, it might be feasible. 

Margaret's last words that night to Ethel were, ' The last wish 
I had dared to make is granted 1 ' 

Mr. Wilmot wrote to Richard, who joyfully accepted his pro- 
posal, and engaged to come home as soon as his present Rector 
could find a substitute. 

Dr. Spencer was delighted, and, it appeared, had already had a 
view to such possibilities in designing the plan of the school. 

The first good effect of Mr. Wilmot's coming was, that Dr. 
Spencer was cured of the vagrant habits of going to Church at 
Abbotstoke or Fordholm, that had greatly concerned his friend, Dr. 
May, who could never get any answer from him except that he was 
not a Town Councillor, and, as to example, it was no way to set that 
to sleep through the sermon. 

To say that Dr. May never slept under the new dynasty would 
be an over-statement, but slumber certainly prevailed in the Minster 
to a far less degree than formerly. One cause might be that it was 
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not shut up unaired from one Sunday to another, but that the 
chime of the bells was no longer an extraordinary sound on a week- 
day. It was at first pronounced that time could not be found for 
going to Church on week-days without neglecting other things, but 
Mary, who had lately sat very loose to the school-room, began gra- 
dually to slip down to Church whenever the Service was neither too 
early nor too late ; and Gertrude was often found trotting by her 
side — going to mamma, as the little Daisy called it, from some con- 
fusion between the Church and the Cloister, which Ethel was in no 
hurry to disturb. 

Lectures in Lent filled the Church a good deal, as much per- 
haps from the novelty as from better motives, and altogether there 
was a renewal of energy in parish work. The poor had become so 
little accustomed to pastoral care, that the doctors and the district 
visitors were obliged to report cases of sickness to the Clergy, and 
vainly tried to rouse the people to send of their own accord. How- 
ever the better leaven began to work, and, of course, there was a 
ferment, though less violent than Ethel had expected. 

Mr. Wilmot set more cautiously to work than he had done in 
his younger days, and did not attack prejudices so openly, and he 
had an admirable assistant in Dr. Spencer. Everyone respected 
the opinion of the travelled Doctor, and he had a courteous clever 
process of the reduction to the absurd, which seldom failed to tell, 
while it never gave offence. As to the Ladies' Committee, though 
.there had been expressions of dismay, when the tidings of the 
appointment first went abroad, not one of the whole " Aonian 
choir " liked to dissent from Dr. Spencer, and he talked them over, 
individually, into a most conformable state, merely by taking their 
compliance for granted, and showing that he deemed it only the 
natural state of things, that the Vicar should reign over the chari- 
ties of the place. 

The Committee was not dissolved — that would have been an 
act of violence — but it was henceforth subject to Mr. Wilmot, and 
he and his Curates undertook the religious instruction in the week, 
and chose the books — a state of affairs brought about with so much 
quietness, that Ethel knew not whether Flora, Dr. Spencer > or Mr. 
Wilmot, had been the chief mover. 

Mrs. Ledwich was made treasurer of a new coal club, and Miss 
Rich keeper of the lending library, occupations which delighted 
them greatly ; and Ethel was surprised to find how much unity of 
action was springing up, now that the period was over, of each 
" doing right in her own eyes." 

* In fact,' said Dr. Spencer, ' when women have enough to do, 
they are perfectly tractable.' 

The Cocksmoor accounts were Ethel's chief anxiety. It seemed 
as if now there might be a school-house, but with little income to 
depend upon, since poor Alan Ernescliffe's annual £10 was at an 
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end. However, Dr. May leant over her as she was puzzling ovei 
her pounds, shillings and pence, and laid a cheque upon her desk. 
She looked up in his face. ' We must make Oocksmoor Harry's 
heir,' he said. 

By-and-by it appeared that Cocksmoor was not out of Hector 
Ernescliffe's mind. The boy's letters to Margaret had been brief, 
matter of fact, and discouraging, as long as the half-year lasted, and 
there was not much to be gathered about him from Tom, on his 
return for the Easter holidays, but soon poor Hector wrote a long 
dismal letter to Margaret. 

Captain Gordon had taken him to Maplewood, where the recol- 
lection of his brother, and the happy hopes with which they had 
taken possession, came thronging upon him. The house was for- 
lorn, and the corner that had been unpacked for their reception, was 
as dreary a contrast to the bright home at Stoneborough, as was 
the dry, stern Captain, to the fatherly .warm-hearted Doctor. Poor 
Hector had little or nothing to do, and the pleasure of possession 
had not come yet ; he had no companion of his own age, and bash- 
fulness made him shrink with dislike from introduction to his 
tenants and neighbours. 

There was not an entertaining book in the house, he declared, 
and the Captain snubbed him, if he bought anything he cared to 
read. — The Captain was always at him to read musty old improving 
books, and talking about the position he would occupy 1 The even- 
ings were altogether unbearable, and if it were not for rabbit shoot- 
ing now, and the half-year soon beginning again, Hector declared 
he should be ready to cut and run, and leave Captain Gordon and 
Maplewood to each other — and very well matched too ! He was 
nearly in a state of mind to imitate that unprecedented boy, who 
wrote a letter to the Times complaining of extra weeks. 

As to Cocksmoor, Ethel nfust not think it forgotten ; he had 
spoken to the Captain about it, and the old wooden-head had gone 
and answered that it was not incumbent on him, that Cocksmoor 
had no claims upon him, and he could not make it up out of hia 
allowance ; for the old fellow would not give him a farthing more 
than he had before, and had said that was too much. 

There was a great blur over the words " wooden-head," as if 
Hector had known that Margaret would disapprove, and had tried 
to scratch it out. She wrote all the consolation in her power, and 
exhorted him to patience, apparently without much effect. She 
would not shew his subsequent letters, and the reading and answer- 
ing them fatigued her so much, that Hector's writing was an unwel- 
come sight at Stoneborough. Each letter, as Ethel said, seemed so 
much taken out of her, and she begged her not to think about them. 

' Nothing can do me much good, or harm, now,' said Margaret ; 
and seeing Ethel's anxious looks, 'Is it not my greatest comfort 
that Hector can still treat me as his sister, or, if I can only be of 
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nny use „n keeping him patient ? Only think of the danger of a 
vojy in his situation, being left without sympathy ! ' 

There was nothing more to be said. They all felt it was good 
for them that the building at Cocksmoor gave full occupation to 
thoughts and conversation ; indeed, Tom declared they never 
walked in any other direction, nor talked of anything else, and that 
without Hector or George Rivers, he had nobody to speak to ! 
However he was a good deal tranquillized by an introduction to Dr. 
Spencer's laboratory, where he compounded mixtures that Dr. 
Spencer promised should do no more harm than was reasonable, 
to himself, or any one else. Ethel suspected that, if Tom had 
chanced to singe his eyebrows, his friend would not have regretted 
a blight to his nascent coxcombry, but he was far too careful of his 
own beauty to do any such thing. 

Richard was set at liberty just before Easter, and came home to 
his new charge. He was aware of what had taken place, and 
heartily grateful for the part his father had taken. To work at 
Cocksmoor, under Mr. Wilmot, and to live at home, was felicity ; 
and he fitted at once into his old place, and resumed all the little 
home services for which he had been always famed. Ethel was 
certain that Margaret was content, when she saw her brother bend- 
ing over her, and the sense of reliance and security that the presence 
of the silent Richard imparted to the whole family was something 
very peculiar, especially as they were so much more active and 
demonstrative than he was. 

Mr. Wilmot put him at onco in charge of the hamlet. The 
inhabitants were still a hard, rude, unpromising race, and Ifcere 
were many flagrant evils amongst them, but the last few years had 
not been without some effect — some were less obdurate, a few really 
touched, and, almost all, glad of instruction for their children. If 
Ethel's perseverance had done nothing else, it had, at least, been a 
witness, and her immediate scholars shewed the influence of her 
lessons. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

* Then out into the world, my course I did determine ; 
Though to be rich, was not my wish, yet to be great was charming. 
My talents they were not the worst, nor yet my education ; 
Resolved was I, at least to try, to mend my situation. 1 

Burns. 

Tn the meantime the Session of Parliament had begun, and the 
Rivers' party had, since February, inhabited Park Lane. Meta 
had looked pale and pensive, as she bade her friends, at Stoneborough, 
good bye ; but only betrayed that she had rather have staid at home, 
by promising herself great enjoyment in meeting them again at 
Easter. 
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Flora was, on the other hand, in the state of calm patronage 
that betokened perfect satisfaction. She promised wonders for 
Miss Bracy's sisters — talked of inviting Mary and Blanche to see 
sights and take lessons ; and undertook to send all the apparatus 
needed by Cocksmoor school ; and she did, accordingly, send down 
so many wonderful articles, that Curate and school-mistress were 
both frightened ; Mrs. Taylor thought the easels were new-fashioned 
instruments of torture ; and Ethel found herself in a condition to be 
liberal to Stoneborough National School. • 

Flora was a capital correspondent, and made it her business to 
keep Margaret amused, so that the home party were well informed 
of the doings of each of her days — and very clever her descriptions 
were. She had given herself a dispensation from general society 
until after Easter ; but, in the meantime, both she and Meta seemed 
to find great enjoyment in country rides and drives, and in quiet 
little dinners at home, to George's agreeable political friends. With 
the help of two such ladies as Mrs. and Miss Rivers, Ethel could 
imagine George's house pleasant enough to attract clever people ; but 
she was surprised to find how full her sister's letters were of po- 
litical news. 

It was a period when great interests were in agitation ; and the 
details of London talk and opinions were extremely welcome. 
Dr. Spencer used to come in to ask after i Mrs. Rivera's Intelli- 
gencer ; ' and, when he heard the lucid statements, would say, she 
ought to have been a * special correspondent.' And her father de- 
clared that her news had made him twice as welcome to his patients ; 
butcher cleverest sentences always were prefaced with " George 
says," or " George thinks," in a manner that made her appear merely 
the dutiful echo of his sentiments. 

In an early letter, Flora mentioned how she had been reminded 
of poor Harry, by finding Miss Walkinghame's card. That lady lived 
with her mother at Richmond, and, on returning the visit, Flora 
was warmly welcomed by the kind old Lady Walkinghame, who in- 
sisted on her bringing her baby and spending a long day. The 
sisters-in-law had been enchanted with Miss Walkinghame, whose 
manners, wrote Flora, certainly merited papa's encomium. 

On the promised " long day," they found an unexpected addition 
to the party, Sir Henry Walkinghame, who had newry returned from 
the continent. " A fine-looking, agreeable man, about five-and- 
thirty," Flora described him, " very lively and entertaining. Ho 
talked a great deal of Dr. Spencer, and of the life in the caves at 
. Thebes ; and he asked me whether that unfortunate place, Cocks- 
moor, did not owe a great deal to me, or to one of my sisters. I left 
Meta to tell him that story, and they became very sociable over it." 
A day or two after — " Sir Henry Walkinghame has been dining 
with us. He has a very good voice, and we had some delightful 
music in the evening." 
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By-and-by, Sir Henry was the second cavalier, when they went 
to an Oratorio, and Meta's letter overflowed with the descriptions 
she had heard from him of Italian Church music. He always went 
to Home for Easter, and had been going as usual, this spring, but he 
lingered, and, for once, remained in England, where he had only in- 
tended to spend a few days on necessary business. 

The Easter recess was not spent at the Grange, but at Lady 
Leonora's pretty house in Surrey. She had invited the party in 
so pressing a manner that Flora did not think it right to decline. 
Meta expressed some disappointment at missing Easter among her 
school-children, but she said a great deal about the primroses and 
the green cornfields, and nightingales — all which Ethel would have 
set down to her trick of universal content, if it had not appeared 
that Sir Henry was there too, and shared in all the delicious rides. 

' What would Ethel say,' wrote Flora, l to have our little Meta 
as Lady of the Manor of Cocksmoor ? He has begun to talk about 
Drydale, and there are various suspicious circumstances that Lady 
Leonora marks with the eyes of a discreet dowager. It was edify- 
ing to see how, from smiles, we came to looks, and by-and-by to 
confidential talks, which have made her entirely forgive me for 
having so many tall brothers. Poor dear old Mr. Rivers ! Lady 
Leonora owns that it was the best thing possible for that sweet girl 
that he did not live any longer to keep her in seclusion ; it is so 
delightful to see her appreciated as she deserves, and with her 
beauty and fortune, she might make any choice she pleases. In fact, 
I believe Lady Leonora would like to look still higher for her, but 
this would be mere ambition, and we should be far better satisfied 
with such a connection as this, founded on mutual and increasing 
esteem, with a man so well suited to her, and fixing her so close to 
us. You must not, however, launch out into an ocean of possibili- 
ties, for the good aunt has only infected me with the castle-building 
propensities of chaperons, and Meta is perfectly unconscious, looking 
on him as too hopelessly middle-aged to entertain any such evil de- 
signs, avowing freely that she likes bimj and treating him very nearly 
as she does papa. It is my business to keep " our aunt," who, be- 
tween ourselves has, below the surface, the vulgarity of nature that 
high-breeding cannot eradicate, from startling the little humming- 
bird, before the net has been properly twined round her bright littlo 
heart. As far as I can see, he is much smitten, but very cautious 
in his approaches, and he is wise.' 

Margaret did not know what dismay she conveyed, as she handed 
this letter to her sister. There was no rest for Ethel till she could 
bo alone with her father. ' Could nothing prevent it ? Could not 
Flora be told of Mr. Rivers's wishes ? ' she asked. 

1 His wishes would have lain this way.' 

' I do not know that.' • 

* It is no concern cf ours. There is nothing objectionable here 
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and though I can't say it is not a disappointment, it ought not to be. 
The long and short of it is, that I never ought to have told you 
anything about it.' 

* Poor Norman ! ' 

* Absurd ! The lad is hardly one-and-twenty. Very few marry 
a first- love.' (Ah, Ethel !) * Poor old Rivers only mentioned it as 
a refuge from fortune-hunters, and it stands to reason that he would 
have preferred this. Any way, it is awkward for a man with empty 
pockets to marry an heiress, and it is wholesomer for him to work 
for his living. Better that it should be out of his head at once, if 
it were there at all. I trust it was all our fancy. I would not 
have him grieved now for worlds, when his heart is sore. 1 

1 Somehow,' said Ethel, ' though he is depressed and silent, I like 
it better than I did last Christmas.' 

* Of course, when we were laughing out of the bitterness of our 
hearts,' said Dr. May, sighing. ' It is a luxury to let oneself alone 
to be sorrowful. ' 

Ethel did not know whether she desired a tUe a tHe with Nor- 
man or not. She was aware that he had seen Flora's letter, and she 
did not believe that he would ever mention the hopes that must have 
been dashed by it ; or, if he should do so, how could she ever guard 
her father's secret ? At least, she had the comfort of recognizing 
the accustomed Norman in his manner, low-spirited, indeed, and 
more than ever dreamy and melancholy, but not in the unnatural 
and excited state that had made her unhappy about him. She could 
not help telling Dr. Spencer, that this was much more the real 
brother. 

i I dare say,' was the answer, not quite satisfactory in tone. 

c I thought you would like it better.' 

' Truth is better than fiction, certainly. But I am afraid he has 
a tendency to morbid self-contemplation, and you ought to shako 
him out of it.' 

'What is the difference between self-contemplation and self- 
examination ? ' 

' The difference between your brother and yourself. Ah ! you 
think that no answer. Will you have a medical simile ? Self- 
examination notes the symptoms and combats them ; self-contem- 
plation, does as I did when I w,as unstrung by that illness at Poon- 
shedagore, and was always feeling my own pulse. It dwells on 
them, and perpetually deplores itself. Oh dear ! this is no better 
— what a wretch I am. It is always studying its deformities in a 
moral looking-glass.' 

* Yes, I think poor Norman does that, but I thought it right and 
humble.' 

' The humility of a self-conscious mind. It is the very reverse 
of your father, who is the most really humble man in existence.' 
' Do you call self-consciousness a fault r ' 
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4 No. I call it a misfortune. In the vain, it leads to prudent 
vanity ; in the good, to a painful effort of humility.' 

* 1 don't think I quite understand what it is.' 

' No, and you have so much of your father in you that you never 
will. But take care of your brother, and don't let his brains work.' 

How Ethel was to take care of him she did not know ; she 
could only keep a heedful eye on him, and rejoice when he took 
Tom out for a long walk — a companion certainly not likely to pro- 
mote the working of the brain — but though it was in the opposite 
direction to Cocksmoor, Tom came home desperately cross, snubbed 
Gertrude, and fagged Aubrey; but then, as Blanche observed, 
perhaps that was only because his trowsers were splashed. 

In her next solitary walk to Cocksmoor, Noi nan joined Ethel. 
She was gratified, but she could not think of one safe word worth 
saying to him, and for a mile they preserved an absolute silence, 
until he first began, ' Ethel, I have been thinking — ' 

' That you have ! ' said she, between hope and dread, and the 
thrill of being again treated as his friend. 

1 1 want to consult you. Don't you think now that Richard is 
settled at home, and if Tom will study medicine, that I could be 
spared.' 

1 Spared ! ' exclaimed Ethel. ' You are not much at home.' 

' I meant more than my present absences. It is my earnest 
wish — ' he paused, and the continuation took her by surprise. l Do 
you think it would give my father too much pain to part with me as 
a Missionary to New Zealand ? ' 

She could only gaze at him in mute amazement. 

' Do you think he could bear it,' said Norman, hastily. 

' He would consar.t,' she replied. ' Norman, it is the most 
glorious thing man can do ! How I wish I could go with you.' 

' Your mission is here,' said Norman, affectionately. 

' I know it is — I am contented with it,' said Ethel; 'but oh 1 
Norman, after all our talks about races and gifts, you have found 
the more excellent way.' 

' Hush ! Charity finds room at home, and mine are not such 
unmixed motives as yours.' 

She made a sound of inquiry. 

' I cannot tell you all. Some you shall hear. I am weary of 
this feverish life of competition and controversy — ' 

' I thought you were so happy with your Fellowship. I thought 
Oxford was your delight.' 

* She will always be nearer my heart than any place, save this. 
It is not her fault that I am not like the simple and dutiful, who are 
not fretted or perplexed.' 

' Perplexed ? ' repeated Ethel. 

* It is not so now,' he replied. 'God forbid ! But where better 
men have been led astray, I have been bewildered; till, Ethel, I 

Vol. II.— 8 
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have felt as if the ground were slipping from beneath my feet, and 
I have only been able to hide my eyes, and entreat that I might 
know the truth.' 

* You knew it ! ' said Ethel, looking pale, and gazing search- 
ingly at him. 

' I did, I do; but it was a time of misery when, for my presump- 
tion, I suppose, I was allowed to doubt whether it were the truth.' 

Ethel recoiled, but came nearer, saying, very low, * It is past.' 

' Yes, thank Him who is Truth. You all saved me, though you 
did not know it.' 

' When was this ? ' she asked, timidly. 

1 The worst time was before the Long Vacation. They told me 
I ought to read this book, and that. Harvey Anderson used to o jme 
primed with arguments. I could always overthrow them, but when 
I came to glory in doing so, perhaps I prayed less. Any way, they 
left a sting. It might be, that I doubted my o\o sincerity, from 
knowing that I had got to argue, chiefly because I liked to be looked 
on as a champion.' 

Ethel saw the truth of what her friend had said of the morbid 
habit of self-contemplation. 

' I read, and I mystified myself. The better I talked, the more 
my own convictions failed me ; and, by the time you came up to 
Oxford, I knew how you would have shrunk from him who was your 
pride, if you could have seen into the secrets beneath.' 

Ethel took hold of his hand. ' You seemed bright,' she said. 

* It melted like a bad dream before — before the humming-bird, 
and with my father. It was weeks ere I dared to face the subject 
again.' 

' How could you ? Was it safe ? ' 

* I could not have gone on as I was. Sometimes the sight of my 
father, or the mountains and lakes in Scotland, or — or — things at the 
Grange, would bring peace back ; but there were dark hours, and I 
knew that there could be no comfort till I had examined and fought 
it out.' 

* I suppose examination was right,' said Ethel, l for a man, and 
defender of the faith. I should only have tried to pray the terrible 
thought away. But I can't tell how it feels.' 

* Worse than you have power to imagine,' said Norman, shudder- 
ing. l It is over now. I worked out their fallacies, and went over 
the reasonings on our side.' 

* And prayed — ' said Ethel.' 

* Indeed I did ; and the confidence returned, firmer, I hope, than 
ever. It had never gone for a whole day.' 

Ethel breathed freely. l It was life or death ' she said, * and we 
never knew it ! ' 

1 Perhaps not ; but I know your prayers were angel- wings ever 
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round me. And far more than argument was the thought of my 
father's heart-whole Christian love and strength.' 

' Norman, you believed, all the time, with your heart. This waa 
only a bewilderment of your intellect.' 

* I think you are right,' said Norman. ' To me the doubt waa 
cruel agony — not the amusement it seems to some.' 

* Because our dear home has made the truth, our joy, our union,' 
said Ethel. ' And you are sure the cloud is gone, and for ever?' 
she still asked, anxiously. 

He stood still. l For ever, I trust,' he said. * I hold the faith 
of my childhood in all its fullness as surely as — as ever I loved my 
mother and Harry.' 

6 1 know you do,' said Ethel. It was only a bad dream.' 

' I hope I may be forgiven for it,' said Norman. * I do not 
know how far it was sin. It was gone so far as that my mind was 
convinced last Christmas, but the shame and sting remained. I 
was not at peace again till the news of this spring came, and brought, 
with the grief, this compensation — that I could cast behind me and 
forget the criticisms and doubts that those miserable debates had 
connected with sacred words.' 

1 You will be the sounder for having fought the fight,' said Ethel. 

* I do not dread the like shocks,' said her brother, ' but I long to 
leave this world of argument and discussion. It is right that there 
should be a constant defence and battle, but I am not fit for it. I 
argue for my own triumph, and, in heat and harassing, devotion is 
lost. _ Besides, the comparison of intellectual power has been my 
bane 'all my life.' 

' I thought " praise was your penance here " ' 

' I would fain render it so, but — in short, I must be away from 
it all, and go to the simplest, hardest work, beginning from the 
rudiments, and forgetting subtle arguments.' 

' Forgetting yourself,' said Ethel. 

1 Right, I want to have no leisure to think about myself,' said 
Norman. 1 1 am never so happy as at such times.' 

c And you want to find work so far away ? ' 

* I cannot help feeling drawn towards those Southern seas. I am 
glad you can give me good speed. But what do you think about 
my father ? ' 

Ethel thought and thought. i I know he would not hinder you,' 
she repeated. 

* But you dread the" pain for him ? I had talked to Tom about 
taking his profession ; but the poor boy thinks he dislikes it greatly, 
though, I believe, his real taste lies that way, and his aversion only 
arises from a few grand notions he has picked up, out of which I 
could soon talk him.' 

* Tom will not stand in your place,' said Ethel. 

' He will bo more equable and more to be depended upon,' said 
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Norman. ' None of you appreciate Tom. However, you must hear 
my alternative. If you think my going would be too much grief 
for papa, or if Tom be set against helping him in his practice, 
there is an evident leading of Providence, shewing that I am un- 
worthy of this work. In that case I would go abroad and throw 
myself, at once, with all my might, into the study of medicine, and 
get ready to give my father some rest. It is a shame that all his 
sons should turn away from his profession.' 

• * I am more than ever amazed ! ' cried Ethel. 1 1 thought you 
detested it. I thought papa never wished it for you. He said you 
had not nerve.' 

I He was always full of the tenderest consideration for me,' said 
Norman. * With heaven to help him, a man may have nerve for 
whatever is his duty.' 

* How he would like to have you to watch and help. But New 
Zealand would be so glorious ! ' 

' Glory is not for me,' said Norman. * Understand, Ethel, the 
choice is New Zealand, or going at once — at once, mind— to study 
at Edinburgh or Paris.' 

' New Zealand at once ? ' said Ethel. 

I I suppose I must stay for Divinity lectures, but my intention 
must be avowed,' said Norman, hastily. ' And, now, will you sound 
my father ? I cannot.' 

i I can't sound,' said Ethel. 1 1 can only do things point-blank.' 

1 Do then,' said Norman, * any way you can ! Only let me know 
which is best for him. You get all the disagreeable things to do, 
good old Unready one,' he added, kindly. * I believe you are the 
one who would be shoved in front, if we were obliged to face a 
basilisk.' 

The brightness that had come over Norman, when he had dis- 
charged his cares upon her, was encouragement enough for Ethel. 
She only asked how much she was to repeat of their conversation ? 

' Whatever you think best. I do not want to grieve him, but 
he must not think it fine in me.' 

Ethel privately thought that no power on earth could prevent 
him from doing that. 

It was not consistent with cautious sounding, that Norman was 
always looking appealingly towards her ; and, indeed, she could not 
wait long with such a question on her mind. She remained with 
her father in the drawing-room, when the rest were gone up-stairs, 
and, plunging at once into the matter, she said, ' Papa, there is 
something that Norman cannot bear to say to you himself.' 

* Humming-birds to wit ? ' said Dr. May. 

' No, indeed but he wants to be doing something at once. What 
should you think of — of — there are two things ; one is — going out 
as a missionary — ' 
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1 Humming-birds in another shape,' said the Doctor, startled, 
but smiling, so as to pique her. 

' You mean to treat it as a boy's fancy ! ' said she. 

1 It is rather suspicious,' he said. ' Well, what is the other of 
his two things ? ' 

* The other is, to begin studying medicine at once, so as to help 
you.' 

1 Hey day ! ' cried Dr. May, drawing up his tall vigorous figure, 
' does he think me so very ancient and superannuated ? ' 

What could possess him to be so provoking and unsentimental 
to-night ? Was it her own bad management ? She longed to put 
an end to the conversation, and answered, ' No, but he thinks it hard 
that none of your sons should be willing to relieve you.' 

4 It won't be Norman,' said Dr. May. ' He is not made of the 
stuff. If he survived the course of study, every patient he lost, 
he would bring himself in guilty of murder, and there would soon 
be an end of him ! ' 

' He says that a man can force himself to anything that is 
his duty.' 

' This is not going to be his duty, if I can make it otherwise. 
What is the meaning of all this ? No, I need not ask, poor boy, it 
is what I was afraid of ! ' 

1 It is far deeper,' said Ethel ; and she related great part of 
what she had heard in the afternoon. It was not easy to make her 
father listen — his line was to be positively indignant, rather than 
compassionate, when he heard of the doubts that had assailed poor 
Norman. * Foolish boy, what business had he to meddle with those 
accursed books, when he knew what they were made of — it was 
tasting poison, it was running into temptation 1 He had no right to 
expect to come out safe*-' and then he grasped tightly hold of 
Ethel's hands, and as if the terror had suddenly flashed upon him, 
asked her, with dilated eye and trembling voice, whether she were 
sure that he was safe, and held the faith ! 

Ethel repeated his asseveration, and her father covered his face 
with his hands in thanksgiving. 

After this, he seemed somewhat inclined to hold poor Oxford in 
horror, only, as he observed, it would be going out of the frying-pan 
into the fire, to take refuge at Paris — a recurrence to the notion of 
Norman's medical studies, that shewed him rather enticed by the 
proposal. 

He sent Ethel to bed, saying, he should talk to Norman and 
find out what was the meaning of it, and she walked up-stairs, much 
ashamed of having so ill-served her brother, as almost to have made 
him ridiculous. 

Dr. May and Norman never failed to come to an understanding, 
and after they had had a long drive into the country together, 
Dr. May told Ethel that he was afraid, of what he ought not to be 
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afraid of, that she was right, that the lad was very much in earnest 
now, at any rate, and if he should continue in the same mind, he 
hoped he should not be so weak as to hold him from a blessed work. 

From Norman, Ethel heard the warmest gratitude for his father's 
kindness. Nothing could be done yet, he must wait patiently for 
the present, but he was to write to his uncle, Mr. Arnott, in New 
Zealand, and, without pledging himself, to make inquiries as to the 
mission; and, in the meantime, return to Oxford, where, to his 
other studies, he was to add a course of medical lectures, which, as 
Dr. May said, would do him no harm, would occupy his mind, and 
might turn to use wherever, he was. 

Ethel was surprised to find that Norman wrote to Flora an 
expression of his resolution, that, if he found he could be spared 
from assisting his father as a physician, he would give himself up to 
the mission in New Zealand. Why should he tell anyone so un- 
sympathetic as Flora, who would think him wasted in either case ? 



•»• 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Do not fear : Heaven is as near, 
By water, as by land. 1 

Longfellow. 



The fifth of May was poor Harry's eighteenth birthday, and, as 
usual, was a holiday. Etheldred privately thought his memory 
more likely to be respected, if Blanche and Aubrey were employed, 
than if they were left in idleness; but Mary would have been 
wretched, had the celebration been omitted, and a leisure day was 
never unwelcome. 

Dr. Spencer carried off Blanche and Aubrey for a walk, and 
Ethel found Mary at her great resort — Harry's cupboard — dusting 
and arranging his books, and the array of birthday gifts, to which, 
even to-day, she had not failed to add the marker that had been in 
hand at Christmas. Ethel entreated her to come down, and Mary 
promised, and presently appeared, looking so melancholy, that, as a 
sedative, Ethel set her down to the basket of scraps to find materials 
for a tippet for some one at Cocksmoor, intending, as soon as Mar- 
garet should be dressed, to resign her morning to the others, invite 
Miss Bracy to the drawing-room, and read aloud. 

Gertrude was waiting for her walk, till nurse should have dressed 
Margaret, and was frisking about the lawn, sometimes looking in at 
the drawing-room window at her sisters, sometimes chattering to 
Adams at his work, or laughing to herself and the flowers, in that 
overflow of mirth, that seemed always bubbling up within her. 

She was standing in rapt contemplation of a pear-tree in full 
blossom, her hands tightly clasped behind the back, for greater 
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safety from the temptation, when, hearing the shrubbery-gate open, 
she turned, expecting to see her papa, but was frightened at the 
sight of two strangers, and began to run off at full speed. 

( Stop ! Blanche ! Blanche, don't you know me ? ' The voice was 
that tone of her brothers, and she stood and looked, but it came 
from a tall, ruddy youth, in a shabby rough blue coat, followed by 
a grizzled old seaman. She was too much terrified and perplexed 
even to run. 

* What's the matter ! Blanche, it is I ? Why, don't you know 
me — Harry ? ' 

' Poor brother Harry is drowned,' she answered ; and, with one 
bound, he was beside her, and, snatching her up, devoured her with 
kisses. 

1 Put me down — put me down, please,' was all she could say. 

1 It is not Blanche ! What ? the little Daisy, I do believe I ' 

' Yes, I am Gertrude, but please let me go ; ' and, at the same 
time, Adams hurried up, as if he thought her being kidnapped, but 
his aspect changed at the glad cry, ' Ha 1 Adams ! how are you ? 
Are they all well ? ' 

* 'Tisn't never Master Harry ! Bless me ! ' as Harry's hand gave 
him sensible proof; ' When we had given you up for lost ! ' 

1 My father well ? ' Harry asked, hurrying the words one over 
the other. 

* Quite well, sir, but he never held up his head since he heard it, 
and poor Miss Mary has so moped about. If ever I thought to see 
the like— ' 

1 So they did not get my letter, but I can't stop. Jennings will 
tell you — Take care of him. Come, Daisy — ' for he had kept her 
unwilling hand all the time. ' But what's that for % ' pointing to 
the black ribbons, and, stopping short, startled. 

' Because of poor Harry,' said the bewildered child. 

' that's right ! ' cried he, striding on, and dragging her in a 
breathless run, as he threw open the well-known doors; and, she 
escaping from him, hid her face in Mary's lap, screaming, ' He says 
he is Harry i he says he is not drowned ! ' 

At the same moment Ethel was in his arms, and his voice was 
sobbing, ' Ethel ! Mary ! home ! Where's papa ? ' One moment's 
almost agonizing joy in the certainty of his identity ! but ere she 
could look or think, he was crying l Mary I Ethel, see — ' 

Mary had not moved, but sat as if turned to stone, with breath 
suspended, wide-stretched eyes, and death-like cheeks — Ethel sprang 
to her, c Mary, Mary dear, it is Harry I It is himself! Don't 
you see? Speak to her, Harry.' , 

He seemed almost afraid to do so, but, recovering himself, ex* 
claimed, ' Mary, dear old Polly, here I am ! 0, won't you speak to 
me ? ' he added, piteously, as he threw his arm round her and kissed 
her, startled at the cold touch of her cheek. 
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The spell seemed broken, and, with a wild hoarse shriek that 
rang through the house, she struggled to regain her breath, but it 
would only come in painful, audible catches, as she held HarryV 
hand convulsively. 

* What have I done ? ' he exclaimed, in distress. 

1 What's this ! Who is this frightening my dear ? ' was old nurse's 
exclamation, as she and James came, at the outcry. 

1 nurse, what have I done to her ? ' repeated Harry. 

1 It is joy — it is sudden joy ! ' said Ethel. ' See, she is better 
now — ' 

' Master Harry ! Well, I never ! ' and James, with one wring 
of the hand, retreated, while old nurse was nearly hugged to death, 
declaring all the time that he didn't ought to have come in such a 
way, terrifying everyone out of their senses I and as for poor Miss 
May — 

' Where is she ? ' cried Harry, starting at the sight ; f the 7acant 
sofa. 

4 Only up-stairs,' said Ethel ; * but where's Alan ? Is not he 
come ? ' 

1 Oh ! Ethel, don't you know ? ' His face told but too plainly. 

'- Nurse 1 nurse, how shall we tell her ? ' said Ethel. 

' Poor dear 1 ' exclaimed nurse, sounding her tongue on the roof 
of her mouth. ' She'll never abear it without her papa. Wait for 
him, I should say. But bless me, Miss Mary, to see you go on 
like that, when Master Harry is come back such a bonny man ! ' 

' I'm better now,' said Mary, with an effort. ' Oh ! Harry, speak 
to me again.' 

i But Margaret! ' said Ethel, while the brother was holding Mary 
in his embrace, and she lay tremulous with the new ecstasy, upon 
his breast — c but Margaret. Nurse, you must go up, or she will 
suspect. I'll come, when I can speak quietly— Oh ! poor Margaret ! 
If Kichard would but come in ! ' 

Ethel walked up and down the room, divided between a tumult 
of joy, grief, dread, and perplexity. — At that moment a little voice 
said at the door, * Please, Margaret wants Harry to come up 
directly.' 

Tiiey looked upon one another in consternation. They had never 
thought of the child, who, of course, had flown up at once with the 
tidiugs. 

* Go up, Miss Ethel,' said nurse. 

; Oh ! nurse, I can't be the first. Come, Harry, come.' 
Hand-in-hand, they silently ascended the stairs, and Ethel pushed 

open the door. Margaret was on her couch, her whole form and 

face in one throb of expectation. 

She looked into Harry's face — the eagerness flitted like sun 

shine on the hill side, before a cloud, and, without a word, she held 

out her arms. 



/ 

/ 
/ 
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He threw himself on his knees, and her fingers were clasped 
among his thick curls, while his frame heaved with suppressed sobs, 
* O, if he could only have come back to you.' 

' Thank God,' she said ; then slightly pushing him back, she lay 
holding his hand in one of hers, and resting the other on his 
shoulder, and gazing in silence into his face. Each was still — she 
was gathering strength — he dreaded word or look. 

1 Tell me how and where ? ' she said at last. 

1 It was in the Loyalty isles ; it was fever — the exertions for us. 
His head was lying here,' and he pointed to his own breast l He 
sent his love to you — he bade me tell you there would be meeting 
by-and-by, in the haven where he would be. — I laid his head in the 
grave — unfler the great palm — I said some of the prayers — there are 
Christians round it.' 

He said this in short disconnected phrases, often pausing to 
gather voice, but forced to resume, by her inquiring looks, and 
pressure of his hand. 

She asked no more. ' Kiss me,' she said, and when he had done 
so, * Thank you, go down, please, all of you. You have brought 
great relief. Thank you. But I can't talk yet. You shall tell me 
the rest by-and-by.' 

She sent them all away, even Ethel, who would have lingered. 
, .' Go to him, dearest. Let me be alone. Don't be uneasy. This 
is peace — but go.' 

Ethel found Mary and Harry interlaced into one moving figure, 
and Harry greedily asking for his father and Norman, as if famish- 
ing for the sight ot them. He wanted fb set out to seek the former 
in the town, but his movements were too uncertain, and the girls 
clung to the newly-found, as if they could not trust him away from 
them. They wandered about, speaking, all three at random, without 
power of attending to the answers. It was enough, to see him, and 
touch him ; they could not yet care where lie-had been. 

Dr. May was in the mi 1st of them ere they were aware. One 
look, and he flung his arms round his^son, but, suddenly letting him 
\go, he burst away, and banged his/sliudy door. Harry would have 
followed, 

\ l No, don't,' said Ethel ; then, seeing him disappointed, she came 
nearer, and murmured, 6 He Entered into his chamber and — ' 

Harry silenced her with another embrace, but their father was 
with them again, toj^erify that he had really seen his boy, and ask, 
alas ! wheth«r-^3anwere with Margaret. The brief sad answer sent 
him to see how it was with her. She would not let him stay ; she 
said it was infinite comfort, and joy was coming, but she would 
rather be still, and not come down till evening. 

Perhaps others Would fain have been still, could they have borne 
an instant's deprivation of the sight of their dear sailor, while 
greetings came thickly on him. The children burst in, having heard 
Vol. II.— 8* 
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a report in the town, and Dr. Spencer waited 1 at the door for th« 
confirmation; but when Ethel would have flown out to hira, he 
waved his hand, shut the door, and hurried away, as if a word to 
her would have been an intrusion. 

The brothers had been summoned by a headlong apparition of 
Will Adams in Cocksmoor school, shouting that Master Harry was 
come home; and Norman's long legs out-speeding Richard, had 
brought him back, flushed, and too happy for one word, while, 
1 Well, Harry,' was Richard's utmost, and his care for Margaret 
seemed to overpower everything else, as he went up, and was not so 
soon sent away. 

Words were few down-stairs. Blanche and Aubrey agreed that 
they thought people would have been much happier, but, in fact, 
the joy was oppressive from very newness. Ethel roamed about, 
she could not sit still without feeling giddy, in the strangeness of 
the revulsion. Her father sat, as if a word would break the blest 
illusion ; and Harry stood before each of them in turn, as if about 
to speak, but turned his address into a sudden caress, or blow on 
the shoulder, and tried to laugh. Little Gertrude, not understand- 
ing the confusion, had taken up her station under the table, and 
peeped out from beneath the cover. 

There was more composure as they sat at dinner, and yet there 
was very little talking or eating. Afterwards, Dr. May and Norman 
esultingly walked away to shew their Harry to Dr. Spencer and 
Mr. WUmot ; and Ethel would gladly have tried to calm herself, 
and recover the balance of her mind, by giving thanks where they 
were due; but she did not know what to do with her sisters. 
Blanche was wild, and Mary still in so shakey a state of excitement, 
that she went off into mad laughing, when Blanche discovered that 
they were in mourning for Harry. 

Nothing would satisfy Blanche but breaking in on Margaret, and 
climbing to the top of the great wardrobe to disinter the coloured 
raiment, beseeching that each favourite might be at once put on, to 
do honour to Harry. Mary chimed* in with her, in begging for the 
wedding merinos — would not Margaret wear her beautiful blue ? 

*■ No, my dear, I cannot,' said Margaret, gently. 

Mary looked at her, and was again in a flood of tears, incoherently 
protesting, together with Ethel, that they would not change. 

*■ No, dears,' said Margaret. ' I had rather you did so. You must 
not be unkind to Harry. He will not think I do not welcome him. 
I am only too glad that Richard would not let my impatience take 
away my right to wear this.' 

Ethel knew that it was for life. 

Mary could not check her tears, and would go on making heroic 
protests against leaving off her black, sobbing the more at each. 
Margaret's gentle caresses seemed to make her worse ; and Ethel, 
afraid that Margaret's own composure would be overthrown ex- 
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slaimed, 'How can you be bo silly? Come away! and rather 
roughly pulled her out of the room, when she collapsed entirely at 
the top of the stairs, and sat crying helplessly. 

' I can't think what's the use of Harry's coming home,' Gertrude 
was heard saying to Richard. ' It is very disagreeable,' whereat 
Miry relapsed into a giggle, and Ethel felt frantic. 

4 Richard ! Richard, what is to be done with Mary ? She can't 
help it, I believe, but this is not the way to treat the mercy that — ' 

' Mary had better go and lie down in her own room,' said Richard, 
tenderly and gravely. 

' 0, please ! please ! ' began Mary, ' I shall not see him when he 
comes back ! ' 

1 If you can't behave properly when he does come,' said Richard, 
' there is no use in being there.' 

* Remember, Ritchie,' said Ethel, thinking him severe, c she has 
not been well this long time.' 

Mary began to plead; but, with his own pretty persuasive 
manner, he took her by the hand, and drew her into his room ; and 
when he came down, after an interval, it was to check Blanche, who 
would have gone up to interrupt her with queries about the perpetual 
blue merino. He sat down with Blanche on the stair-case window- 
seat, and did not let her go, till he had gently talked her out of 
flighty spirits, into the soberness of thankfulness. 

Ethel, meanwhile, had still done nothing but stray about, long 
for loneliness, find herself too unsteady to finish her letters to Flora 
and Tom ; and, while she tried to make Gertrude think Harry a 
pleasant acquisition, she hated her own wild heart, that could not 
rejoice, nor give thanks, aright. 

By-and-by, Mary came down, with her bonnet on, quite quiet 
now. ' I am going to Church with Ritchie,' she said. Ethel 
caught at the notion, and it spread through the house. Dr. May, 
who just then c/vme in with his two sons, looked at Harry, saying, 
' What do you think of it ? Shall we go, my boy ? ' And Harry, as 
soon as he understood, declared that he should like nothing better. 
It seemed what they all needed ; even Aubrey and Gertrude begged 
to come ; and, when the solemn old Minster was above their heads, 
and the hallowed stillness around them, the tightened sense of 
half-realized joy began to find relief in the chant of glory. The 
voices of the Sanctuary, ever uplifting notes of praise, seemed to 
gather together and soften their emotions; and agitation was 
soothed away, and all that was oppressive and tumultuous gave 
place to sweet peace and thankfulness. Ethel dimly remembered 
•.he like sense of relief, when her mother had hushed 'her wild ecstasy, 
while sympathizing with her joy. Richard could not trust his voice, 
but Mr. Wilmot offered the special thanksgiving. 

Harry was, indeed, " at nome," and his tears fell fast over his 
oook, as he heard his father's ' Amen,' so fervent and so deep ; and 
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he gazed up and around, with fond and earnest looks, as thoughts 
41 nd resolutions, formed there of old, came gathering thick upon him. 
And there little Gertrude seemed first to accept him. She whispered 
to her papa, as they stood up to go away, that it was very good in 
God Almighty to have sent Harry home; and, as they left the 
Cloister, she slipped into Harry's hand a daisy from the grave, sUch 
a gift as she had never carried to anyone else, save her father and 
Margarot, and she shrank no longer from being lifted up in his arms, 
and carried Lome through the twilight street. 

He hurried into the drawing-room, and was heard declaring that 
all was right, for Margaret was on the sofa ; but he stopped short, 
grieved at her altered looks. She smiled as he stooped to kiss her, 
and then made him stand erect, and measure himself against 
Norman, whose height he had almost reached. The little curly 
midshipman had come back, as nurse said, * a fine-growed young 
man,' his rosy cheeks, brown and ruddy, and his countenance — 

' You arc much more like papa and Norman than I thought you 
would be,' said Margaret. 

' He has left his snub nose, and yellow locks behind,' said his 
father ; ' though the shaggy mane seems to remain. I believe lions 
grow darker with age — So there stand June and July together 
again ? ' 

Dr. May walked backwards to look at them. It was good to see 
his face ! 

' I shall see Flora and Tom to-morrow ! ' said Harry, after 
nodding with satisfaction, as they all took their wonted places. 

' Going I ' exclaimed Richard. 

* Why, don't you know,' said Ethel ; ' it is current in the nursery 
that he is going to be tried by court-martial for living with the 
King of the Cannibal islands.' 

' Aubrey says he had a desert island, with Jennings for his man 
Friday,' said Blanche. 

' Harry,' said little Gertrude, who had established herself on his 
knee, * did you really poke out the giant's eye with the top of a 
fir-tree ? * 

* Who told you so, Daisy ? ' was the general cry ; but she became 
shy, and would not answer more than by a whisper about Aubrey, 
who indignantly declared that he never said so, only Gertrude was 
so foolish, that she did not know Harry from Ulysses. 

* After all,' said Ethel, * I don't think our notions are much more 
dafined. Papa and Norman may know more, but we have heard 
almost nothing. I have been waiting to hear more to close up my 
letters to Flora and Tom. What a shame that has not been done ! ' 

* I'll finish,' said Mary, running to the side-table. 

* And tell her I'll be there to-morrow,' said Harry. ' I must 
report myself, and what fun to see Flora a member of parliament 1 
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Come with me, June, I'll be back next day. I wisli you all "would 



come.' 



* Yes, I must come with you,' said Norman. i I shall have to go 
to Oxford on Thursday — ' and very reluctant lite looked. * Tell 
Flora I am coming, Mary.' 

' How did you know that Flora was a married lady ? ' asked 
Blanche, in her would-be grown up manner. 

* I heard that from aunt Flora. A famous lot of news I picked 
up there ! ' 

' Aunt Flora ! ' 

1 Did you not know he had been at Auckland ? ' said Dr. May. 
' Aunt Flora had to nurse him well after all he had undergone. 
Did you not think her very like mamma, Harry ? ' 

* Mamma never looked half so old ! ' cried Harry, indignantly. 
1 Flora was five years younger ! ' 

' She has got her voice and way with her,' said Harry ; l but you 
will soon see. She is coming home soon.' 

There was a great outcry of delight. 

' Yes, there is some money of uncle Arnott's that must be looked 
after, but he does not like the voyage, and can't leave his office, so 
perhaps Aunt Flora may come alone. She had a great mind to 
jome with me, but there was no good berth for her in this schooner, 
and I could not wait for another chance. I can't think what pos- 
sessed the letters not to come ! She would not write by the first 
packet, because I was so ill, but we both wrote by the next, and I 
made sure you had them, or I would have written before I came.' 

The words were not out of his mouth, before the second post 
was brought in, and there were two letters from New Zealand! 
What would they not have been yesterday ? Harry would have 
burnt his own, but the long closely- written sheets were eagerly 
seized, as afihrding the best hope of understanding his adventures, 
as it had been written at intervals from Auckland, and the papers, 
passing from one to the other, formed the text for interrogations on 
further details, though much more was gleaned incidentally in tete 
a tttes, by Margaret, Norman, or his father, and no one person ever 
heard the whole connectedly from Harry himself. 

1 What was the first you knew of the fire, Harry ? ' asked Dr. May, 
looking up from the letter. 

' Owen shaking me awake ; and I thought it was a hoax,' said 
Harry. ' But it was true enough, and when we got on deck, there 
were clouds of smoke coming up the main hatch- way.' 

Margaret's eyes were upon him, and her lips formed the question, 
And he?' 

* He met us, and told us to be steady — but there was little need 
lor that ! Every man there was as cool and collected as if it had 
been no more than the cook's stove, and we should have scorned to 
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be otherwise ! He put his hand on my shoulder and said, " Keep by 
me," and I did.' 

1 Then there was never much hope of extinguishing the fire ? ' 

* No — if you looked down below the forecastle it was like a 
furnace, and though the pumps were at work, it was only to gain 
time while the boats were lowered. The First Lieutenant told off 
the men, and they went down the side without one word, only 
shaking hands with those that were left.' 

' Oh ! Harry ! what were you thinking vtf ? ' cried Blanche. 

4 Of the powder,' said Harry. 

Ethel thought there was more in that answer than met the ear, 
and that Harry, at least, had thought of the powder to-night at 
Church. 

' Mr. Ernescliffe had the command of the second cutter. He 
asked to take me with him, I was glad enough, and Owen — he is a 
mate, you know — went with us.' 

As to telling how he felt when he saw the good ship Alcestis 
blown to fragments, that was past Harry, and all but Blanche were 
wise enough not to ask. She had by way of answer, ' Very glad to 
be safe out of her.' 

Nor was Harry willing to dwell on the subsequent days, when 
the unclouded sun had been a cruel foe : and the insufficient stores 
of food and water, did, indeed, sustain life, but a life of extreme 
suffering. What he told was of the kindness that strove to save 
him, as the youngest, from all that could be spared him. ' If I 
dropped asleep at the bottom of the boat, I was sure to find some 
one shading me from the sun. If there was an extra drop of water, 
they wanted me to have it.' 

* Tell me their names, Harry ! ' cried Dr. May. ( If ever I 
meet one pf them ! ' 

i But the storm, Harry, the storm ? ' asked Blanche. l Was 
that not terrible ? ' 

1 Very comfortable at first, Blanche,' was the answer. * Oh ! 
that rain ! ' 

* But when if grew so very bad ? ' 

1 We did not reck much what happened to us,' said Harry. '-It 
could not be worse than starving. When we missed the others in 
the morning, most of us thought them the best off.' 

Mary could not help coming round to kiss him, as if eyes alone 
were not enough to satisfy her that here he was. 

Dr. May shuddered, arid went on reading, and Margaret drew 
Harry down to her, and once more by looks, craved for more minute 
tidings. 

1 All that you can think.' murmured Harry : ' the very life and 
soul of us all-l«o kind, and yet discipline as perfect as on board. 
But don't now, Margaret — ' 

The tone of the don% the reddening cheek, liquid eye, and 
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heaving chest, told enough of what the Lieutenant had been to one 
at least, of the desolate boat's crew. 

1 Oh ! Harry, Harry ! I can't bear it,' exclaimed Mary. l How 
long did it last ? How did it end ? ' 

' Fifteen days,' said Harry. ' It was time it should end, for all 
the water we had caught in the storm, was gone — we gave the last 
drop to Jones, for we thought him dying— one's tongue was like a 
dry sponge.' 

' How did it end ? ' repeated Mary, in an agony. 

1 Jennings saw a sail. We thought it all a fancy of weakness, 
but 'twas true enough, and they saw our signal of distress ! ' 

The vessel proved to be an American whaler, which had just 
parted with her cargo to a homeward bound ship, and was going to 
refit, and take in provisions and water at one of the Muanesian 
islands, before returning for further captures. The master was a 
man of the shrewd, hard money-making cast ; but, at the price of 
Mr. Ernescliffe's chronometer, and of the services of the sailors, he 
undertook to convey them where they might fall in with packets 
bound for Australia. 

The distressed Alcestes at first thought themselves in paradise, 
but the vessel, built with no view, save to whales, and, with a con- 
siderable reminiscence of the blubber lately parted with, proved no 
wholesome abode, when overcrowded, and in the tropics 1 Mr. 
Ernescliffe's science, resolution, and constancy, had saved his men 
so far ; but with the need for exertion, his powers gave way, and he 
fell a prey to a return of the fever, which had been his introduction 
to Dr. May. 

* There he was,' said Harry, t laid up in a little bit of a stifling 
cabin, just like an oven ; without the possibility of a breath of air ! 
The skin-flint clipper carried no medicine; the water, shocking 
stuff it was, was getting so low, that there was only a pint a day 
'served out to each, and though all of us Alcestes clubbed every 
drop we could spare for him— it was bad work ! Owen and I never 
were more glad in our lives then when we heard we were to cast 
anchor at the Loyalty isles ! Such a place as it was ! You little 
know what it was to see anything green 1 And there was this isle 
fringed down close to the sea with cocoa-nut trees 1 and the bay as 
clear ! — you could see every shell, and wonderful fishes swimming 
in itl Well, everyone was for going ashore, and some of the 
natives swam out to us, and brought things in their canoes, but not 
many ; it is not encouraged by the mission, nor by David — for those 
Yankee traders are not the most edifying society — and the crew 
vowed they were cannibals, and had eaten a man three years ago, 
so they all went ashore armed.' 

' You staid with him,' said Margaret. 

' Aye, it was my turn, and I was glad enough to have some fresh 
fruit and water for him, but he could not take any notice of it. 
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Did not I want you, papa ? Well, by-and-by, Owen came back, h* 
a perfect rapture with the place and the people, and said it was tho 
only hope for Mr. Ernescliffe, to take him on shore—' 

' Then you did really go amongst the cannibals ! ' exclaimed 
Blanche. 

' That is all nonsense,' said Harry. l Some of them may once 
have been, and I fancy the heathens might not mind a bit of " long 
pig " still ; but these have been converted by the Samoans.' 

The Samoans, it was further explained, are the inhabitants of 
the Navigator islands, who, having been converted by the Church 
Missionary Society, have sent out great number* of most active and 
admirable teachers among the scattered islands, I raving .nartyrdom 
and disease, never shrinking from their work, and, by teaching and 
example, preparing the way for fuller doctrine than they can yet 
impart. A station of these devoted men had for some years been 
settled in this island, and had since been visited by the missions of 
Newcastle, and New Zealand. The young chief, whom Harry 
called David, and another youth, had spent two summers under in- 
struction at New Zealand, and had been baptized. They were 
spending the colder part of the year at home, and hoped shortly to 
be called for by the mission-ship to return, and resume their course 
of instruction. 

Owen had come to an understanding with the chief, and the 
Samoans, and had decided on landing his Lieutenant, and it was 
accordingly done, with very little consciousness, on the patient's 
part. Black figures, with woolly mop-heads, and sometimes deco- 
rated with whitewash of lime, crowded round to assist in the trans- 
port of the sick man through the serf; and David himself, in a 
white European garb, met his guests, with dignified manners that 
would have suited a prince of any land, and conducted them through 
the grove of palms, interspersed with white huts, to a beautiful house 
consisting of a central room, with many others opening from it, 
floored with white coral lime, and lined with soft shining mats of 
Samoan manufacture. This, Harry learnt, had been erected by them 
in hopes of an English Missionary taking up his abode amongst them. 

They were i kindly people, and had shown hospitality to other 
Englishmen, who had less appreciated it than these young oflicers 
could. They lavished every kindness in their power upon them, 
and Mr. Ernescliffe, at first, revived so much, that he seemed likely 
to recover. 

But the ship had completed her repairs, and was ready to sail 
The two midshipmen thought it would be certain death to their 
Lieutenant to bring him back to such an atmosphere ; " and so," 
continued Harry's letter to his father, " I thought there was 
nothing for it, but for me to stay with him, and that you would say 
so. I got Owen to consent, after some trouble, as we were sure tc 
be fetched off one time or another. We said not a word to Mr. 
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Ernescliffe, for lie was only sensible now and then, so that Owen 
had the command. Owen made the skipper leave me a pistol and 
some powder, but I was ashamed David should know it, and stowed 
it away. As to the quarter-master, old Jennings, whose boy you 
remember we picked up at the Roman camp, he had not forgotten 
that, and when we were shaking hands and wishing good-bye, he 
leapt up and vowed ' he would never leave the young gentleman 
that had befriended his boy, to be eaten up by them black savage 
niggers. If they made roast-pork of Mr. May, he would be eaten 
first, though he reckoned they would find him a tougher morsel.' 
I don't think Owen was sorry he volunteered, and no words can 
tell what a blessing the good old fellow was to us both. 

" So there we staid, and, at first, Mr. Ernescliffe seemed mend- 
ing. The delirium went off, he could talk quite clearly and com- 
fortably, and he used to lie listening, when David and I had our odd 
sort of talks. I believe, if you had been there, or we could have 
strengthened him any way, he might have got over it ; but he never 
thought he should, and he used to talk to me about all of you, and 
said Stoneborough had been the most blessed spot in his life ; he 
had never had so much of a home, and that sharing our grief, and 
knowing you, had done him great good, just when he might have 
been getting elated. I cannot recollect it all, though I tried hard, 
for Margaret's sake, but he said Hector would have a great deal of 
temptation, and he hoped you would be a father to him, and Nor- 
man an elder brother. You would not think how much he talked 
of Cocksmoor, about a Church being built there," as Ethel wished, 
and little Daisy laying the first stone. I remember one night, I 
don't know whether he was quite himself, for he looked full at me 
with his eyes, that had grown so large, till I did not know what was 
coming, and he said, ' I have seen a ship built by a sailor's vow ; 
the roof was like the timbers of a ship — that was right. Mind, it 
is so. That is the ship that bears through the waves ; there is the 
anchor that enters within the veil.' I believe that was what he 
said. I could not forget that — he looked at me so ; but much more 
he said, that I dimly remember, and chiefly about poor dear Mar- 
garet. He bade me tell her — his own precious pearl, as he used to 
call her — that he was quite content, and believed it was best for 
her and him both, that all should be thus settled, for they did not 
part for ever, and he trusted — but I can't write all that." (There 
was a great tear-blot just here). " It is too good to recollect any- 
where but at Church. I have been there to-day, with my uncle 
and aunt, and I thought I could have told it when I came home, 
but I was too tired to write then, and now P don't seem as if it 
could be written anyhow. "When I come home, I will try to tell 
Margaret. The most part was about her ; only what was better 
seemed to swallow that up." 

The narrative broke off here, but had been subsequently resumed 
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" For all Mr. Ernescliffe talked as I told you, he was so quiot and 
happy, that I made sure he was getting well, but Jennings did not, 
and there came an old heathen native once to see us, who asked why 
we did not bury him alive, because he got no better, and gave trouble. 
At last, one night — it was the third of August — he was very restless, 
and could not breathe, nor lie easily; I lifted him up in my arms, 
for he was very light and thin, and tried to make him more com- 
, fortable. But presently he said, ' Is it you, Harry ? God bless 
you ; ' and, in a minute, I knew he was dead. You will tell Mar- 
garet all about it. I don't think she can love him more than I 
did ; and she did not half know him, for she never saw him on 
board, nor in all that dreadful time, nor in his illness. She will 
never know what she has lost." 

There was another break here, and the story was continued. 

" We buried him the next day, where one could see the sea, 
close under the great palm, where David hopes to have a Church 
one of these days. David helped us, and said the Lord's Prayer 
and the Glory with us there. I little thought, when I used to 
grumble at my two verses of the Psalms every day, when I should 
want the ninetieth, or how glad I should be to know so many by 
heart, for they were such a comfort to Mr. Ernescliffe. 

" David got us a nice bit of wood, and Jennings carved the Cross, 
and his name, and all about him. I should have liked to have 
done it, but I knocked up after that. Jennings thinks I had 
a sun-stroke. I don't know, but my head was so bad, when- 
^er I moved, that I thought only Jennings would ever have 
come to tell you about it. Jennings looked after me as if I had 
been his own son ; and there was David too, as kind as if he had 
been Richard himself — always sitting by, to bathe my forehead, or, 
when I was a little better, to talk to me, and ask me questions 
about his Christian teaching. You must not think of him like a 
savage, for he is my friend, and a far more perfect gentleman than 
I ever saw anyone, but you, papa, holding the command over his 
people so easily and courteously, and then coming to me with little 
easy first questions about the Belief, and such things, like what 
we used to ask mamma. He liked nothing so well as for me 
to tell him about King David; and we had learnt a good deal 
of each other's languages by that time. The notion of his heart — 
like Cocksmoor to Ethel — is, to get a real English mission, and 
have all his people Christians. Ethel talked of good kings being 
Davids to their line ; I think that is what he will be, if he lives ; 
but those islanders have been dying off since Europeans came among 
them." 

But Harry's letter could not tell what he confessed, one night, 
to his father the next time he was out with him by star-light, 
how desolate he had been, and how he had yearned after his home, 
and, one evening, he had been utterly overcome by illness and 
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loneliness, and had cried most bitterly and uncontrollably , and, 
though Jennings thought it was for his friend's death, it really was 
homesickness, and the thought of his father and Mary. Jennings 
had helped him out to the entrance of the hut, that the cool night 
air might refresh his burning brow. Orion shone clear and bright, 
and brought back the night when they had chosen the starry hunter 
as his friend. ' It seemed,' he said, ' as if you all were looking 
at me, and smiling to me in the stars. And there was the Southern 
Cross upright, which was like the Minster to me ; and I recollected 
it was Sunday morning at home, and knew you would be thinking 
about me. I was so glad you had let me be Confirmed, and be witn 
you that last Sunday, papa, for it seemed to join me on so much the 
more; and when I thought of the words in Church, they seemed, 
somehow, to float on me so much more than ever before, and it was 
like the Minster, and your voice. I should not have minded dying 
so much after that.' 

At last, Harry's Black Prince had hurried into the hut with 
the tidings that his English father's ship was in the bay, and soon 
English voices again sounded in his ears, bringing the forlorn 
boy such warmth of kindness that he could hardly believe him- 
self a mere stranger. If Alan could but have shared the joy with 
him! 

He was carried down to the boat in the cool of the evening 
and paused on the way, for a last farewell to the lonely grave under 
the palm tree — one of the many sailors' graves scattered from the 
tropics to the poles, and which might be the first seed in a ' God's 
acre ' to that island, becoming what the graves of holy men of old 
are to us. 

A short space more of kind care from his new friends, and his 
Christian Chief, and Harry awoke from a feverish doze at sounds 
that seemed so like a dream of home, that he was unwilling to break 
them by rousing himself, but they approved themselves as real, and 
he found himself in the embrace of his mother's sister. 

And here Mrs. Arnott's story began, of the note that reached 
her in the early morning with tidings that her nephew had been 
picked up by the mission-ship, and how she and her husband had 
hastened, at once, on board. 

1 They sent me below to see a hero,' she wrote. l What I saw 
was, a scarecrow sort of likeness of you, dear Richard ; but, when 
he opened his eyes, there was our Maggie smiling at me. I suppose 
he would not forg-we me for telling how he sobbed and cried, when 
he had his arms round my neck, and his poor aching head on my 
shoulder. Poor fellow, he was very weak, and I believe he felt, for 
the moment, as if h* had found his mother. 

' We brought him home with us, but when the next mail went, 
the fever was still sq high, that I thought it would be only alarm to 
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you to write, and I had not half a story either, though you may 
guess how proud I was of my nephew.' 

Harry's troubles were all over from that time. He had thence- 
forth to recover under his aunt's motherly care, while talking end- 
lessly over the home that she loved almost as well as he did. He 
was well more quickly than she had ventured to hope, and nothing 
could check his impatience to reach his home, not even the hopes of 
having his aunt for a companion. The very happiness he enjoyed 
with her only made him long the more ardently to be with his own 
family ; and he had taken his leave of her, and of his dear David 
and sailed by the first packet leaving Auckland. 

' I never knew what the old Great Bear was to me till I saw 
him again 1 ' said Harry. 

It was late when the elders had finished all that was to be heard 
at present, and the clock reminded them that they must part. 

I And you must go to-morrow ? ' sighed Margaret. 

I I must. Jennings has to go on to Portsmouth, and see after 
his son.' 

' O, let me see Jennings ! ' exclaimed Margaret. ' May I not, 
papa ? ' 

Richard, who had been making friends with Jennings, whenever 
he had not been needed by his sisters that afternoon, went to fetch 
him from the kitchen, where all the servants, and all their particular 
friends, were listening to the yarn that made them hold their heads 
higher, as belonging to Master Harry. 

Harry stepped forward, met Jennings, and said, aside, ' My 
sister, Jennings ; my sister that you have heard of.' 

Dr. May had already seen the sailor, but he could not help ad- 
dressing him again. l Come in ; come in, and see my boy among 
us all. Without you, we never should have had him.' 

' Make him come to me,' said Margaret, breathlessly, as the 
embarrassed sailor stood, sleeking down his hair ; and, when he had 
advanced to her couch, she looked up in his face, and put her hand 
into his great brown one. 

' I could not help saying thank you,' she said. 

1 Mr. May, sir 1 ' cried Jennings, almost crying, and looking 
round for Harry, as a sort of protector — ' tell them, sir, please, it 
was only my duty — I could not do no less, and you knows it, sir,* 
as if Harry had been making an accusation against him. 

1 We know you could not,' said Margaret, ' and that is what we 
would thank you for, if we could. I know he — Mr. ErnesclifFe— 
must have been much more at rest for leaving my brother with so 
kind a friend, and — ' 

1 Please, miss, don't say no more about it. Mr. Ernescliffe was 
as fine an officer as ever stepped a quarter-deck, and Mr. May here 
won't fall short of him ; and was I to be after leaving the like of 
them to the mercy of the black fellows — that was not so bad, neither ? 
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If it had only pleased God that we had brought them both back to 
you, miss ; but, you see, a man can't be everything at once, and Mr 
Ernescliffe was not so stout as his heart.' 

4 You did everything, we know — ' began Dr. May. 

' 'Twas a real pleasure,' said Jennings, hastily, ' for two such 
real gentlemen as they was. Mr. May, sir, I beg your pardon if I 
say it to your face, never flinched, nor spoke a word of complaint, 
through it all ; and as to the other — ' 

' Margaret cannot bear this,' said Richard, coming near. * It 
is too much.' 

The sailor shook his head, and was retreating, but Margaret 
signed him to come near again, and grasped his hand. Harry 
followed him out of the room, to arrange their journey, and presently 
returned. 

* He says he is glad he has seen Margaret, he says she is the 
right sort of stuff for Mr. Ernescliffe.' 

Harry had not intended Margaret to hear, but she caught the 
words, smiled radiantly, and whispered, ( I wish I may be ! ' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Margaret had borne the meeting much too well for her own 
good, and a wakeful night of palpitation was the consequence ; 
but she would not allow anyone to take it to heart, and declared 
that she should be ready to enjoy Harry by the time he should re- 
turn, and meantime she should dwell on the delight of his meeting 
Flora. 

No one had rested too soundly that night, and Dr. May had not 
been able to help looking in at his sleeping boy at five in the morn- 
ing, to certify himself that he had not only figured his present bliss 
to himself, in his ten minutes' dream. And looking in again at 
half-past seven, he found Harry half-dressed, with his arm round 
Mary , laughing, almost sobbing, over the treasures in his cupboard, 
which he had newly discovered in their fresh order. 

Dr. May looked like a new man that morning, with his bright- 
ened eye and bearing, as if there were a well-spring of joy within 
him, ready to brim over at once in tear and in smile, and finding 
an outlet in the praise and thanksgiving that his spirit chanted, and 
his face expressed, and in that sunny genial benevolence that must 
make all share his joy. 

He was going to run over half the town — everyone would like 
to hear it from him ; Ethel and Mary must go to the rest — the old 
women in the almshouses, where lived an old cook who used to be 
fond of Harry — they should have a feast — all who were well enough 
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in the hospital should have a tea-drinking — Dr. Hoxton had already 
granted a holiday to the school ; every boy with whom they had 
any connection should come to dinner, and Edward Anderson should 
be asked to meet Harry on his return, because, poor fellow, he was 
60 improved. 

Dr. May was in such a transport of kind-hearted schemes, that 
he was not easily made to hear that Harry had not a sixpence 
wherewith to reach London. 

Ethel, meanwhile, was standing beside her brother tendering to 
him some gold, as his last quarter. 

* How did you" get it, Ethel ? do you keep the purse ? ' 
{ No, but papa took Cocksmoor in your stead, when — ' 

1 Nonsense, Ethel,' said Harry ; ' I don't want it. Have I not 
all my pay and allowance for the whole time I was dead ? And as 
to robbing Cocksmoor — ' 

* Yes, keep it, Ethel,' said her father, l do you think I would 
take it now, when if there were a thankoffering in the world ! — 
And, by-the-by, your Cocksmoor children must have something to 
remember this by — ' 

Everyone could have envied Norman, for travelling to London 
with Harry, but that he must proceed to Oxford in two days, when 
Hany would return to them. The station-master, thinking he 
could not do enough for the returned mariner, put the two brothers 
into the coupb, as if they had been a bridal couple, and they were 
very glad of the privacy, having, as yet, hardly spoken to each 
other, when Harry's attention was dispersed among so many. 

Norman asked many questions about the mission work in the 
southern hemisphere, and ended by telling his brother of his design, 
which met with Harry's hearty approbation. 

1 That's right, old June. There's nothing they want so much, 
as such as you. How glad my aunt will be ! Perhaps you will see 
David ! Oh ! if you were to go out to the Loyalty group ! ' 

1 Very possibly I might,' said Norman. 

i Tell them you are my brother, and how they will receive you. 
I can see the mop heads they will dress in honour of you, and what 
a feast of pork and yams you will have to eat ! But there is plenty 
of work among the Maoris for you — they want a Clergyman terri- 
bly at the next village to my uncle's place. I say, Norman, it will 
go hard if I don't get a ship bound for the Pacific, and come and 
see you.' 

' I shall reckon on you. That is, if I have not to stay to help my 
father.' 

* To be sure,' exclaimed Harry ; c I thought you would have 
staid at home, and married little Miss Rivers ! ' 

Thus broadly and boyishly did he plunge into that most tender 
subject, making his brother start and wince, as if he had touched 
a wound. 
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* Nonsense ! ' lie cried, almost angrily. 

c Well ! you used to seem very much smitten, but so, to be 
sure, were some of the Alcestes with the young ladies at Valpa- 
raiso. How we used to roast Owen about that Spanish Donna, 
and he was as bad at Sydney about the young lady, whose father, 
we told him, was a convict, though he kept such a swell carriage. 
He had no peace about his father-in-law, the house-breaker ! 
Don't I remember how you pinched her hand the night you were 
righted ! ' 

1 You know nothing about it,' said Norman, shortly. ' She is 
far beyond my reach.' 

1 A fine lady ? Ha ? Well, I should have thought you as good 
as Flora, any day,' said Harry, indignantly. * 

4 She is what she always was,' said Norman, anxious to silence 
him ; ' but it is unreasonable to think of it. She is all but engaged 
to Sir Henry Walkinghame.' 

' Walkinghame ! ' cried the volatile sailor. ' I have half a 
mind to send in my name to Flora as Miss Walkinghame ! ' 
and he laughed heartily over that adventure, ending, however, 
with a sigh, as he said, * It had nearly cost me a great deal ! 
But tell me, Norman, how has that Meta, as they called her, 
turned out ? I never saw anything prettier or nicer than she was 
that day of the Eoman encampment, and I should be sorry if 
that fine fashionable aunt of hers, had made her stuck-up and dis- 
dainful.' 

1 No such thing,' said Norman. 

Ha ! said Harry to himself, I see how it is ! She has gone 
and made poor old June unhappy, with her scornful airs — a little 
impertinent puss ! — I wonder Flora does not teach her better man- 
ners. 

Norman, meanwhile, as the train sped over roofs, and among 
chimneys, was reproaching himself for running into the fascination 
of her presence, and then recollecting that her situation, as well as 
his destiny, both guaranteed that they could meet only as friendly 
connections. 

No carriage awaited them at the station, which surprised Nor- 
man, till he recollected that the horses had probably been out all 
day, and it was eight o'clock. Going to Park Lane in a cab, the 
brothers were further surprised to find themselves evidently not ex- 
pected. The butler came to speak to them, saying that Mr. and 
Mrs. Rivers were gone out to dinner, but would return, probably, 
at about eleven o'clock. He conducted them up-stairs, Harry fol- 
lowing his brother, in towering vexation and disappointment, trying 
to make him turn to hear that they would go directly — home— to 
Eton — anywhere — why would he go in at all ? 

The door was opened, Mr. May was announced, and thej were 
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in a silk-lined boudoir, where a little slender figure in black started 
up, and came forward with outstretched hand. 

1 Norman ! ' she cried, l how are you ? Are you come on your 
way to Oxford ? ' 

' Has not Flora had Mary's letter ? ' 

' Yes, she said she had one. She was keeping it till she had 
time to read it.' 

As she spoke, Meta had given her hand to Harry, as it was 
evidently expected ; she raised her eyes to his face, and said, smil- 
ing, and blushing ' I am sure I ought to know you, but I am afraid 
I don't.' 

i Look again,' said Norman. t See if you have ever seen him 
before.' 4 

Laughing, glancing, and casting down her eyes, she raised them 
with a sudden start of joy, but colouring more deeply, said, ' In- 
deed, I cannot remember. I dare say I ought' 

' I think you see a likeness,' said Norman. 

* yes, I see,' she answered, faltering ; but perceiving how 
bright were the looks of both, l No ? Impossible ! Yes it is ! ' 

' Yes, it is,' said both brothers with one voice. 

She clasped her hands, and absolutely bounded with transport, 
then grasped both Harry's hands, and then Norman's, her whole 
countenance radiant with joy and sympathy beyond expression. 

' Dear, dear Dr. May ! ' was her first exclamation. ' Oh ! how 
happy you must all be ! And Margaret ? ' She looked up at Nor- 
man, and came nearer. l Is not Mr. Ernescliffe come ? ' she asked 
softly, and trembling. 

' No,' was the low answer, which Harry could not bear to hear, 
and therefore walked to the window. ' No, Meta, but Margaret is 
much comforted about him. He died in great peace — in his arms — ' 
as he signed towards his brother. And as Harry continued to gaze 
out on the stars of gas on the- opposite side of the park, he was able 
to add a few of the particulars. 

Meta's eyes glistened with tears, as she said, c Perhaps it would 
have been too perfect if he had come ; but oh, Norman ! how good 
she is to bear it so patiently ! And how gloriously he behaved ! 
How can we make enough of him ! ^nd Flora out ! how sorry she 
will be ! ' 

1 And she never opened Mary's letter,' said Harry, coming back 
to Jthem. 

* She little thought what it contained,' said Meta. l Mary's 
letters are apt to bear keeping, you know, and she was so busy, that 
she laid it aside for a treat after the day's work. But there 1 in- 
hospitable wretch that I am ! you have had no dinner ! ' 

A refection of tea and cold meat was preferred, and in her own 
pretty manner, Meta lavished her welcomes, trying to cover any 
pain given by Flora's neglect. 
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' What makes her so busy ? ' asked Harry, looking round on the 
beautifully furnished apartment, which, to many eyes besides those 
fresh from a Milanesian hut, might have seemed a paradise of lux- 
urious ease. 

' You don't know what an important lady you have for a sister, 1 
said Meta, merrily. 

* But tell me, what can she have to do ? I thought you London 
ladies had nothing to do, but to sit with your hands before you en- 
tertaining company.' 

Meta laughed heartily. ' Shall I begin at the beginning ? I'll 
describe to-day then, and you must understand that this is what 
Tom would call a mild specimen — only one evening engagement. 
Though, perhaps, I ought to start from last night at twelve o'clock, 
when she was at the Austrian Ambassador's ball, and came home at 
two, but she was up by eight — she always manages to get through 
her housekeeping matters before breakfast. At nine, breakfast, and 
baby — by-the-by, you have never inquired for our niece.' 

' I have not come to believe in her yet,' said Harry. 

* Seeing is believing,' said Meta ; l but no, I won't take an un- 
fair advantage over her mamma — and she will be fast asleep — I 
never knew a child sleep as she does. So to go on with our day. 
The papers come, and Miss Leonora is given over to me ; for you 
must know we are wonderful politicians. Flora studies all the de- 
bates till George finds out what he has heard in the House, and 
baby and I profit. Baby goes out walking, and the post comes. 
Flora always goes to the study with George, and writes, and does 
all sorts of things for him. She is the most useful wife in the 
world. At twelve, we had our singing lesson — ' 

* Singing lesson ! ' exclaimed Harry. 

* Yes, you know she has a pretty voice, and she is glad to culti- 
vate it. It is very useful at parties, but it takes up a great deal of 
time, and with all I can do to save her in note writing, the morning 
is gone directly. After luncheon, she had a ride with George, and 
came back in a hurry to make some canvassing calls about the 
orphan asylum, and Miss Bracy's sister. If we get her in at all, it 
will be Flora's diplomacy. And there was shopping to do, and when 
we came in hoping for time for our letters, there were the Walking- 
hames, who staid a long time, so that Flora could only despatch the 
most important notes, before George came in and wanted her. She 
was reading something for him all the time she was dressing, but, 
as I say, this is quite a quiet day.' 

* Stop ! ' cried Harry, with a gesture of oppression, * it sounds 
harder than cleaning knives, like aunt Flora ! And what is an 
unquiet day like ? ' 

* You will see, for we have a great evening party to-moirow.' 
' Do you always stay at home ? ' asked Harry. 

c Not always, but I do not go to large parties or balls this year, 1 
Vol. II.— 9 
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said Metta, glancing at her deep mourning, — { I am very glad of a 
little time at home.' 
So you don't like it.' 

* Oh yes ! it is very pleasant/ said Meta. ' It is so entertaining 
when we talk it over afterwards, and I like to hear how Flora is ad- 
mired, and called the beauty of the season. I tell George, and we 
do so gloat over it together ! There was an old French Marquis 
the other night, a dear old man, quite of the ancien regime, who 
said she was exactly like the portraits of Madame de Maintenon, 
and produced a beautiful miniature on a snuff-box, positively like 
that very pretty form of face of hers. The old man even declared 
that Mistress Rivers was worthy to be a Frenchwoman.' 

1 I should like to kick him ! ' amiably responded Harry. 

' I hope you won't to-morrow 1 But don't let us waste our time 
over this ; I want so much to hear about New Zealand.' 

Meta was well read in Australasian literature, and drew out a 
great deal more information from Harry, than Norman had yet 
heard. She made him talk about the Maori pah near his uncle's 
farm, where the Sunday Services were conducted by an old gentle- 
man tattooed elegantly in the face, but dressed like an English 
Clergyman ; and tell of his aunt's troubles about the younger gene- 
ration, whom their elders, though Christians themselves, could not 
educate, and who she feared would relapse into heathenism, for want 
of instruction, though with excellent dispositions. 

' How glad you must be that you are likely to go ! ' exclaimed 
Meta to Norman, who had sat silently listening. 

The sound of the door bell was the first intimation that Harry's 
historiesTiad occupied them until long past twelve o'clock. 

' Now then ! ' cried Meta, springing forward as if intending to 
meet Flora with the tidings, but checking herself, as if she ought 
not to be the first. There was a pause. Flora was hearing down- 
stairs that Mr. Norman May and another gentleman had arrived, 
and, while vexed at her own omission, and annoyed at Norman's 
bringing friends without waiting for permission, she was yet pre- 
pared to be courteous and amiable. She entered, in her rich black 
watered silk, deeply trimmed with lace, and with silver ornaments 
in her dark hair, so graceful and distinguished looking, that Harry 
stood suspended, hesitating, for an instant, whether he beheld his 
own sister, especially as she made a dignified inclination towards 
him, offering her hand to Norman, as she said, ' Meta has told 
you — ' but there she broke off, exclaiming, * Ha ! is it possible ! 
No, surely it cannot be — ' 

' Miss Walkinghame ? ' said the sailor, who had felt at home 
with her at the first word, and she flew into his great rough arms. 

* Harry ! this is dear Harry ! our own dear sailor came back, 9 
cried she, as her husband stood astonished ; and, springing towards 
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him, she put Harry's hand into his, l My brother Harry ! our dear 
lost one.' 

* Your — brother — Harry,' slowly pronounced George, as he in- 
stinctively gave the grasp of greeting — ' your brother that was lost ? 
Upon my word,' as the matter dawned fully on him, and he became 
eager, ' I am very glad to see^ you. I never was more rejoiced in 
my life.' 

* When did you come ? Have you been at home ? ' asked 
Flora. 

' I came home yesterday — Mary wrote to tell you.' 

i Poor dear old Mary ! There's a lesson against taking a letter 
on trust. I thought it would be all Cocksmoor, and would wait for 
a quiet moment 1 How good to come to me so soon, you dear 
old shipwrecked mariner.' 

1 1 was forced to come to report myself,' said Harry, 'or I could 
not have come away from my father so soon.' 

The usual questions and their sad answers ensued, and while 
Flora talked to Harry, fondly holding his hand, Norman and Meta 
explained the histojy to George, who no sooner comprehended it, 
than he opined it must have been a horrid nuisance, and that Harry 4 
was a gallant fellow; then striking him over the shoulder, wel- 
comed him home with all his kind heart, told him he was proud to 
receive him, and falling into a state of rapturous hospitality, rang 
the bell, and wanted to order all sorts of eatables and drinkables, 
but was sadly baffled to find him already satisfied. 

There was more open joy than even at home, and Flora was 
supremely happy as she sat between her brothers, listening and 
enquiring till far past one o'clock, when she perceived poor George 
dozing off, awakened every now and then by a great nod, and cast- 
ing a wishful glance of resigned remonstrance, as if to appeal against 
sitting up all night. 

The meeting at breakfast was a renewal of pleasure. Flora was 
proud and happy in showing off her little girl, a model baby, as she 
called her, a perfect doll for quietness, so that she could be brought 
in at Family Prayers ; ' and,' said Flora, ' I am the more glad that 
she keeps no one away, because we can only have Evening Prayers 
on Sunday. It is a serious thing to arrange for such a household.' 

' She is equal to anything,' said George. 

The long file of servants marched in, George read sonorously, 
and Flora rose from her knees, highly satisfied at tho impression 
produced upon her brothers. 

' I like to have the baby with us at breakfast,' she said; 'it is 
the only time of day when we can be sure of seeing anything of 
her, and I like her nurse to have some respite. Do you think her 
grown, Norman ? ' 

' Not very much,' said Norman, who thought her more inanimate 
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and like a pretty little waxen toy, than when he had last Been her 
1 Is she not rather pale ? ' 

' London makes children pale. I shall soon take her home to 
acquire a little colour. You must know Sir Henry has bitten us 
with his yachting tastes, and as soon as we can leave London, we 
are going to spend six weeks with the Walkinghames at Hyde, and 
rival you, Harry. I think Miss Leonora wul be better at home, 
so we must leave her there. Lodgings and irregularities don't suit 
people of her age.' 

' Does home mean Stoneborough ? ' asked Norman. 

c No. Old nurse has one of her deadly prejudices against Preston, 
and I would not be responsible for the consequences of shutting 
them up in the same nursery. Margaret would be distracted be- 
tween them. No, Miss, you shall make her a visit every day, and 
be fondled by your Grandpapa.' 

George began a conversation with Harry on nautical matters, and 
Norman tried to discover how Mefca liked the yachting project, and 
found her prepared to think it charming. Hopes were expressed that 
Harry might be at Portsmouth, and a quantity^ gay scheming en- 
dued, with reiterations of the name of Walkinghame, while Norman 
had a sense of being wrapped in some grey mist, excluding him from 
participation in their enjoyments, and condemned his own temper, 
as frivolous, for being thus excited to discontent. 

Presently, he heard George insisting that he and Harry should 
return in time for the evening party ; and, on beginning to refuse, 
was amazed to find Harry's only objection was on the score of lack 
of uniform. 

4 1 don't want you in one, sir,' said Flora. 

' I have only one coat in the world, besides this,' continued Harry, 
1 and that is all over tar.' 

1 George will see to that,' said Flora. * Don't you think you 
would be welcome in matting, with an orange cowry round your neck ? ' 

Norman, however, took a private opportunity of asking Harry 
if he was aware of what he was undertaking, and what kind of 
people they should meet. 

i All English people behave much the same in a room,' said 
Harry, as if all society, provided it was not cannibal, were alike to 
him. 

i I should have thought you would prefer finding out Forder in 
his chambers, or going to one of the theatres.' 

* As you please,' said Harry ; ' but Flora seems to want us, and I 
should rather like to see what sort of company she keeps.' 

Since Harry was impervious to shyness, Norman submitted, and 
George took them to a wonderworker in cloth, who undertook that 
full equipments should await the young gentleman. Harry next 
despatched his business at the Admiralty, and wag made very happy 
by tidings of his friend Owen's safe arrival in America. 
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Thence the brothers went to Eton, where home letters had been 
more regarded ; and Dr. May having written to secure a holiday for 
the objects of their visit, they were met at the station by the two 
boys. Hector's red face and prominent light eyebrows were instantly 
recognized ; but, as to Tom, Harry could hardly believe that the 
little, dusty, round-backed grub he had left, had been transformed 
into the well-made gentlemanlike lad before him, peculiarly trim 
and accurate in dress, even to the extent of as much foppery as 
Eton taste permitted. 

Ten minutes had not passed before Tom, taking a survey of the 
new comer, began to exclaim at Norman, for letting him go about 
such a figure ; and, before they knew what was doing, they had all 
been conducted into the shop of the ' only living man who knew 
how to cut hair.' Laughing and good-natured, Harry believed his 
hair was ' rather long,' allowed himself to be seated, and to be 
divested of a huge superfluous mass of sun-dried curls, which Tom, 
particularly resenting that l rather long,' kept on taking up, and 
unrolling their tight rings, to measure the number of inches. 

6 That is better,' said he, as they issued from the shop ; ' but, as 
to that coat of yours, the rogue who made it should never make 
another. Where could you have picked it up ? ' 

* At a shop at Auckland,' said Harry, much amused. 

* Kept by a savage ? ' said Tom, to whom it was no laughing 
matter. ' See that seam ! ' 

' Have done, May ! ' exclaimed Hector. l He will think you a 
tailor's apprentice 1 ' 

' Or worse,' said Norman. ' Eivers's tailor kept all strictures to 
himself.' 

Tom muttered that he only wanted Harry to be fit to be seen 
by the fellows. 

1 The fellows are not such asses as you ! ' cried Hector. ' You 
don't deserve that he should come to see you. If my — ' 

There poor Hector broke off. If his only brother had been 
walking beside him, how would he not have felt? They had 
reached their tutor's house, and, opening his own door, he made an 
imploring sign to Harry to enter with him. On the table lay a 
letter from Margaret, and another which Harry had written to him 
from Auckland. 

* Oh, Harry, you were with him,' he said ; c tell me all about him.' 
And he established himself, with his face hidden on the table, 

uttering nothing, except, ' Go on,' whenever Harry's voice failed 
in the narration. When something was said of i all for the best,' he 
burst out, * He might say so. I suppose one ought to think so. 
But is not it hard, when I had nobody but him ? And there was 
Maplewood ; and I might have been so happy there, with him and 
Margaret.' 

4 They say nothing could have made MargareJ; well,' said Harry. 
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' I don't care, he would have married her all the same, and wa 
should have made her so happy at Maplewood. I hate the place ! 
I wish it were at Jericho ! ' 

i You are captain of the ship now,' said Harry, ' and you must 
make the best of it.' 

* I can't. It will never be home. Home is with Margaret, 
and the rest of them.' 

* So Alan said he hoped you would make it ; and you are just 
like one of us, you know.' 

4 What's the use of that, when Captain Gordon will not let me 
go near you. Taking me to that abominable Maplewood last 
Easter, with half the house shut up, and all horrid ! And he is as 
dry as a stick ! ' 

' The Captain ! ' cried Harry, angrily. l There's not a better 
Captain to sail with in the whole navy, and yjur brother would be 
the first to tell you so ! I am not discharged yet, Hector — you had 
better look out what you say 1 ' 

1 May be, he is the best to sail with, but that is not being the 
best to live with,' said the heir of Maplewood, disconsolately. 
' Alan himself always said he never knew what home was, till he 
got to your father and Margaret.' 

* So will you,' said Harry ; ( why, my father is your master, or 
whatever you may call it.' 

1 No, Captain Gordon is my guardian.' 

' Eh ! what's become of the will then ? ' 

' What will ? ' cried Hector. ' Did Alan make one after all ? ' 

c Aye. At Valparaiso, he had a touch of fever ; I went ashore 
to nurse him, to a merchant's, who took us in for love of our Scottish 
blood. Mr. Ernescliflfe made a will there, and left it in his charge.' 

* Do you think he made Dr. May my guardian ? ' 

' He asked me whether I thought he would dislike it, and I told 
him, no.' 

1 That's right ! ' cried Hector. < That's like dear old Alan ! I 
shall get back to the Doctor and Margaret after all. Mind you 
write to thfj Captain, Harry I ' 

Hector was quite inspirited and ready to return to the others, 
but Harry paused to express a hope that he did not let Tom make 
such a fool of himself as he had done to-day. 

1 Not he,' said Hector. ' He is liked as much as anyone in the 
house — he has been five times sent up for good. See there in the 
Eton list ! He is a real clever fellow.' 

' Aye, but what's the good of all that, if you let him be a puppy ? ' 

( Oh, he'll be cured. A fellow that has been a sloven always is 
a puppy for a bit,' said Hector, philosophically. 

Norman was meantime taking Tom to task for these same airs, 
and, hearing it was from the desire to see his brother respectable 
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Stoneborough men never cared for what they looked like, and he 
must have Harry do himself credit. 

' You need not fear/ said Norman* ( He did not require Eton 
to make him a gentleman. How now ? Why Tom, $ld man, you 
are not taking that to heart ? That's all over long ago.' 

For that black spot in his life had never passed out of the lad's 
memory, and it might be from the lurking want of self-respect 
that there was about him so much of self-assertion, in attention to 
trifles. He was very reserved, and no one except Norman had ever 
found the way to anything like confidence and Norman had vexed 
him by the proposal he had made in the holidays. 

He made no answer, but stood looking at Norman with an odd 
undecided gaze. 

* Well, what now, old fellow ? ' said Norman, half fearing * that* 
might not be absolutely over. ' One would think you were not 
glad to see Harry.' 

' I suppose he has made you all the more set upon that mad 
notion of yours,' said Tom. 

' So far as making me feel that that part of the world has a 
strong claim on us,' replied Norman. 

1 1 am sure you don't look as if you found your pleasure in it,' 
cried Tom. 

' Pleasure is not what I seek,' said Norman. 

* What is the matter with you ? ' said Tom. l You said I did 
not seem rejoiced — you look worse, I am sure.' Tom put his arm 
on Norman's shoulder, and looked solicitously at him— demonstra- 
tions of affection very rare with him. 

1 1 wonder which would really make you happiest, to have your 

own way, and go to these black villains ? — ' 

' Remember, that but for others who have done so, Harry — ' 
' Pshaw,' said Tom, rubbing some invisible dust from his coat 

sleeve. ' If it would keep you a* home, I would say I never would 

hear of doctoring. 

* I thought you had said so.' 

' What's the use of my coming here, if I'm to be a country 
doctor ? ' 

* I have told you I do not mean to victimize you. If you have 
a distaste to it, there's an end of it — I am quite ready.' 

Tom gave a great sigh. * No,' he said, * if I must, I must ; I 
don't mind the part of it that you do. I only hate the name of it, 
and the being tied down to a country place like that, while you go 
out thousands of miles off to these savages ; but if it is the only 
thing to content you, I wont stand in your way. I can't bear your 
looking disconsolate.' 

4 Don't think yourself bound, if you really dislike the profession. 

* I don't,' said Tom. ' It is my free choice. If it were not fcr 
horrid sick people, I should like it' 
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Promising ! it must be confessed ! 

Perhaps Tom had expected Norman to brighten at once, but it 
was a fallacious hope. The gaining his point involved no pleasant 
prospect, and his young brother's moody devotion to him, suggested 
scruples whether he ought to exact the sacrifice, though, in his own 
mind, convinced that it was Tom's vocation; and knowing that 
would give him many of the advantages of an eldest son. 

Eton fully justified Hector's declaration that it would not regard 
the cut of Harry's coat. The hero of a lost ship and savage isle, 
was the object of universal admiration and curiosity, and inesti- 
mable were the favours conferred by Hector and Tom in giving intro- 
ductions to him, till he had shaken hands with half the school, and 
departed amid deafening cheers. 

In spite of Harry, the day had been long and heavy to Norman, 
and though he chid himself for his depression, he shrank from the 
sight of Meta and Sir Henry Walkinghame together, and was ready 
to plead an aching head as an excuse for not appearing at the even- 
ing party ; but, besides that this might attract notice, he thought 
himself bound to take care of Harry in so new a world, where the 
boy must be at a great loss. 

I I say, old June,' cried a voice at his door, c are you ready ? ' 

I I have not begun dressing yet. Will you wait ? ' 

* Not I. The fun is beginning.' 

Norman heard the light foot scampering down-stairs, and pre- 
pared to follow, to assume the protection of him. 

Music sounded as Norman left his room, and he turned aside to 
avoid the stream of company flowing up the flower-decked stairs, 
and made his way into the rooms through Flora's boudoir. He 
was almost dazzled by the bright lights, and the gay murmurs of 
the brilliant throng. Young ladies with flowers and velvet stream- 
ers down their backs, old ladies portly and bejewelled, gentlemen 
looking civil, abounded wherever he turned his eyes. He could see 
Flora's graceful head bending as she received guest after guest, and 
the smile with which she answered congratulations on her brother's 
return ; but Harry he did not so quickly perceive, and he was try- 
ing to discover in what corner he might have hidden himself; when 
Meta stood beside him, asking whether their Eton journey had 
prospered, and how poor Hector was feeling at Harry's return ? 

' Where is Harry ? ' asked Norman. ' Is he not rather out of 
his element ? ' 

1 No, indeed,' said Meta, smiling. * Why, he is the lion of the 
night I ' 

' Poor fellow, how he must hate it I ' 

* Come this way, into the front room. There, look at him — is 
it not nice to see him, so perfectly simple and at his ease, neither 
shy nor elated ? And what a fine-looking fellow he is ! * 

Meta might well say so. The trim, well-knit broad-chested 
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form, the rosy embrowned honest face, the shining light-brown curly 
locks, the dancing well-opened blue eyes, and merry hearty smile 
showed to the best advantage, in array that even Tom would not 
have spurned, put on with naval neatness; and his attitude and 
manner were so full of manly ease, that it was no wonder that every 
eye rested on him with pleasure. Norman smiled at his own mis- 
take, and asked who were the lady and gentleman conversing with 
him ? Meta mentioned one of the most distinguished of English 
names, and shared his amusement in seeing Harry talking to them 
with the same frank embarrassed ease, as when he had that morning 
shaken hands with their son, in the capacity of Hector Ernescliffe's 
fag. No one present inspired him with a tithe of the awe he felt 
for a post-captain — it was simply a pleasant assembly of good- 
natured folks, glad to welcome home a battered sailor, and of 
pretty girls, for whom he had a sailor's admiration, but without 
forwardness or. presumption — all in happy grateful simplicity. 

* I suppose you cannot dance ? ' said Flora, to him. 

c 1 1 ' was Harry's interjection ; and while she was looking round 
for a partner to whom to present him, he had turned to the young 
daughter of his new acquaintance, and had her on his arm, uncon- 
scious that George had been making his way to her. 

Flora was somewhat uneasy, but the mother was looking on 
smiling, and expressed her delight in the young midshipman ; and Mrs. 
Rivers, while listening gladly to his praises, watched needfully, and 
was reassured to see that dancing was as natural to him as every- 
thing else; his steps were light as a feather, his movement all 
freedom and joy, without being boisterous, and his boyish chivalry 
as pretty a sight as anyone could wish to see. 

If the rest of the world enjoyed their dances a quarter as much 
as did " Mr. May," they were enviable people, and he contributed 
not a little to their pleasure, if merely by the sight of his blithe 
freshness, and spirited simplicity, as well as the general sympathy 
with his sister's joy, and the interest in his adventures. He would 
have been a general favourite, if he had been far less personally 
engaging ; as it was, every young lady was in raptures at dancing 
with him, and he did his best to dance with them all ; and to try 
to stir up Norman, who, after Meta had been obliged to leave him, 
and go to act her share of the part of hostess, had disposed of him- 
self against a wall, where he might live out the night. 

* Ha 1 June ! what makes you stand sentry there ? Come and 
dance, and have some of the funl Some of those girls, are the 
nicest partners in the world. There's that Lady Alice something, 
with the dangling things in her hair, sitting down now — famous at 
a polka. Come along, I'll introduce you — it will do you good.' 

1 1 know nothing of dancing,' said Norman, beginning to appre- 
hend that he might be dragged off, as often he had been to cricket 
or foot-ball, and by much the same means. 
Vol. II.— 9* 
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'Comes by nature, when you hear the music. Ha! what a 
delicious polka 1 Come along, or I must be off! She will be wait- 
ing for me, and she is the second prettiest girl here ! Come ! ' 

1 1 have been trying to make something of him, Harry,' said the 
ubiquitous Flora, ' but I don't know whether it is mauvaise honte 
or headache.' 

1 1 see I Poor old June ! ' cried Harry. l I'll get you an ice at 
once, old fellow ! Nothing like one for setting a man going ! ' 

Before Norman could protest, Harry had flown off. 

' Flora,' asked Norman, ' is — are the Walkinghames here ? ' 

1 Yes. Don't you see Sir Henry. That fine-looking man with 
the black moustache. I want you to know him. He is a great 
admirer of your prize poem, and of Dr. Spencer.' 

Harry returning, administered his ice, and then darted off to 
excuse himself to his partner, by explanations about his brother, 
whom everybody must have heard of, as he was the cleverest fellow 
living, and had written the best prize poem ever heard at Oxford. 
He firmly believed Norman a much greater lion than himself. 

Norman was forced to leave his friendly corner to dispose of the 
glass of his ice, and thus encountered Miss Rivers, of whom Sir 
Henry was asking questions about a beautiful collection of cameos 
which Flora had laid out as a company trap. 

i Here is Norman May,' said Meta — * he knows them better than 
I do. Do you remember which of these is the head of Diana, 
Norman ? ' 

Having set the two gentlemen to discuss them, she glided away 
on fresh hospitable duties, while Norman repeated the comments 
that he had so enjoyed hearing from poor Mr. Rivers, hoping he 
was, at least, sparing Meta some pain, and wondering that Flora 
should have risked hurting her feelings by exposing these treasures 
to the general gaze. 

If Norman were wearied by Sir Henry, it was his own fault, for 
the baronet was a very agreeable person, who thought a first-class 
man worth cultivation, so that the last half hour might have com-* 
pensated for all the rest, if conversation were always the test. 

* Why, Meta 1 ' cried Harry, coming up to her, c you have not 
once danced ! We are a sort of brother and sister, to be sure, but 
that is no hindrance, is it ? ' 

1 No,' said Meta, smiling, ' thank you, Harry, but you must find 
some one more worthy. I do not dance this season ; at least, not 
in public. When we get home, who knows what we may do ? ' 

' You don't dance F Poor little Meta ! And you don't go out ! 
What a pity ! ' 

' I had rather not work quite so hard,' said Meta. l Think what 
good fortune I had by staying at home last night ! ' 

1 I declare ! ' exclaimed Harry, bewitched by the beaming con 
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gratulation of her look, c I can't imagine why Norman had said you 
had turned into a fine lady ! I can't see a bit of it ! ' 

* Norman said I had turned into a fine lady 1 ' repeated Meta. 
Why?' 

( Never mind ! I don't think so ; you are just like papa's hum- 
ming-bird, as you always were, not a bit more of a fine lady than 
any girl here, and I am sure papa would say so. Only old June 
had got a bad headache, and is in one of his old dumps, such as I 
hoped he had left off But he can't help it, poor fellow, and his will 
come out of it, by-and-by — so never mind. Hollo ! why people are 
going away already. There's that girl without anyone to hand her 
downstairs.' 

Away ran Harry, and presently the brothers and sisters gathered 
round the fire — George declaring that he was glad that nuisance 
was so well over, and Harry exclaiming, ' Well done, Flora ! It was 
capital fun ! I never saw a lot of prettier or more good-natured 
people in my life. If I am at home for the Stoneborough ball, I 
wonder whether my father will let me go to it.' 

This result of Harry's successful dSbut in high life struck his 
sister and Norman as so absurd that both laughed. 

1 What's the matter now ? ' asked Harry. 

' Your comparing Flora's party to a Stoneborough ball,' said 
Norman. 

* It is all the same, isn't it ? ' said Harry. l I'm sure you are 
equally, disgusted at both ! ' 

1 Much you know about it,' said Flora, patting him gaily. l I'm 
not going to put conceit in that lion head of yours, but you were as 
good as an Indian prince to my party. Do you know to whom you 
have been talking so coolly ? ' 

1 Of course. You see, Norman, it is just as I told you. All 
civilized people are just alike when they get into a drawing-room.' 

' Harry takes large views of the Genus homof Norman exerted 
himself to say. ' Being used to the black and brown species, he 
takes little heed of the lesser varieties.' 

1 It is enough for him that he does not furnish the entertainment 
in another way,' said Flora. ' But, good-night. Meta, you look 
tired.' 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

Let none, henceforward, shrink from daring dreams, 
For earnest hearts shall find their dreams fulfilled/ 

Fouqutb. 

4 1 have it ! ' began Harry, as he came down to breakfast. < I don't 
know how I came to forget it. The will was to be sent home to 
Mr. Mackintosh's English partner. I'll go and overhaul him thi* 
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very morning. They won't mind my coming by a later train, when 
there is such a reason.' 

I What is his name ? Where shall you find him ? ' asked Flora. 

I I can't be sure ; but you've a Navy List of that sort of cattle, 
have not you, Flora ? I'll hunt him up.' 

Flora supposed he meant a Directory ; and all possible South 
American merchants having been overlooked, and the Mackintoshes 
selected, he next required a chart of London, and wanted to attempt 
self-navigation, but was forced to accept of George's brougham and 
escort; Flora would not trust him otherwise; and Norman was 
obliged to go to Oxford at once, hurrying off to his train before 
breakfast was over. 

Flora might have trusted Harry alone. George contributed no 
more than the dignity of his presence ; and, indeed, would have 
resigned the pursuit at the first blunder about the firm ; and still 
more when the right one had been found, but the partner proved 
crusty, and would not believe that any such document was in his 
hands. George was consenting to let it rest till Mr. Mackintosh 
could be written to ; but Harry, outrunning his management, and 
regardless of rebuffs, fairly teased the old gentleman into a search 
as the only means of getting rid of the troublesome sailor. 

In the midst of weorge's civil regrets at the fruitless trouble 
they were causing, forth came a bundle of papers,- and forth from 
the bundle fell a packet, on which Harry pounced as he read, ' Will 
of Alan Halliday Ernescliffe, Esquire, of Maplewood, Yorkshire, 
Lieutenant in H.M.S. Alcestis," and, in the corner, the executors' 
names, Captain John Gordon, of H.M.S. Alcestis; and Richard 
May, Esquire, M.D., Market Stoneborough. 

As if in revenge, the prudent merchant would not be induced to 
entrust him with the document, saying he could not give it up till 
he had heard from the executors, and had been certified of the 
death of the testator. He withstood both the angry gentlemen, 
who finally departed in a state of great resentment — Harry declar- 
ing that the old land-lubber would not believe that he was his own 
father's son ; and Mr. Rivers, no less incensed, that the House of 
Commons had been insulted in his person, because he did not carry 
all before him. 

Flora laughed at their story, and told them that she suspected 
that the old gentleman was in the right ; and she laid plans for 
having Harry to teach them yachting at Hyde, while Harry 
declared he would have nothing to do with such trumpery. 

Harry found his home in a sort of agony of expectation, for his 
non-arrival at the time expected had made his first appearance seem 
like an unsubstantial illusion, though Dr. May, or Mary and Aubrey, 
had been at the station at the coming in of each train. Margaret 
had recovered the effects of the first shock, and the welcome was 
far more joyous than the first had been, with the mixed sensations 
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that were now composed, and shewed little, outwardly, but glad 
ness. 

Dr. May took Flora's view of the case, and declared that, if 
Harry had brought home the will, he should not have opened it 
without his co-executor. So he wrote to the Captain, while Harry 
made* the most of his time in learning his sisters over again. Ho 
spent a short time alone with Margaret every morning, patiently 
and gently allowing himself to be recalled to the sad recollections 
that were all the world to her. He kept Ethel and Mary merry 
with his droll desultory comments ; he made Blanche keep up her 
dancing ; and taught Gertrude to be a thorough little romp. As to 
Dr. May, his patients never were so well or so cheerful, till Dr. 
Spencer and Ethel suspected that the very sight of his looks bright- 
ened them — how could they help it ? Dr. Spencer was as happy as 
a king in seeing his friend, freed from the heavy weight on his spirits ; 
and, truly, it was goodly to watch his perfect look of content, as he 
leant on his lion-faced boy's arm, and walked down to the Minster, 
thither it seemed to have become possible to go on most evenings. 
G ood Dr. May was no musician, but Mr. Wilmot could not regret 
certain tones that now and then burst out in the chanting, from the 
very bottom of a heart that assuredly sang with the full melody of 
thankfulness, whatever the voice might do. 

Captain Gordon not only wrote but came to Stoneborough, whence 
Harry was to go with him to the court-martial at Portsmouth. 

The girls wondered that, after writing with so much warmth and 
affection, both of and to Harry, he met him without any demonstra- 
tion of feeling ; and his short peremptory manner removed all sur- 
prise that poor Hector had been so forlorn with him at Maplewood, 
and turned, with all his heart, to Dr. May. They were especially 
impressed at the immediate subsidence of all Harry's noise and 
nonsense, as if the drawing-room had been the quarter-deck of the 
Alcestis. 

I And yet,' said Margaret, l Harry will not hear a single word 
in dispraise of him. I do believe he loves him with all his heart.' 

i I think,' said Ethel, 4 that in a strong character, there is an 
exulting fear in looking up to a superior, in whose justice there is 
perfect reliance. It is a germ of the higher feeling.' 

I I believe you are right,' said Margaret ; ' but it is a serious 
thing for a man to have so little sympathy with those below him. 
You see how Hector feels it, and I now understand how it told upon 
Alan, and how papa's warmth was like a surprise to him.' 

' Because Captain Gordon had to be a father to them, and that 
is .more than a captain. I should not wonder if there were more 
similarity and fellow-feeling between him and Harry than there 
could be with either of them. Harry, though he has all papa's ten- 
derness, is of a rougher sort that likes to feel itself mastered. Poor 
Hector ! I wonder if he is to be given back to us.' 
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' Do you know — when— whether they will find out this morning ? 
said Margaret, catching her dress nervously, as she was moving 
away. 

1 Yes, I believe so. I was not to have told you, but — 

' There is no reason that it should do me any harm,' said Mar- 
garet, almost smiling, and looking as if she was putting a restraint 
on something she wished to say. ' Go down, dear Ethel — Aubrey 
will be waiting for you.' 

Ethel went down to the difficult task of hearing Aubrey's les- 
sons, while Harry was pretending to write to Mrs. Arnott, but, in 
reality, teaching Gertrude the parts of a ship, occasionally acting 
mast, for her to climb. 

By-and-by, Dr. May came in. ' Margaret not down- stairs yet ? ' 
he said. 

1 She is dressed, but will not come down till the evening,' said 
Ethel. 

' I'll go to her. She will be pleased. Come up, presently, Ethel. 
Or, where's Richard ? ' 

1 Gone out,' said Harry. * What, is it anything left to her ? ' 

* The best, the best I ' said Dr. May. ' Ethel, listen — twenty 
thousand, to build and endow a Church for Cocksmoor ! ' 

No need to bid Ethel listen. She gave a sort of leap in her 
chair, then looked almost ready to faint. 

' My dear child,' said her father, ' this is your wish. I give you 
joy, indeed I do ! ' 

Ethel drew his arm round her, and leant against him. 

' My wish ! my wish ! ' she repeated, as if questioning the drift 
of the words. 

' I'm glad it is found ! ' cried Harry. ' Now I know why h€ 
talked of Cocksmoor, and seemed to rest in planning for it. You 
will mind the roof is as he said.' 

c You must talk to Dr. Spencer about that,' said Dr. May. 
1 The Captain meaas to leave it entirely in our hands.' 

* Dear Alan ! ' exclaimed Ethel. ' My wish ! O yes, but how 
gained ? Yet, Cocksmoor with a Church ! I don't know how to 
be glad enough, and yet — ' 

* You shall read the sentence,' said Dr. May. l " In testimony 
of thankfulness for mercy vouchsafed to him here — " poor dear 
boy!' 

1 What does the Captain say? ' asked Harry. 

1 He is rather astounded, but he owns that the estate can bear 
it, for old Halliday had saved a great deal, and there will be more 
before Hector comes of age.' 

1 And nector ? ' 

* Yes, we get him back. I am fellow-trustee with Captain Gor- 
don, and as to personal guardianship, I fancy the Captain found ho 
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could not make the boy happy, and thinks you no bad specimen of 
our training.' 

' Famous ! ' cried Harry. * Hector will hurrah now ! Is that 
all?' ^ * 

' Except legacies to Captain Gordon, and some Scottish rela- 
tions. But poor Margaret ought to hear it. Ethel, don't be long 
in coming.' 

With all Ethel's reputation for bluntness, it was remarkable 
how her force of character made her always called for whenever 
there was the least dread of a scene. 

She turned abruptly from Harry ; and, going outside the win- 
dow, tried to realize and comprehend tne tidings but all she could 
have time to discover was, that Alan's memory was dearer to her 
than ever, and she was obliged to hasten up-stairs. 

Her father quitted the room by one door, as she entered by the 
other ; she believed that it was to hide his emotion, but Margaret's 
fair wan face was beaming with the sweetest of congratulating 
smiles. 

; I thought so,' she said, as Ethel came in. c Dear Ethel, are 
you not glad ? ' 

' I think I am,' said Ethel, putting her handc to her brow. 

1 You think ! ' exclaimed Margaret, as if disappointed. 

' I beg your pardon,' said Ethel, with quivering lip. * Dear 
Margaret, I am glad — don't you believe I am, but somehow, it is 
harder to deal with joy than grief. It confuses one ! Dear Alan 
— and then to have been set on it so long — to have prayed so for it, 
and to have it come in this way — by your — ' 

* Nay, Ethel, had he come home, it was his great wish to have 
done it. He used to make projects when he was here, but he would 
not let me tell you, lest he should find duties at Maplewood — 
whereas this would have been his pleasure.' 

1 Dear Alan ! ' repeated Ethel. ' If you are so kind, so dear as 
to be glad, Margaret, I think I shall be so presently.' 

Margaret almost grudged the lack of the girlish outbreak of re- 
joicing which would once have forgotten everything in the ecstasy 
of the fulfilled vision. It did not seem to be what Alan had in- 
tended ; he had figured to himself unmixed joy, and she wanted to 
see it, and something of the wayward impatience of weakness throb- 
bed at her heart, as Ethel paced the room, and disappeared in her 
own curtained recess. 

Presently she came back, saying, ' You are sure you are glad ? ' 

' It would be strange if I were not,' said Margaret. * See, Ethel, 
here are blessings springing up from what I used to think had 
served for nothing but to bring him pain and grief. I am so thank- 
ful that he could express his desire, and so grateful to dear Harry 
for bringing it to light. How much better it is than I ever thought 
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it could be ! He has been spared disappointment, and surely the 
good that he will have done will follow him.' 

I And you ? ' said Ethel, sadly. 

' I shall lie here and wait,' said Margaret. ' I shall see tho 
plans, and hear all about it, and oh! ' her eyes lighted up, ' perhaps 
some day I may hear the bell.' 

Richard's tap interrupted them. ' Had he heard ? ' 

I I have.' The deepened colour in his cheek betrayed how much 
lie felt, as he cast an anxious glance towards Margaret — an inquiring 
one on Ethel. 

' She is so pleased,' was all Ethel could say. 

1 1 thought she would be,' said Richard, approaching. ' Captain 
Gordon seemed quite vexed that no special token of remembrance 
was left to her.' 

Margaret smiled in a peculiar way. ' If he only knew how glad 
I am there was not.' 

And Ethel knew that the Church was his token to Margaret, 
and that any 'fading frail memorial' would have lessened the force 
of the signification. 

Ethel could speak better to her brother than to her sister. l O 
Richard I Richard ! Richard ! ' she cried, and a most unusual thing 
with both, she flung her arms round his neck. ' It is come at last ! 
If it had not been for you, this would never have been. How little 
likely it seemed, that dirty day, when I talked wildly, and you 
checked me 1 ' 

' You had faith and perseverance,' said Richard, ' or — ' 

' You are right,' said Margaret, as Ethel was about to disclaim. 
* It was Ethel's steadiness that brought it before Alan's mind. It 
she had yielded when we almost wished it, in the time of the dis- 
tress about Mrs. Green, I do believe that all would have died 
away ! ' 

' 1 didn't keep steady — I was only crazy. 'You and Ritchie and 
Mr. Wilmot — ' said Ethel, half crying ; then, as if unable to stay, 
she exclaimed with a sort of petulance, * And there's Harry playing 
all sorts of rigs with Aubrey 1 I shan't get any more sense out of 
him to-day 1 ' 

And away she rushed to the wayfaring dust of her life of labour, 
to find Aubrey and Daisy half way up the tulip-tree, and Harry 
mischievously unwilling to help them down again, assuring her that 
such news deserved a holiday, and that she was growing a worse 
Tartar than Miss Winter. She had better let the poor children 
alone, put on her bonnet, and come with him to tell Mr. Wilmot. 

Whereat Ethel was demurring, when Dr. May came forth, and 
declared he should take her himself. 

Poor Mr. Wilmot laboured under a great burthen of gratitude, 
which no one would receive from him. Dr. May and Ethel repudi- 
ated thanks almost with terror ; and, when he tried them with the 
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Ccptain, he found very doubtful approval of the whole measure, so 
that Harry alone was a ready acceptant of a full meed of acknow- 
ledgments for his gallant extraction of the will. 

No one was more obliged to him than Hector Ernescliffe, who 
wrote to Margaret that it would be very jolly to come home again, 
and that he was delighted that the Captain could not hinder either 
that or Cocksmoor Church. ' And as to Maplewood, I shall not 
hate it so much, if that happens which I hope will happen.' Of 
which oracular sentence, Margaret could make nothing. 

The house of May felt more at their ease when the uncongenial 
Captain had departed, although Tie carried off Harry with him. 
There was the better opportunity for a tea-drinking consultation 
with Dr. Spencer and Mr. Wilmot, when Margaret lay on her sofa, 
looking better than for months past, and taking the keenest interest 
in every arrangement. 

Dr. Spencer, whose bright eyes glittered at every mention of the 
subject, assumed that he was to be the architect, while Dr. May was 
assuring him that it was a maxim that no one unpaid could be 
trusted ; and when he talked of beautiful German Churches with 
pierced spires, declared that the building must not make too large a 
hole in the twenty thousand, at the expense of future Curates, be- 
cause Richard was the first. 

1 I'll be prudent, Dick,' said Dr. Spencer. * Trust me not to 
rival the Minster.' 

* We shall find work next for you there,' said Mr. Wilmot. 

1 Aye, we shall have May out of his family packing-box before 
many years are over his head. ' 

i Don't mention it,' said Dr. May ; ' I know what I exposed my- 
self to in bringing Wilmot here.' 

' Yes,' said Dr. Spencer, ' we shall put you in the van when we 
attack the Corporation pen.' 

' I shall hold by the good old cause. As if the galleries had not 
been there before you were born ! ' 

1 As if poor people had a right to sit in their own church ! ' 
said Ethel. 

1 Sit, you may well say,' said Mr. Wilmot. c As if anyone could 
do otherwise, with those ingenious traps for hindering kneeling.' 

' Well, well, I know the people must have room,' said Dr. May, 
cutting short several further attacks which he saw impending. 

i Yes, you would like to build another blue gallery, blocking up 
another window, and with Richard May and Christopher Tomkins, 
Churchwardens, on it, in orange-coloured letters— ^the Rivers' colours. 
No disrespect to your father, Miss May, but, as a general observa* 
tion, it is a property of Town Councillors to be conservative only 
where they ought not.' 

* I brought you here to talk of building a Church, not of pullinj 
one to pieces.' 
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Poor Doctor May, he knew it was inevitable and quite right, 
but his affectionate heart and spirit of perpetuity, which had an as* 
sociation connected with every marble cloud, green-baize pew, and 
square-headed panel, anticipated tortures in the general sweep, for 
which his ecclesiastical taste and sense of propriety would not soon 
compensate. 

Margaret spared his feelings by bringing the Cocksmoor subject 
back again ; Dr. Spencer seemed to comprehend the ardour with 
which she pressed it on, as if it were very near her heart that there 
should be no delay. He said he could almost promise her that the 
first stone should be laid, before the end of the summer, and she 
thanked him in her own warm sweet way, hoping that it would be 
while Hector and Harry were at home. 

Harry soon returned, having gone through the Court Martial 
with the utmost credit, been patronized by Captain Gordon in an 
unheard of manner, asked to dine with the Admiral, and promised 
to be quickly afloat again. Ere many days had passed, he was ap- 
pointed to one of the finest vessels in the fleet, commanded by a 
Captain to whom Captain Gordon had introduced him, and, who 
" seemed to have taken a fancy to him," as he said. The Bucepha- 
lus, now the object of his pride, was refitting, and his sisters hoped 
to see a good deal of him before he should again sail. Besides, 
Flora would be at Ryde before the end of July. 

It was singular that Ethel's vision should have been fulfilled 
simultaneously with Flora's having obtained a position so far be- 
yond what could have been anticipated. 

She was evidently extremely happy and valuable, much admired 
and respected, and with full exercise for the energy and cleverness, 
which were never more gratified than by finding scope for action. . 
Her husband was devotedly attached to her, and was entirely man- 
aged by her, and though her good judgment kept her from appear- 
ing visibly in matters not pertaining to her own sphere, she was, in 
fact, his understanding. She read, listened, and thought for him, 
imbued him with her own views, and composed his letters for him ; 
ruling his affairs, both political and private, and undeniably making 
him fill a position, which, without her, he would have left vacant ; 
nor was there any doubt that he was far happier for finding himself 
of consequence, and being no longer left a charge upon his own 
hands. He seemed fully to suffice to her as a companion, although 
she was so far superior in power ; for it was, perhaps, her nature to 
love best that which depended upon her, and gave her a sense of 
exercising protection; as she had always loved Margaret better 
than Ethel. 

u Mrs. Rivers was an admirable woman." So everyone felt, and 
her youthful beauty and success in the fashionable world, made her 
qualities, as a wife and mistress of a household, the more appre- 
ciated. She never set aside her religious habits or principles, was 
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an activo member of various charitable associations, and found her 
experience of the Stoneborough Ladies' Committee applicable among 
far greater names. Indeed, Lady Leonora thought dear Flora Rivers' 
only fault, her over strictness, which encouraged Meta in the same, 
but there were points that Flora could not have yielded on any 
account, without failing in her own eyes. 

She made time for everything, and though, between business 
and fashion, she seemed to undertake more than mortal could ac- 
complish, it was all effected, and excellently. She did, indeed, sigh 
over the briefness of the time that she could bestow on her child or 
on home correspondence, and declared that she should rejoice in 
rest ; but, at the same time, her achievements were a positive plea- 
sure to her. 

Meta, in the meantime, had been living passively on the most 
affectionate terms with her brother and sister, and though often 
secretly yearning after the dear old father, whose darling she had 
been, and longing for power of usefulness, she took it on trust that 
her present lot had been ordered for her, and was thankful, like the 
bird of Dr. May's fable, for the pleasures in her path — culling sweet 
morals, and precious thoughts out of book, painting or concert, 
occasions for Christian charities in each courtesy of society, and 
opportunities for cheerful self-denial and submission, whenever any 
little wish was thwarted. 

So Norman said she had turned into a fine lady! It was a 
sudden and surprising intimation, and made a change in the usually 
bright and calm current of her thoughts. She was not aware that 
there had been any alteration in herself, and it was a revelation that 
set her to examine where she had changed — poor little thing I She 
was not angry, she did not resent the charge, she took it for 
granted that, coming from such a source, it must be true and 
reasonable — and what did it mean ? Did he think her too gay, or 
neglectful of old friends ? What had they been saying to Harry 
about her ? 

' Ah ! ' thought Meta, * I understand it. I am living a life of 
ease and uselessness, and with his higher aims and nobler purposes, 
he shrinks from the frivolities among which I am cast. I saw his 
saddened countenance among our gaieties, and I know that to deep 
minds there is heaviness in the midst of display. He withdraws 
from the follies that have no charms for him, and I — ought I to 
be able to help being amused ? I don't seek these things, but, per- 
haps I ought to avoid them more than I do — If I could be quite 
clear what is right, I should not care what effort I made. But I 
was born to be one of those who have trial of riches, and such 
blessed tasks are not my portion. But if he sees the vanities creep- 
ing into my heart, I should be grateful for that warning.' 

So meditated Meta, as she copied one of her own drawings of 
the Grange, for her dear old governess, Mrs. Larpent, while each 
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line and tint recalled the comments of her fond amateur father 
and the scenery carried her home in spite of the street Bounds 
and the scratching of Flora's pen, coursing over note paper. Pre* 
sently, Sir Henry Walkinghame called, bringing a beautiful 
bouquet. 

' Delicious,' cried Meta. ' See, Flora, it is in good time, for 
those vases were sadly shabby.' 

She began at once to arrange the flowers, a task that seemed 
what she was born for, and the choice roses and geraniums acquired 
fresh grace as she placed them in the slender glasses and classic 
vases ; but Flora's discerning eyes perceived some mortification on 
the part of the gentleman, and, on his departure, playfully reproached 
Meta for ingratitude. 

' Did we not thank him ? I thought I did them all due honour, 
actually using the Dresden bowl.' 

' You little wretch 1 quite insensible to the sentiment of the 
thing.' 

' Sentiment 1 One would think you had been reading about the 
language of flowers 1 ' 

' Whatever there was, poor Sir Henry did not mean it for the 
Dresden bowl, or Bohemian glass.' 

* Flora I do pray tell me whether you are in fun ? ' 

* You ridiculous child ! ' said Flora, kissing her earnest forehead, 
ringing the bell, and gathering up her papers, as she walked out of 
the room, and gave her notes to the servant. 

' What does she mean ? Is it play ? no, a hint would be far 
more like her. But I hope it is nonsense. He is very kind and 
pleasant, and I should not know what to do.' 

Instances of his complaisance towards herself rose before her, so 
as to excite some warmth and gratitude. Her lonely heart thrilled 
at the idea of being again the best beloved, and her energetic spirit 
bounded at the thought of being no longer condemned to a life of 
idle ease. Still it was too new a light to her to be readily accepted, 
after she had looked on him so long, merely as a familiar of the 
house, attentive to her, because she fell to his share, when Flora 
was occupied. She liked him, decidedly ; she could possibly do 
more ; but she was far more inclined to dread, than to desire, any 
disturbance of their present terms of intercourse. 

4 However,' thought she, ' I must see my way If he should 
have any such thing in his head, to go on as we do now would be 
committing myself, and I will not do that, unless I am sure it is 
right. papa ! you would settle it for me 1 But I will have it 
out with Flora. She will find out what I cannot — how far he is a 
man for whom one ought to care. I do not think Norman liked 
him, but then Norman has so keen a sense of the world-touched. 
I suppose I am that 1 If any other life did but seem appointed for 
me, but one cannot tell what is thwarting providential leading, and 
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if this be as good man as — What -would Ethel say ? If I could but 
talk to Dr. May ! But Flora I will catch, before I see him again, 
that I may know how to behave.' 

Catching Flora was not the easiest thing in the world, among 
her multifarious occupations ; but Meta was not the damsel to lose 
an opportunity for want of decision. 

Flora saw what was coming, and was annoyed with herself for 
having given the alarm ; but, after all, it must have come some 
time or other, though she had rather that Meta had been more 
involved first. 

It should be premised that Mrs. Rivers had no notion of the 
degree of attachment felt by her brother for Meta ; she only knew 
that Lady Leonora had a general distrust of her family, and she 
felt it a point of honour to promote no dangerous meetings, and to 
encourage Sir Henry — a connection who would be most valuable, 
both as conferring importance upon George in the county, and as 
being himself related to persons of high influence, whose interest 
might push on her brothers. Preferment for Richard ; promotion 
for Harry ; nay, diplomatic appointments for Tom, came floating 
before her imagination, even while she smiled at her Alnaschar 
visions. 

But the tone, of Meta, as she drew her almost forcibly into her 
room, shewed her that she had given a great shock to her basket. 

* Flora, if you would only give me a minute, and would tell 
mo — ' 

' What ? ' asked Flora, not inclined to spare her blushes. 

4 Whether, whether you meant anything in earnest ? ' 

' My dear little goose, did no one ever make an innocent joke in 
their lives before ? ' 

' It was very silly of me,' said Meta ; * but you gave me a terri- 
ble fright.' 

' Was it so very terrible, poor little bird ? ' said Flora, in com- 
miseration. * Well then you may safely think of him as a man 
tame about the house. It was much prettier of you not to appro- 
priate the flowers, as any other damsel would have done.' 

4 Do you really and truly think — ' began Meta ; but, from the 
colour of her cheek, and the timid resolution of her tone, Flora 
thought it safest not to hear the interrogation, and answered, ' I 
know what he comes here for — it is only as a refuge from his 
mother's friend, old Lady Drummond, who would give the world to 
catch him for her daughters — that's all. Put my nonsense out of 
your head, and be yourself, my sweet one.' 

Flora had never gone so near an untruth, as when she led Meta 
to believe this was the sole reason. But, after all, what did Flora 
herself know to the contrary ? ' 

Meta recovered her ease, and Flora marked, as weeks passed on, 
that she grew more accustomed to Sir Henry's attentions. A little 
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while, and she would find herself so far bound by the encourage- 
ment she had given, that she could not reject him. v 

' My dear,' said George, ' when do you think of going down to 
take the baby to the Grange ? She looks dull, I think.' 

* Really, I think it is hardly worth while to go down en masse? 
said Flora. ' These last debates may be important, and it is a bad 
time to quit one's post. Don't you think so ? ' 

' As you please — the train is a great bore.' 

1 And we will send the baby down the last day before we go to 
Hyde, with Preston and Butts to take care of her. We can't spare 
him to take them down, till we shut up the house. It is so much 
easier for us to go to Portsmouth from hence.' 

The lurking conviction was, that one confidential talk with 
Ethel, would cause the humming-bird to break the toils that were 
being wound invisibly round her. Ethel and her father knew 
nothing of the world, and were so unreasonable in their require- 
ments ! Meta would consult them all, and all her scruples would 
awaken, and perhaps Dr. Spencer might be interrogated on Sir 
Henry's life abroad, where Flora had a suspicion that gossip had 
best not be raked up. 

Not that she concealed anything positively known to her, or 
that she was not acting just as she would have done by her own 
child. She found herself happily married to one whom home no- 
tions would have rejected, and she believed Meta would be perfect- 
ly happy with a man of decided talent, honour, and unstained char- 
acter, even though he should not come up to her father's or Ethel's 
standard. 

If Meta were to marry as they would approve, she would have 
far to seek among " desirable connections." Meantime, was not 
Flora acting with exemplary judgment and self-denial ? 

So she wrote that she could not come home; Margaret was 
much disappointed, and so was Meta, who had looked to Ethel to 
unravel the tangles of her life. 

' No, no, little Miss,' said Flora to herself; * you don't talk to 
Ethel till your fate is irrevocable. Why, if I had listened to her 
I should be thankful to be singing at Mrs. Hoxton's parties at- tnia 
minute ! and, as for herself, look at Norman Ogilvie ! No, no, after 
six weeks' yachting — moonlight, sea, and sympathy — I defy her to 
rob Sir Henry of his prize ! And, with Meta lady of Cocksmoor 
even Ethel herself must be charmed 1 ' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

* "We barter life for pottage, sell true bliss 
For wealth or power, for pleasure or renown ; 
Thus, Esau-like, our Father's blessing miss, 
Then wash with fruitless tears our faded crown. 1 

Ciibibtian Yeae. 

Papa, here is a message from Flora for you,' said Margaret, holding 
up a letter ; ' she wants to know whom to consult about the baby.' 

' Ha ! what's the matter ? ' 

Margaret read — ' Will you ask papa whom I had better call in to 
see the baby. There does not seem to be anything positively amiss, 
but I am not happy about her. . There is a sleepiness about her 
which I do not understand, and, when roused, she is fretful, and 
will not be amused. There is a look in her eyes which I do not 
like, and I should wish to have some advice for her. Lady Leonora 

recommends Mr. , but I always distrust people who are very 

much the rage, and I shall send for no one without papa's advice.' 

' Let me see ! ' said Dr. May, startled, and holding out his hand 
( for the letter. — ' A look about the eyes ! I shall go up and see her 
myself. Why has not she brought her home ? ' 

1 It would have been far better,' said Margaret. 

** Sleepy and dull ! She was as lively a child when they took 
her away, as I ever saw. - What 1 is there no more about her ? The 
letter is crammed with somebody's fete — vote of want of confidence 
—debate last night. What is she about ? She fancies she knows 
everything, and, the fact is, she knows no more about infants — I 
could see that, when the poor little thing was a day old I ' 

* Do you think there is cause for fear ? ' said Margaret, anxiously. 
' I can't tell. With a first child, one can't guess what may be 

mamma's fancy, or what may be serious. But Flora is not too 
fanciful, and I must see her for my own satisfaction. Let some 
one write, and say I will come up to-morrow by the twelve o'clock 
train — and mind she opens the letter.' 

Dr. May kept his word, and the letter had evidently not been 
neglected ; for George was watching for him at the station, and 
thanked him so eagerly for coming, that Dr. May feared that he 
was indeed needed, and inquired anxiously. 

' Flora is uneasy about her — she seems heavy, and cries when 
she is disturbed,' replied George. l Flora has not left her to-day, 
and hardly yesterday.' 

' Have you had no advice for her ? ' 

* Flora preferred waiting till you should come.' 

Dr. May made an impatient movement, and thought the way 
long, till they were set down in Park Lane. Meta came to meet 
them on the stairs, and said that the baby was just the same, and 
Flora was in the nursery, and thither they hastily ascended. 
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' papa 1 I am so glad you are come ! ' said Flora, starting 
up from her low seat, beside the cradle. 

Dr. May hardly paused to embrace his daughter, and she 
anxiously led him to the cradle, and tried to read his expression, as 
his eyes fell on the little face, somewhat puffed, but of a waxy 
whiteness, and the breathing seeming to come from the lips. 

' How long has she been so ? ' he asked, in a rapid, professional 
manner. 

* For about two or three hours. She was very fretful before, 
but I did not like to call in anyone, as you were coming. Is it 
from her teeth ? ' said Flora, more and more alarmed by his man- 
ner. ' Her complexion is always like that— -she cannot bear to be 
disturbed—' added she, as the child feebly moaned, on Dr. May 
beginning to take her from her cradle ; but, without attending to 
the objection, he lifted her up, so that she lay as quietly as before, 
on his arm. Flora had trusted that hope and confidence would 
come with him ; but, on the contrary, every lurking misgiving 
began to rush wildly over her, as she watched his countenance, while 
he carried his little grand-daughter towards the light, studied her 
intently, raised her drooping eyelids, and looked into her eyes, 
scarcely eliciting another moan. Flora dared not ask a question, 
but looked on with eyes open, as it were, stiffened. 

* This is the effect of opium ! ' were Dr. May's first words, 
breaking on all with startling suddenness ; but, before anyone could 
speak, he added, ' We must try some stimulant, directly ; ' then 
looking round the room, ' What have you nearest ? ' 

' Godfrey's Cordial, sir,' quickly suggested the nurse. 

1 Aye — anything to save time — she is sinking for want of the 
drug that has — ' he broke off to apportion the dose,' and to hold the 
child in a position to administer it^— Flora tried to give it — the 
nurse tried — in vain. 

i Do not torment her further,' said the Doctor, as Flora would 
have renewed the trial — * it cannot be done. What have you all 
been doing ? ' cried he, as, looking up, his face changed from the 
tender compassion with which he had been regarding his little 
patient, into a look of strong indignation, and one of his sentences 
of hasty condemnation broke from him, as it would not have done, 
had Flora been less externally calm. i I tell you this child has 
been destroyed with opium ! ' 

They all recoiled ; the father turned fiercely round on the nurse, 
with a violent exclamation, but Dr. May checked him. ' Hush ! 
This is no presence for the wrath of man.' The solemn tone 
seemed to make George shrink into an awestruck quiescence ; ho 
stood motionless and transfixed, as if indeed conscious of some 
overwhelming presence. 

Flora had come near, with an imploring gesture, to take tho 
chfid in her own arms ; but Dr. May, by a look of authority, pre- 
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vented it ; for indeed, it would have been harassing and distressing 
the poor little sufferer again to move her, as she lay with feeble 
gasps on his arm. 

So they remained, for what space no one knew — not one word " 
was uttered — not a limb moved, and the street noises sounded far 
off. 

Dr. May stooped his head closer to the babe's face, and seemed > 
listening for a breath, as he once more touched the little wrist — he 
took away his finger, he ceased to listen, he looked up. 

Flora gave one cry — not loud, not sharp, but 'an exceeding 
bitter cry' — she would have moved forward, but reeled, and Jier 
husband's arms supported her as she sank into a swoon. 

1 Carry her to her room,' said Dr. May. ' I will come' — and, 
when George had borne her away, he kissed the lifeless cheek, and 
reverently placed the little corpse in the cradle ; but, as he rose 
from doing so, the sobbing nurse exclaimed, ' Oh ! sir, oh ! sir, 
indeed, I never did — ' 

* Never did what ? ' said Dr. May, sternly. 

c I never gave the dear baby anything to do her harm,' cried 
Preston, vehemently. 

I You gave her this,' said Dr. May, pointing to the bottle of 
Godfrey's Cordial. 

He could say no more, for her master was hurrying back into 
the room. Anger was the first emotion that possessed him, and he 
hardly gave an answer to Dr. May's question about Flora. ' Meta 
is with her ! Where is that woman ? Have you given her up to 
the police ? ' 

Preston shrieked and sobbed, made incoherent exclamations, 
and was much disposed to cling to the Doctor. 

' Silence ! ' said Dr. May, lifting his hand, and assuming a tone 
and manner that awed them both, by reminding them that death 
was present in the chamber ; and, taking his son-in-law out, and 
shutting the door, he said, in a low voice, ' I believe this is no case 
for the police — have mercy on the poor woman.' 

* Mercy — I'll have no mercy on my child's murderer ! You 
said she had destroyed my child.' 

' Ignorantly.' 

I I don't care for ignorance ! She destroyed her — I'll have 
justice,' said George, doggedly. 

* You shall,' said DrTMay, laying his hand on his arm ; 'but it 
must be investigated, and you are in no state to investigate. Go 
down-stairs — do not do anything till I come to you.' 

His peremptory manner imposed on George, who, nevertheless, 
turned round as he went, saying, with a fierce glare in his eyes, 
You will not let her escape.' 
' No. Go down — be quiet..' 

Dr. May returned to Preston, and had to assure her that Mr. 
Vol. II.— 10 
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Rivers was not gone to call the police, before lie could bring her 
to any degree of coherence. She regarded him as her only friend, 
and soon undertook to tell the whole truth, and he perceived that 
it was, indeed, the truth. She had not known that the cordial was 
injurious, deeming it a panacea against fretfulness, precious to 
nurses, but against which ladies always had a prejudice, and, 
therefore, to be kept secret. Poor little Leonora had been very 
fretful and uneasy when Flora's many avocations had first caused 
her to be set aside, and Preston had had recourse to the remedy 
which, lulling her successfully, was applied with less moderation 
and judgment than would have been shewn by a more experienced 
person, till gradually the poor child became dependent on it for 
every hour of rest. When her mother, at last, became aware of 
her unsatisfactory condition, and spent her time in watching her, 
the nurse being prevented from continuing her drug, she was of 
course, so miserable without it, that Preston had ventured on pro- 
posing it, to which Mrs. Rivers had replied with displeasure 
sufficient to prevent her from declaring how much she had previously 
given. Preston was in an agony of distress for her little charge, 
as well as of fear for herself, and could hardly understand what her 
error had been. Dr. May soon saw that, though not highly 
principled, her sorrow was sincere, and that she still wept bitterly 
over the consequences of her treatment, when he told her that she 
had nothing to fear from the law, and that he would protect her 
from Mr. Rivers. 

Her confession was hardly over, when Meta knocked at the 
door, pale and frightened. ' Oh ! Dr. May, do come to poor Flora 1 
I don't know what to do, and George is in such a state 1 ' 

Dr. May made a sound of sorrow and perplexity, and Meta, as 
she went down before him, asked, in a low, horror-stricken whisper, 
* Did Preston really — ' 

' Not knowingly,' said Dr. May. c It is the way many children 
•have gone ; but I never thought — 

They had come to Flora's dressing-room. Her bed-room door 
was open, and George was pacing heavily up and down the length 
of both apartments, fiercely indignant. l Well ! ' said he, advanc- 
ing eagerly on Dr. May, i has she confessed ? ' 

1 But Flora ! ' said Dr. May, instead of answering him. 

Flora lay on her bed, her face hidden on her pillow, only now 
and then moaning. 

' Flora ! my poor, poor child ! ' said her father, bending down 
to raise her, and taking her hand. 

She moved away so as to bury her face more completely, but 
there was life in the movement, and he was sufficiently reassured on 
her situation to be able to attend to George, who was only impa- 
tient to rush off to take his revenge. He led him into the outer 
room, where Meta was waiting, and forced upon his unwilling con* 
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viction that it was no case for the law. The child had not been 
killed by any one dose, but had rather sunk from the want of stim- 
ulus, to which she had been accustomed. As to any pity for the 
woman, George would not hear of it. She was-still, in his eyes, the 
destroyer of his child ; and, when he found the law would afford 
him no vengeance, he insisted that she should be turned out of his 
house at once. 

' George ! ' called a hollow voice from the next room, and, hurry- 
ing back, they saw Flora sitting up, and, as well as trembling limbs 
allowed, endeavoring to rise to her feet, while burning spots were 
in her cheeks. ' George, turn me out of the house too ! If Preston 
killed her, I did ! ' and she gave a ghastly laugh. 

George threw his arms round her, and laid her on her bed again, 
with many fond words, and strength which she had not power to 
withstand. Dr. May, in the meantime, spoke quickly to Meta, in 
the doorway. l She must go. They cannot see her again ; but has 
she any friends in London ? ' 

* I think not.' 

'Find out. She must not be sent adrift. Send her to the 
Grange, if nothing better offers. You must judge.' 

He felt that he could confide in Meta's discretion and prompti- 
tude, and returned to the parents. 

' Is she gone ? ' said George, in a whisper, which he meant 
should be unheard by his wife, who had sunk her face on her pillows 
again. 

1 Going. Meta is seeing to it,' 

' And that woman gets off free ! ' cried George, l while my poor 
little girl — ? and no longer occupied by the hope of retribution, he 
gave way to an overpowering burst of grief. 

His wife did not rouse herself to comfort him, but still lay mo- 
tionless, excepting for a convulsive movement, that passed over her 
frame at each sound from him, and her father felt her pulse bound 
at the same time with corresponding violence, as if each of his deep- 
drawn sobs were a mortal thrust. Going to him, Dr. May endeav- 
ored to repress his agitation, and lead him from the room ; but he could 
not, at first, prevail on him to listen or understand, still less to quit 
Flora. The attempt to force on him the perception that his uncon- 
trolled sorrow was injuring her, and that he ought to bear up for 
her sake, only did further harm; for, when he rose up and tried to 
caress her, there was the same torpid passive resistance, the same 
burying her face from the light, and the only betrayal of conscious- 
ness in the agonized throbs of her pulse. 

He became excessively distressed at being thus repelled, and, at 
last, yielded to the impatient signals of Dr. May, who drew him into 
the next room, and, with brief, strong, though most affectionate and 
pitying words, enforced on him that Flora's brain — nay, her life, was 
risked, and that he must leave her alone to his care for the present 
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Meta coming back at the same moment, Dr. May put him in her 
charge, with renewed orders to impress on him how much depended 
on tranquillity. 

Dr. May went back, with his soft, undisturbing, physician's foot- 
fail, and stood at the side of the bed, in such intense anxiety as 
those only can endure who know how to pray, and to pray in resig- 
nation and faith. 

All was still in the darkening twilight ; but the distant roar of 
the world surged without, and a gas-light shone nickering through the 
branches of the trees, and fell on the rich dress spread on the couch, 
and the ornaments on the toilette-table. There was a sense of op- 
pression, and of being pursued by the incongruous world, and Dr. 
May sighed to silence all around, and see his poor daughter in the 
calm of her own country air ; but she had chosen for herself, and 
here she lay, stricken down in the midst of the prosperity that she 
had sought. 

He could hear every respiration, tightened and almost sobbing, 
and he was hesitating whether to run the risk of addressing her ; 
when, as if it had occurred to her suddenly that she was alone and 
deserted, she raised up her head with >a startled movement, but, as 
she saw him, she again hid her face, as if his presence were still 
more intolerable than solitude. 

' Flora ! my own, my dearest — my poor child ! you should not 
turn from me. Do I not carry with me the like self-reproachful 
conviction ? ' 

Flora let him turn her face towards him and kiss her forehead. 
It was burning, and he brought water and bathed it, now and then 
speaking a few fond, low, gentle words, which, though she did not 
respond, evidently had some soothing effect ; for she admitted his 
services, still, however, keeping her eyes closed, and her face turned 
towards the darkest side of the room. When he went towards the 
door, she murmured, ' Papa ! ' as i£ to detain him. 

' I am not going, darling. I only wanted to speak to George.' 

' Don't let him come 1 ' said Flora. 

* Not till you wish it, my dear.' 

George's step was heard ; his hand was on the lock, and again 
Dr. May was conscious of the sudden rush of blood through all her 
veins. He quickly went forward, met him, and shut him out, per- 
suading him, with difficulty, to remain outside, and giving him the 
occupation of sending out for an anodyne — since the best hope, at 
present, lay in encouraging the torpor that had benumbed her 
crushed faculties. 

Her father would not even venture to rouse her to be undressed ; 
he gave her the medicine, and let her lie still, with as little* move- 
ment as possible, standing by till her regular breathings shewed that 
she had sunk into a sleep ; when ho went into the other room and 
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found that George had also forgotten his sorrows in slumlier on the 
sofa, while Meta sat sadly presiding over the tea equipage. 

She came up to meet him, her question expressed in. her looks 

* Asleep,' he said , * I hope the pulses are quieter. All depends 
on her wakening. ' 

Poor, poor Flora,' said Meta, wiping away her tears. 

4 What have you done with the woman ? ' 

1 1 sent her to Mrs. Larpent's. I knew she would receive her 
and keep her till she could write to her friends. Bellairs took her, 
but I could hardly speak to her — ' 

' She did it ignorantly,' said Dr. May. 

* I could never be so merciful and forbearing as you,' said Meta. 
' Ah I my dear, you will never have the same cause ! ' 

They' could say no more, for George awoke, and the argument of 
his exclusion had to be gone through again. He could not enter 
into it by any means ; and when Dr. May would have made him 
understand that poor Flora could not acquit herself of neglect, and 
that even his affection was too painful for her in the present state ; 
he broke into a vehement angry defence of her devotion to her child, 
treating Dr. May as if the accusation came from him; and when 
the Doctor and Meta had persuaded him out of this, he next im- 
agined that his father-in-law feared that he was going to reproach 
his wife, and there was no making him comprehend more than, that 
if she were not kept quiet, she might have a serious illness. 

Even then, he insisted on going to look at her, and Dr. May 
could not prevent him from pressing his lips to her forehead. She 
half-opened her eyes, and murmured " good-night," and by this he 
was a little comforted ; but he would hear of nothing but sitting up, 
and Meta would have done the same, but for an absolute decree of 
the Doctor. 

It was a relief to Dr. May, that George's vigil soon became a 
sound repose on the sofa in the -dressing room ; and he was left to 
read and muse uninterruptedly. 

It was far past two o'clock before there was any movement; then 
Flora drew a long breath, stirred, and, as her father came and drew 
her hand into his, before she was well awake, she gave a long, won- 
dering whisper — ' Oh ! papa ! papa 1 ' then sitting up, and passing 
her hand over her eyes, ' Is it all true ? ' 

' It is true, my own poor dear,' said Dr. May, supporting her, as 
she rested against his arm, and hid her face on his shoulder, while 
her breath came short, and she shivered under the renewed percep- 
tion, * She is gone to wait for you.' 

* Hush ! Oh don't ! papa ! ' said Flora, her voice shortened by 
anguish. ' 0, think why — ' 

' Nay, Flora, do not, do not speak as if that should exclude 
peace, or hope 1 ' said Dr. May, entreatingly. ' Besides, it was no 
wilful neglect— you had other duties — ' 
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1 You don't know me, papa ! ' said Flora, drawing her hand* 
away from him, and tightly clenching them in one another, ad 
thoughts far too terrible for words swept over her. 

* If I do not, the most Merciful Father does,' said Dr. May. 
Flora sat for a minute or two, her hands locked together round her 
knees, her head bowed down, her lips compressed. Her father was 
so far satisfied, that the bodily dangers he had dreaded, were averted; 
but the agony of mind was far more terrible, especially in one who 
expressed so little, and in whom it seemed, as it were, pent up. 

4 Papa ! ' said Flora, presently, with a resolution of tone as if 
she would prevent resistance ; 1 1 must see her ! ' 

* You shall, my dear,' said the Doctor, at once ; and she seemed 
grateful not to be opposed, speaking more gently, as she said, 
i May it be now ? While there is no daylight ! ' 

' If you wish it,' said Dr. May. 

The dawn, and a yellow waning moon, gave sufficient light for 
moving about, and Flora gained her feet ; but she was weak and 
trembling, and needed the support of her father's arm, though 
hardly conscious of receiving it, as she mounted the same stairs, 
that she had so often lightly ascended in the like doubtful morning 
light ; for never, after any party, had she omitted her visit to the 
nursery. 

The door was locked, and she looked piteously at her father as 
her weak push met the resistance, and he was somewhat slow * in 
turning the key with his left hand. The whitewashed, slightly fur- 
nished room, reflected the light, and the moonbeams shewed the 
window-frame in pale and dim shades on the blinds, the dewy air 
breathed in coolly from the park, and there was a calm solemnity 
in the atmosphere — no light, no watcher present to tend the babe. 
Little Leonora needed such no more ; she was with the Keeper, 
who shall neither slumber nor sleep. 

So it thrilled across her grandfather, as he saw the little cradle 
drawn into the middle of the room, and, on the coverlet, some pure 
white rosebuds and lilies of the valley, gathered in the morning by 
Mary and Blanche, little guessing the use that Meta would make of 
them ere nightfall 

The mother sank on her knees, her hands • clasped over her 
breast, and rocking hersexf to and fro uneasily, with a low, irre- 
pressible moaning. 

I Will you not see her face ? ' whispered Dr. May. 

I I may not touch her,' was the answer, in the hollow voice ; 
and, with the wild eye that had before alarmed him, but trusting 
to the soothing power of the mute face of the innocent, he drew 
back the covering. 

The sight was such as he anticipated, sadly lovely, smiling and 
tranquil — all oppression and suffering fled away for ever. 

It stilled the sounds of pain, and the restless motion ; the coin- 
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pression of the hands became less tight, and he began to hope that 
the look was passing into the heart. He let her kneel on withou* 
interruption, only once he said, " Of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven ! " 

She made no immediate answer, and he had had time to doubt 
whether he ought to let her continue in that exhausting attitude 
any longer, when she looked up and said, ' You will all be with her 
there.' 

* She has flown on to point your aim more steadfastly,' said Dr. 
May. 

Flora shuddered, but spoke calmly — * No, I shall not meet her. 

' My child ! ' he exclaimed, l do you know what you are saying? • 

1 1 know, I am not in the way,' said Flora, still in the same fear- 
fully quiet, matter-of-fact tone. * I never have been' — and she bent 
over her child, as if taking her leave for eternity. 

His tongue almost clave to fhe roof of his mouth, as he heard 
the words — words elicited by one of those hours of true reality that, 
like death, rend aside every wilful cloak of self-deceit, and self-ap- 
probation. He had no power to. speak at first; when he recovered 
it, his reply was not what his heart had, at first, prompted. 

' Flora ! How has this dear child been saved ? ' he said. ' What 
has released her from the guilt she inherited through you, through 
me, through all ? Is not the Fountain open ? ' 

1 She never wasted grace,' said Flora. 

* My child ! my Flora ! ' he exclaimed, losing the calmness he 
had gained by such an effort; ' You must not talk thus — it is 
wrong ! Only your own morbid feeling can treat this — this — as a 
charge against you, and if it were, indeed' — he sank his voice— 
' that such consequences destroyed hope, oh Flora ! where should I 
be?' 

' No,' said Flora, c this is not what I meant. It is that I have 
never set my heart right. I am not like you nor my sisters. I 
have seemed to myself, and to you, to be trying to do right, but it 
was all hollow, for the sake of praise and credit. I know it, now it 
is too late ; and He has let me destroy my child here, lest I should 
have destroyed her Everlasting Life, like my own.' 

The most terrible part of this sentence was to Dr. May, that 
Flora spoke as if she knew it all as a certainty, and without appa- 
rent emotion, with all the calmness of despair. What she had 
never guessed before had come clearly and fully upon her now, and 
without apparent novelty, or, perhaps, there had been misgivings in 
the midst of her complacent self-satisfaction. She did not even 
seem to perceive how dreadfully she was shocking her father, whoso 
sole comfort was in believing her language the effect of exaggerated 
self-reproach. His profession had rendered him not new to the 
sight of despondency, and, dismayed as he was, he was able at once 
to speak to the point. 
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1 If it were indeed so, her removal would be the greatest blessing. 

* Yes, 9 said her mother, and her assent was in the same tone ot 
resigned despair, owning it best for her child to be spared a worldlj 
education, and loving her truly enough to acquiesce. 

' I meant the greatest blessing to you, 1 continued Dr. May, ' if 
it be sent to open your eyes, and raise your thoughts upwards. 
Oh ! Flora, are not afflictions tokens of infinite love ? ' 

She could not accept the encouragement, and only formed, with 
her lips, the words, ' Mercy to her — wrath tome!' 

The simplicity and hearty piety which, with all Dr. May's faults, 
had always been part of his character, and had borne him, in faith 
and trust, through all his trials, had never belonged to her. Where 
he had been sincere, erring only from impulsiveness, she had been 
double-minded and calculating ; and, now that her delusion had been 
broken down, she had nothing to rest upon. Her whole religious 
life had been mechanical, deceiving herself more than even others, 
and all seemed now swept away, except the sense of hypocrisy, and 
of having cut herself off, for ever, from her innocent child. Her 
father saw that it was vain to argue with her, and only said, ' You 
will think otherwise by-and-by, my dear. Now, shall I say a 
prayer before we go down ? ' 

As she made no reply, he repeated the Lord's Prayer, but she did 
not join ; and then he added a broken, hesitating intercession for 
the mourners, which caused her to bury her face deeper in her 
hands, but her dull wretchedness altered not. 

* Kising, he said, authoritatively, '. Come, Flora, you must go to 
bed. See, it is morning.' 

1 You have sat up all night with me ! ' said Flora, with some 
what of her anxious, considerate self. 

1 So has George. He had just dropped asleep on the sofa when 
you awoke.' 

' I thought he was in anger,' said she. 

1 Not with you, dearest.' 

1 No, I remember now, not where it was justly due. Papa,' she 
said, pausing, as to recall her recollection, ' what did I do ? I must 
have done something very unkind to make him go away and leave 
me.' 

' I insisted on his leaving you, my dear. You seemed oppressed, 
and his affectionate ways were doing you harm; so I was hard- 
hearted, and turned him out, sadly against his will.' 

' Poor George ! ' said Flora, l has he been left to bear it alone 
all this time ? How much distressed he must have been. I must 
have vexed him grievously. You don't guess how fond he was of 
her. I must go to him at once.' 

' That Is right, my dear.' 

* Don't praise me,' said she, as if she could not bear it * All 
that is left for me is to do what I can for him.' 
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Dr. May felt cheered. He was sure that hope must again rise 
out of unselfish love and duty. 

Their return awoke George, who started, half-sitting up, won- 
dering why he was spending the night in so unusual a manner, and 
why Flora looked so pale, in the morning light, with her loosened, 
drooping hair. 

She went straight to him, and, kneeling by his side, said, 
c George, forgive ! ' The same moment he had caught her to his 
bosom ; but so impressed was hig tardy mind, with the peril of talk- 
ing to her, that he held her in his arms without a single word, till Dr. 
May had unclosed his lips — a sign would not suffice — he must have 
a sentence to assure him ; and then it was such joy to have her re- 
stored, and his fondness and solicitude were so tender and eager in 
their clumsiness, that his father-in-law was touched to the heart. 

Flora was quite herself again, in presence of mind and power of 
dealing with him ; and Dr. May left them to each other, and wen'u 
to his own room, for such rest as sorrow, sympathy, and the waken- 
ing city, would permit him. 

When the house was astir for the morning kept by human 
creatures, and the Doctor had met Meta in the breakfast-room, and 
held with her a sad, affectionate conversation, George came down 
with a fair report of his wife, and took her father to see her. 

That night had been like an illness to her, and, though perfectly 
composed, she was feeble and crushed, keeping the room darkened, 
and reluctant to move or speak. Indeed, she did not seem able to 
give her attention to anyone's voice, except her husband's. When 
Dr. May, or Meta, spoke to her, she would miss what they said, beg 
their pardon, and ask them to repeat it ; and, sometimes, even then, 
become bewildered. They tried reading to her, but she did not 
seem to listen, and her half-closed eye had the expression of listless 
dejection, that her father knew betokened that, even as last night, 
her heart refused to accept promises of comfort as meant for her. 

For George, however, her attention was always ready, and was 
perpetually claimed. He was forlorn and at a loss without her, 
every moment ; and, in the sorrow which he too felt most acutely, 
could not have a minute s peace unless soothed by her presence ; he 
was dependent on her to a degree which amazed and almost provoked 
the Doctor, who could not bear to have her continually harassed 
and disturbed, and yet was much affected by witnessing so much 
tenderness, especially in Flora, always the cold utilitarian member 
of his family. 

In the middle of the day, she rose and dressed, because George 
was unhappy at having to sit without her, though only in the next 
room. She sat in the large arm-chair, turned away from the 
blinded windows, never speaking nor moving, save when he came to 
her, to make her look at his letters and notes, when she would, with 
thts greatest patience and sweetness, revise them, suggest word or 
Vol. II.— 10* 
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sentence, rouse herself to consider each petty detail, and then sink 
back into her attitude of listless dejection. To all besides, she 
appeared totally indifferent ; gently courteous to Meta and to her 
father, when they addressed her, but otherwise shewing little con- 
sciousness whether they were in the room ; and yet, when some- 
thing was passing about her father's staying or returning, she ros* 
from her seat, came up to him before he was aware, and said, ' Papa ! 
papa ! you will not leave me ! ' in such an imploring tone, that if 
he had ever thought of quitting her, he could not have done so. 

He longed to see her left to perfect tranquillity, but such could 
not be in London. Though theirs was called a quiet house, the 
rushing stream of traffic wearied his country ears, the door-bell 
seemed ceacelessly ringing, and though Meta bore the brunt of the 
notes and messages, great numbers necessarily came up to Mr. 
Rivers, and of these Flora was not spared one. Dr. May had his 
share too of messages and business, and friends and relations, the 
Rivers' kindred, always ready to take offence with their rich con- 
nections, and who would not be satisfied with enquiries at the door, 
but must see Meta, and would have George fetched down to them 
— old aunts, who wanted the whole story of the child's illness, and 
came imagining there was something to be hushed up ; Lady Leonora 
extremely polite, but extremely disgusted at the encounter with 
them ; George ready to be persuaded to take everyone up to see 
his wife, and the prohibition to be made by Dr. May over and over 
again — it was a most tedious, wearing afternoon, and at last, when 
the visitors had gone, and George had hurried back to his wife, Dr. 
May threw himself into an arm-chair and said, i Oh ! Meta, sorrow 
weighs more heavily in town than in the country ! ' 

* Yes ! ' said Meta. ' If one only could go out and look at the 
flowers, and take poor Flora up a nosegay ! ' 

' I don't think it would make much difference to her,' sighed 
the Doctor. 

1 Yes, I think it would,' said Meta; ' it did to me. The sights 
there speak of the better sights.' 

1 The power to look must come from within,' said Dr. May, 
thinking of his poor daughter. 

'Aye,' said Meta, ' as Mr. Ernescliffe said, " heaven is as 
near — ! " But the skirts of heaven are more easily traced in our 
mountain view, than here, where, if I looked out of window, I should 
only see that giddy string of carriages and people pursuing each 
other ! ' 

c Well, we shall get her home as soon as she is able to move, and 
I hope it may soothe her. What a turmoil it is ! There has not 
been one moment without noise in the twenty-two hours I have been 
here ! ' 

' What would you say if you were in the City ? ' 

' Ah t there's no talking of it, but if I had been a fashionable 
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London physician, as my father-in-law wanted to make ite, I should 
have been dead long ago ! ' 

' No, I think you would have liked it very much.' 

'Why?' 

1 Love's a flower that will not die,' repeated Meta, half smiling. 
' You would have found so much good to do — ' 

i And so much misery to rend one's heart,' said Dr. May. ' But, 
after all, I suppose there is only a certain capacity of feeling.' 

' It is within, not without, as you said,' returned Meta. 

1 Ha ! there's another ! ' cried Dr. May, almost petulant at the 
sound of the, bell again, breaking into the conversation that was a 
great refreshment. 

I It was Sir Henry Walkinghame's ring,' said Meta. ' It is al- 
ways his time of day.' 

The Doctor did not like it the better. 

Sir Henry sent up a message to ask whether he could see Mr. 
or Miss Rivers. 

I I suppose we must,' said Meta, looking at the Doctor. c Lady 
Wilkinghame must be anxious about Flora.' 

She blushed greatly, fancying that Dr. May was putting his own 
construction on the heightened colour which she could not control 
Sir Henry came in, just what he ought to be, kindly anxious, but 
not overwhelming, and with a ready, pleased recognition of the 
Doctor, as an old acquaintance of his boyhood. He did not stay 
many minutes ; but there was a perceptible difference between his 
real sympathy and friendly regard only afraid of obtruding, and 
the oppressive curiosity of their former visitors. Dr. May felt it 
due, both from kindness and candour, to say something in his praise 
when he was gone. 

* That is a sensible superior man,' he said. ' He will be an 
acquisition when he takes up his abode at Dry dale.' 

' Yes,' said Meta, — a very simple yes — from which nothing could 
be gathered. 

The funeral was fixed for Monday, the next day but one, at the 
Church where Mr. Rivers had been buried. No one was invited to 
be present ; Ethel wrote that, much as she wished it, she could not 
leave Margaret, and, as the whole party were to return home on 
the following day, they should soon see Flora. 

Flora had laid aside all privileges of illness after the first day ; 
she came down-stairs to breakfast and dinner, and though looking 
wretchedly ill, and speaking very low and feebly, she was as much 
as ever the mistress of her house. Her father could never draw her 
into conversation again, on the subject nearest his heart, and could 
only draw the sad conclusion that her state of mind was unchanged, 
from the dreary indifference with which she allowed every word of 
cheer to pass by unheeded, as if she could not bear to look beyond 
the grave. He had some hope in the funeral, which she was bent 
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on attending, and more in the influence of Margaret, and tne conn 
gel of Richard or of Mr. Wilmot. 

The burial, however, failed to bring any peaceful comfort to th« 
mourning mother. Meta's tears flowed freely, as much for her 
father as for her little niece ; and George's sobs were deep and 
choking ; but Flora, externally, only seemed absorbed in helping 
him to go through with it ; she, herself, never lost her fixed, com- 
posed, hopeless look. 

After her return, she went up to the nursery, and deliberately 
set apart and locked up every possession of her child's, then, 
coming down, startled Meta by laying her hand on her shoulder 
and saying, ( Meta, dear, Preston is in the housekeeper's room. 
Will you go and speak to her for a moment, to reassure her before 
I come ? ' 

'Oh! Flora!' 

1 1 sent for her,' said Flora, in answer. * I thought it would be 
a good opportunity while George is out. Will you be kind enough 
to prepare her, my dear ? ' 

Meta wondered how Flora had known whither to send, but she 
could not but obey. Poor Preston was an ordinary sort of woman, 
kind-hearted, and not without a conscience; but her error had 
arisen from the want of any high religious principle to teach her 
obedience, or sincerity. Her grief was extreme, and she had been 
so completely overcome by the forbearance and consideration shewn 
to her, that she was even more broken-hearted by the thought of 
them, than by the terrible calamity she had occasioned. 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Larpent had tried to console her, as well as to 
turn the misfortune to the best account, and Dr. May had once seen 
her, and striven gently to point out the true evil of the course she 
had pursued. She was now going to her home, and they augured 
better of her, that she had been as yet too utterly downcast to say 
one word of that first thought with a servant, her character. 

Meta found her sobbing uncontrollably at the associations of 
her master's house, and dreadfully frightened at hearing that she 
was to see Mrs. Rivers; she began to entreat to the contrary 
with the vehemence of a person unused to any self-government ; 
but, in the midst, the low calm tones were heard, and her mistress 
stood before her — her perfect stillness of demeanour, far more 
effective in repressing agitation, than had been Meta's coaxing at- 
tempts to soothe. 

4 You need not be afraid to see me, Preston,' said Flora, kindly. 
4 1 am very sorry for you — you knew no better, and I should not 
have left so much to you.' 

' Oh 1 ma'am — so kind — the dear, dear little darling — I shall 
never forgive myself.' 

'I -know you did love her,' continued Flora, M am sure 
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you intended no harm, and it was my leaving her that made hay 
fretful.' 

Preston tried to thank. 

1 Only remember henceforth — ' and the clear tone grew fainter 
than ever, with internal anguish, though still steady, 'Remember 
strict obedience and truth henceforth ; the want of them will have 
worse results by-and-by than even this. Now, Preston, I shall 
always wish you well. I ought not, I believe, to recommend you 
to the like place, without saying why you left me, but for any other 
I will give you a fair character. I will see what I can do for you 
and if you are ever in any distress, I hope you will let me know 
Have your wages been paid ? ' 

There was a sound in the affirmative, but poor Preston could not 
speak. ' Good-bye then,' and Flora took her hand and shook it. 
' Mind you let me hear if you want help. Keep this.' 

Meta was a little disappointed to see sovereigns, instead of a 
book. Flora turned to go, and put her hand out to lean on her 
sister as for support; she stood still to gather strength before 
ascending the stairs, and a groan of intense misery was wrung from 
her. 

' Dearest Flora, it has been too much ! ' 

' No,' said Flora, gently. 

( Poor thing, I am glad for her sake. But might she not have 
a book— a Bible ? ' 

' You may give her one, if you like. I could not.' 

Flora reached her own room, went in, and bolted the door. 



-•♦•- 



CHAPTER XXI. 



1 0, where dwell ye, my aln sweet bairns? 

I'm woe and weary grown ! 
O, Lady, we live wbere woe never is, 

In a land to flesh unknown. 1 

Allan CumnNOHAM. 



It had been with a gentle sorrow that Etheldred had expected tc 
go and lay in her resting-place, the little niece, who had been kept 
from the evil of the world, in a manner of which she had little 
dreamt. Poor Floral she must be ennobled, she thought, by 
having a child where hers is, when she is able to feel anything but 
the first grief; and Ethel's heart yearned to be trying, at least, to 
comfort her, and to be with her father, who had loved his grand- 
child so fondly. 

It was not to be. Margaret had borne so many shocks with 
such calmness, that Ethel had no especial fears for her ; but there 
are some persons who have less fortitude for others than for them- 
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selves, and she was one of these. Flora had been her own cornpan* 
ion-sister, and the baby had been the sunbeam of her life, during 
the sad winter and spring. 

In the middle of the night, Ethel knocked at Richard's door. 
Margaret had been seized with faintness, from which they could not 
bring her back ; and, even when Richard had summoned Dr. Spen- 
cer, it was long ere his remedies took effect ; but, at last, she re- 
vived enough to thank them, and say she was glad that papa was 
not there. 

Dr. Spencer sent them all to bed, and the rest of the night was 
quiet ; but Margaret could not deny, in the morning, that she felt 
terribly shattered, and she was depressed in spirits to a degree such 
as they had never seen in her before. Her whole heart was with 
Flora ; she was unhappy at being at a distance from her, almost 
fretfully impatient for letters, and insisting vehemently on Ethel's 
going to London. 

Ethel had never felt so helpless and desolate, as with Margaret 
thus changed and broken, and her father absent. 

' My dear, 7 said Dr. Spencer, ' nothing can be better for both 
parties than that he should be away. If he were here, he ought to 
leave all attendance to me, and she would suffer from the sight of 
his distress.' 

i I cannot think what he will do or feel ? ' sighed Ethel. 

1 Leave it to me. I will write to him, and we shall see her 
better before post time.' 

1 You will tell him exactly how it was, or I shall,' said Ethel, 
abruptly, not to say fiercely. 

i Ho ! you don't trust me ? ' said Dr. Spencer, smiling, so that 
she was ashamed of her speech. ' You shall speak for yourself, and 
I for myself; and I shall say that nothing would so much hurt her 
as to have others sacrificed to her.' 

1 That is true,' said Ethel ; i but she misses papa.' 

' Of course she does ; but, depend on it, she would not have him 
leave your sister, and she is under less restraint without him.' 

' 1 never saw her like this ! ' 

' The drop has made it overflow. She has repressed more than 
was good for her, and now that her guard is broken down, she gives 
way under the whole weight.' 

4 Poor Margaret ! I am pertinacious ; but, if she is not better 
by post time, papa will not bear to be away.' 

' I'll tell you what I think of her by that time. Send up yoTir 
brother Richard, if you wish to do her good. Richard would be a 
much better person to write than yourself. I perceive that he is 
the reasonable member of the family? 

' Did not you know that before ? ' 
All I knew of him, till last night, was, that no one could, bj 
wry possibility, call him Dick' 
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Dr. Spencer was glad to have dismissed Ethel smiling ; and she 
was the better able to bear with poor Margaret's condition of petu- 
lance. She had never before experienced the effects of bodily ail- 
ments on the temper, and she was slow to understand the change in 
one usually so patient and submissive. She was, by turns, dis- 
pleased with her sister and with her own abruptness ; but, though 
she knew it not, her bluntness had a bracing effect. She thought 
she had been cross in declaring it was nonsense to harp on her going 
to London ; but it made Margaret feel that she had been unreason- 
able, and keep silence. 

Richard managed her much better, being gentle and firm, and 
less ready to speak than Ethel, and he succeeded in composing her 
into a sleep, which restored her balance, and so relieved Ethel, that 
she not only allowed Dr. Spencer to say what he pleased K but her- 
self made light of the whole attack, little knowing how perilous was 
any shock to that delicate frame. 

Margaret's whole purpose was to wind herself up for the first 
interview with Flora ; and, though she had returned to her usual 
state, she would not go down-stairs on the evening the party were 
expected, believing it would be more grateful to her sister's feelings 
to meet her without witnesses. 

The travellers arrived, and Dr. May hurried up to her. She 
barely replied to his caresses and enquiries in her eagerness to hear 
of Flora, and to convince him that he must not forbid the meeting. 
Nor had he any mind so to do. ' Surely,' said he, when he had 
seen the spiritualized look of her glistening blue eyes, the flush on 
her transparent cheeks, and her hands clasped over her breast, 
1 surely poor Flora must feel as though an angel were waiting to 
fomfort her.' 

Flora came, but there was sore disappointment. Fond and 
render she was as ever, but, neither by word nor gesture, would 
she admit the most remote allusion to 'her grief. She withdrew 
her hand when Margaret's pressure became expressive ; she avoided 
her eye, and spoke incessantly of indifferent subjects. All the 
time, her voice was low and hollow, her face had a settled expres- 
sion of wretchedness, and her glances wandered drearily and rest- 
lessly anywhere but to Margaret's face ; but her steadiness of man- 
ner was beyond her sister's power to break, and her visit was 
shortened on account of her husband. Poor George had quite given 
way at the sight of Gertrude, whom his little girl had been thought 
to resemble ; and, though Dr. May had soothed him almost like a 
child, no one put any trust in his self-control, and all sat round, 
fearing each word or look, till Flora came down-stairs, and they 
departed. 

Richard and Ethel each offered to go with them ; they could 
not bear to think of their spending that first evening in their child- 
less home, but Flora gently, but decidedly, refused ; and Dr. May 
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said that, much as he wished to be with them, he believed thai 
Flora preferred having no one but Meta. ' I hope I have done 
Margaret no harm,' were Flora's last words to him, and they seemed 
to explain her guarded manner ; but he found Margaret weeping as 
she had never wept for herself, and palpitation and faintness were 
the consequence. 

Ethel looked on at Flora as a sad and perplexing mystery 
during the weeks that ensued. There were few opportunities of 
being alone together, and Flora shrank from such as there were — 
nay, she checked all expression of solicitude, and made her very 
kisses rapid and formal. 

The sorrow that had fallen on the Grange seemed to have 
changed none of the usual habits there — visiting, riding, driving, 
dinners, and music, went on with little check. Flora was sure to 
be found the animated, attentive lady of the house, or else sharing 
her husband's pursuits, helping him with his business, or assisting 
him in seeking pleasure, spending whole afternoons at the coach- 
maker's, over a carriage that they were building, and, it was reported, 
playing ecarti in the evening. 

Had grief come to be forgotten and cast aside without effecting 
any mission ? Yet Ethel could not believe that the presence of the 
awful messenger was unfelt, when she heard poor George's heavy 
sigh, or when she looked at Flora's countenance, and heard the 
peculiar low, subdued tone of her voice, which, when her words 
were most cheerful, always seemed to Ethel the resigned accent of 
despair. 

Ethel could not talk her over with Margaret, for all seemed to 
make it a point that Margaret should believe the best. Dr. May 
turned from the subject with a sort of shuddering grief, and said, 
' Don't talk of her, poor child— only pray for her I ' 

Ethel, though shocked by the unwonted manner of his answer, 
was somewhat consoled by perceiving that a double measure of ten- 
derness had sprung up between her father and his poor daughter. 
If Flora had seemed, in her girlhood, to rate him almost cheaply 
this was at an end now ; she met him as if his embrace were peace, 
the gloom was lightened, the attention less strained, when he was 
beside her, and she could not part with him without pressing for a 
speedy meeting. Yet, she treated him with the same reserve ; since 
that one ghastly revelation of the secrets of her heart, the veil had 
been closely drawn, and he could not guess whether it had been but 
a horrible thought, or were still an abiding impression. Ethel could 
gather no more than that her father was very unhappy about Flora, 
and that Richard understood why ; for Richard had told her that 
he had written to Flora, to try to persuade her to cease from this 
reserve, but that he had no reply. 

Norman was not at home ; he had undertaken the tutorship of 
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two school-boys for the holidays ; and his father owned, with a sigh, 
that he was doing wisely. 

As" to Meta, she was Ethel's chief consolation, by the redoubled 
assurances, directed to Ethel's unexpressed dread, lest Flora should 
be rejecting the chastening Hand. Meta had the most absolute 
certainty that Flora's apparent cheerfulness was all for George's 
sake, and that it was a most painful exertion. * If Ethel could only 
see how she let herself sink together as it were, and her whole coun- 
tenance relax, as soon as he was out of sight,' Meta said, ' she could 
not doubt what misery these efforts were to her.' 

* Why does she go on with them ? ' said Ethel. 

1 George,' said Meta. i What would become of him without 
her ? If he misses her for ten minutes, he roams about lost, and 
he cannot enjoy anything without her. I cannot think how he can 
help seeing what hard work it is, and how he can be contented with 
those dreadful sham smiles ; but as long as she can give him plea- 
sure, poor Flora will toil for him.' 

i It is very selfish,' Ethel caught herself saying. 

' No, no, it is not,' cried Meta. ' It is not that he will not see, 
but that he cannot see. Good honest fellow, he really thinks it 
does her good and pleases her. I was so sorry one evening when 
I tried to take her place at that perpetual ecartS, and told him it 
teased her ; he went so wistfully to her, and asked whether it did, 
and she exerted herself into such painful enjoyment to persuade him 
to the contrary ; and afterwards she said to me, " Let me alone, 
dearest — it is the only thing left me." ' 

' There is something in being husband and wife that one cannot 
understand,' slowly said Ethel, so much in her quaint way, that 
Meta laughed. 

Had it not been for Norman's absence, Ethel would, in the warm 
sympathy and accustomed manner of Meta Rivers, have forgotten 
all about the hopes and fears that, in brighter days, had centred on 
that small personage ; until one day, as she came home from Cocks- 
moor, she found " Sir Henry Walkinghame's " card on the drawing- 
room table. ' I should like to bite you 1 Coming here, are you ? ' 
was her amiable reflection ! 

Meta, in her riding-habit, peeped out of Margaret's room. 
Ethel, there you are ! It is such a boon that you did not come 
home sooner, or we should have had to ride home with him 1 I 
heard him asking for the Miss Mays ! And now I am in hopes 
that he will go home without falling in with Flora and George.' 

' I did not know he was in these parts.' 

' He came to Drydale last week, but the place is forlorn, and 
George gave him a general invitation to the Grange.' 

' Do you like him ? ' said Ethel, while Margaret looked on, 
amazed at her audacity. 

4 I liked him very much in London,' said Meta ; ' he is pleasant 
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enough to talk to, but somehow, he is not congruous here— if you 
understand me. And I think his coming oppresses Flora — ihe 
turned quite pale when he was announced, and her voice was lower 
than ever when she spoke to him.' 

' Does he come often ? ' said Ethel. 

' I don't think he has anything else to do,' returned Meta, * foi 
our house cannot be as pleasant as it was ; but he is very kind to 
George, and for that we must be grateful. One thing I am afraid 
of, that he will persuade us off to the yachting after all.' 

' Oh ! ' was the general exclamation. 

1 Yes,' said Meta. * George seemed to like the plan, and I very 
much fear that he is taking a dislike to the dear old Grange. I 
heard him say, " anything to get away." ' 

' Poor George, I know he is restless,' said Margaret. 

* At least,' said Ethel, * you can't go till after your birthday, 
Miss Heiress.' 

' No, uncle Cosham is coming,' said Meta. ' Margaret, you 
must have your stone laid before we go ! ' 

1 Dr. Spencer promises it before Hector's holidays are over,' said 
Margaret, blushing, as she always did, with pleasure, when they 
talked of the Church. 

Hector ErnesclifFe had revived Margaret wonderfully. She was 
seldom down-stairs before the evening, and Ethel thought his 
habit of making her apartment his sitting-room, must be as incon- 
venient to her, as it was to herself; but Hector could not be de 
trop for Margaret. She exerted herself to fulfil for him all the 
little sisterly oflices that, with her brothers, had been transferred 
to Ethel and Mary ; she threw herself into all his schemes, tried to 
make him endure Captain Gordon, and she even read his favourite 
book of Wild Sports, though her feelings were constantly lacerated 
by the miseries of the slaughtered animals. Her couch was to him 
as a home, and he had awakened her bright soft liveliness which 
had been only dimmed for a time. 

The Church was her other great interest, and Dr. Spencer 
humoured her by showing her all his drawings, consulting her on 
every ornament, and making many a perspective elevation, merely 
that she might see the effect. 

Richard and Tom made it their recreation to construct a model 
of the Church as a present for her, and Tom developed a genius for 
carving, which proved a beneficial interest to keep him from surli- 
ness. He had voluntarily propounded his intended profession to his 
father, who had been so much pleased by his choice, that he could 
not but be gratified ; though now and then ambitious fancies, and 
discontent with Stoneborough, combined to bring on his ordinary 
moody fits, the more, because his habitual reserve prevented anyone 
from knowing what was working in his mind. 

Finally, the Rivers' party announced their intention of going to 
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the Isle of Wight as soon as Meta had come of age ; and the coun- 
cil of Cocksmoor, meeting at tea at Dr. May's house, decided that 
the Foundation Stone of the Church should be laid on the day after 
her birthday, when there would be a gathering of the whole family, 
as Margaret wished. Dr. Spencer had worked incredibly hard t<? 
bring it forward, and Margaret's sweet smiles, and liquid eyes, ex 
pressed how personally thankful she felt. 

* What a blessing this Church has been to that poor girl,* said 
Dr. Spencer, as he left the house with Mr. Wilmot. ' How it be- 
guiles her out of her grief ! I am glad she has the pleasure of the 
foundation; I doubt if she will see the Consecration.' 

' Indeed ! ' said Mr. Wilmot, shocked. ' Was that attack so 
serious ? } 

■' That recumbent position and want of exercise were certain to 
produce organic disease, and suspense and sorrow have hastened it. 
The death of Mrs. Rivers's poor child was the blow that called it 
into activity, and, if it last more than a year, I shall be surprised.' 

* For such as she is, one cannot presume to wish, but her father 
—Is he aware of this ? ' 

1 He knows there is extensive damage ; I think he does not open 
his eyes to the result, but he will bear it. Never. was there a man 
to whom it came so naturally to live like the fowls of the air, or 
the lilies of the field, as it does to dear Dick May,' said Dr. Spencer, 
his voice faltering. 

* There is a strength of faith and love in him, that carries him 
through all,' said Mr. Wilmot. ' His childlike nature seems to have 
the trustfulness that is, in itself, consolation. You said how Cocks- 
moor had been blessed to Margaret — I think it is the same with 
them all — not only Ethel and Richard, who have been immediately 
concerned ; bat that one object has been a centre and aim to elevate 
the whole family, and give force and unity to their efforts. Even 
the good Doctor, much as I always looked up to him — much good 
as he did me in my young days — I must confess that he was some* 
times very provoking.' 

' If you had tried to be his keeper at Cambridge, you might say 
so ! ' rejoined Dr. Spencer. 

* He is so much less impetuous — more consistent — less desultory; 
I dare say you understand me,' said Mr. Wilmot. ' His good 
qualities do not entangle one another as they used to do.' 

' Exactly so. He was far more than I looked for when I came 
home, though I might have guessed that such a disposition, backed 
by such principles and such — could not but shake off all the dross.' 

* One thing was ' said Mr. Wilmot, smiling, l that a man must take 
himself in hand, at some time in his life, and Dr. May only began 
to think himself responsible for himself, when he lost his wife, who 
was wise for both. She was an admirable person, but not easy to 
know well. I think you knew her at — ' 
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1 1 say,' interrupted Dr. Spencer, c it strikes me that we could 
not do better than get up our S. P. G-. demonstration on the day 
of the stone — ' 

Hitherto the Stoneborough subscribers to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel had been few and far between ; but, under 
the new dynasty, there was a talk of forming an association, and 
having a meeting to bring the subject forward. Dr. Spencer's pro- 
posal, however, took the Vicar by surprise. 

' Never could there be a better time,' he argued. You have 
naturally a gathering of Clergy — people ought to be liberal on such 
an occasion, and, as Cocksmoor is provided for, why not give the 
benefit to the missions, in their crying need.' 

* True, but there is no time to send for anyone to make a speech.' 

1 Husband your resources. What could you have better than 
young Harry and his islanders ? 

i Harry would never make a speech.' 

( Let him cram Norman. Young Lake tells me Norman made a 
great sensation at the Union at Oxford, and if his heart is in the 
work, he must not shrink from the face of his townsmen.' 

1 No doubt, he had rather they were savages,' said the Vicar. 
1 And yourself — you will tell them of the Indian Missions.' 

4 With all my heart,' said Dr. Spencer. ' When my Brahminhee 
Godson — the Deacon I told you of, comes to pay me his promised 
visit, what doings we shall have ! Seriously, I have just had letters 
from him and from others, that speak of such need, that I could feel 
every moment wasted that is not spent on their behalf.' 

Mr. Wilmot was drawn into Dr. Spencer's house, and heard the 
letters, till his heart burnt within him. 

The meeting was at once decided upon, though Ethel could not 
see why people could not give without speechifying, and her two 
younger brothers declared it was humbug — Tom saying, he wished 
all blackamoors were out of creation, and Harry, that he could not 
stand palaver about his friend David. Dr. May threatened him 
with being displayed on the platform as a living instance of the 
effects of Missions, at which he took alarm, and so seriously declared 
that he should join the Bucephalus at once, that they pacified him 
by promising that he should do as he pleased. 

The Archdeacon promised a Sermon, and the active Dr. Spencer 
worked the Nine Muses and all the rest of the town and neighbour- 
hood into a state of great enthusiasm and expectation. He went to 
the Grange, as he said, to collect his artillery ; prime Flora that she 
might prime the M. P. ; made the willing Meta promise to entrap 
the uncle, who was noted for philanthropical speeches ; and himself 
captured Sir Henry Walkinghame, who looked somewhat rueful at 
what he found incumbent on him as a country gentleman, though 
there might be some compensation in the eagerness of Miss Rivers. 

Norman had hardly set foot in Stoneborough before he was told 
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what was in store for kim, and, to the general surprise, submitted as 
if it were a very simple matter. As Dr. Spencer told him, it was 
only a fo-etaste of the penalty which every Missionary has to pay for 
coming to England. Norman was altogether looking much better 
than when he had been last at home, and his spirits were more even. 
He had turned his whole soul to the career he had chosen, cast his 
disappointment behind him, or, more truly, made it his offering, and 
gathethered strength and calmness, with which he set out on tasks of 
woi king for others, with thoughts too much absorbed on them, to 
give way to the propensity of making himself the primary object of 
study and contemplation. The praise of God, and love of man were 
the best cures for tendencies like his, and he had found it out. His 
calm, though grave cheerfulness came as a refreshment to those who 
had been uneasy about him, and mournfully watching poor Flora. 

' Yes,' said Dr. Spencer, * you have taken the best course for 
your own happiness.' 

Norman coloured as if he understood more than met the ear. 

Mary and Blanche were very busy preparing presents for Meta 
Rivers, and everyone was anxious to soften her to the thought of 
this first birthday without her father. Each of the family contributed 
some pretty little trifle, choice in workmanship or kind in device, 
and each was sealed and marked with the initials of the giver, and 
packed up by Mary, to be committed to Flora's charge. Blanche 
had, however, much trouble in extracting a gift from Norman, and 
he only yielded at last, on finding that all his brothers had sent some- 
thing, so that his omission would be marked. Then he dived into 
(he recesses of his desk, and himself sealed up a little parcel, of 
which he would not allow his sisters to inspect the contents. 

Ethel had a shrewd guess. She remembered his having, in the 
flush of joy at Margaret's engagement, rather prematurely caused a 
seal to be cut with a Daisy, and " Pearl in the meadow " as the 
motto ; and his having said that he should keep it as a wedding 
present. She could understand that he was willing to part with it 
without remark. 

Flora met Meta in her sitting room, on the morning of the day, 
which rose somewhat sadly upon the young girl, as she thought of 
past affection and new responsibilities. If the fondness of a sister 
could have compensated for what she had lost, Meta received it in 
ao scanty measure from Flora, who begged to call George, because 
he would be pleased to see the display of gifts. 

His own was the only costly one — almost all the rest were home- 
made treasures of the greater price, because the skill and fondness of 
the maker were evident in their construction ; and Meta took homo 
the kindness as it was meant, and felt the affection that would not 
let her feel herself lonely. She only wished to go and thank them 
all at once. 

' Do then,' said Flora. ' If Lord Cosham will spare you, and 
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your business should be over in time, you could drive in, and try to 
bring papa home with you.' 

' thank you, Flora. That is a kind treat, in case the morn- 
ing should be very awful I ' 

Margaret Agatha Rivers signed her documents, listened to ex- 
planations, and was complimented by her uncle on not thinking it 
necessary to be senseless on money matters, like her cousin, Agatha 
Langdale. 

Still she looked a little oppressed, as she locked up the tokens of 
her wealth, and the sunshine of her face did not beam out again till 
she arrived at Stoneborough, and was dispensing her pretty thanks 
to the few she found at home. 

* Ethel out and Norman ? His seal is only too pretty — 

* They are all helping Dr. Spencer at Cocksmoor.' 

i What a pity ! But it is so very kind of him to treat me as a 
Daisy. In some ways I like his present for that the best of all, 1 
said Mcta. 

4 I will tell him so,' said Mary. 
Yes — no ' — said Meta. ' I am not pretending to be anything 
half so nice.' 

Mary and Blanche fell upon her for calling herself anything but 
the nicest flower in the world ; and she contended that she was 
nothing better than a parrot-tulip, stuck up in a parterre ; and just 
as the discussion was becoming a game of romps, Dr. May came in, 
and the children shouted to him to say whether his humming-bird 
were a Daisy or a Tulip. 

' That is as she comports herself,' he said, playfully. 

* Which means that you don't think her quite done for,' said Meta. 
1 Not quite,' said the Doctor, with a droll intonation; 'but I have 

not seen what this morning may have done to her.' 

1 Come and see, then,' said Meta. l Flora told me to bring you 
home — and it is my Birthday, you know. Never mind waiting to 
tell Ethel. Margaret will let her know that I'll keep you out of 
mischief.' 

As usual, Dr. May could not withstand her — and she carried him 
off in triumph in her pony carriage. 

4 Then you don't give me up yet ? ' was the first thing she said, 
as they were off the stones. 

' What have you been doing to make me ? ' said he. 

* Doing or not doing — one or the other,' she said. * But indeed 
I wanted to have you to .myself. I am in a great puzzle I ' 

' Sir Henry ! I hope she won't consult me ! ' thought Dr. May, 
as he answered, ' Well, my dear.' 

i I fear it is a lasting puzzle,' she said. * What shall I do with 
all this money?' 

4 Keep it in the Bank, or buy railway shares ? ' said Dr. May, 
looking arch. 
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1 Thank you. That's a question for my cousins in the City. I 
want you to answer me as no one else can do. I want to know what 
is my duty now that I have my means in my own hands ? ' 

1 There is need enough around — ' 

c I do not mean only giving a little here and there, but I want 
you to hear a few of my thoughts. Flora and George are kindness 
itself — but, you see, I have no duties. : They are obliged to live a 
gay sort of life — it is their position ; but I cannot make out whether 
it is mine. I don't see that I am like those girls who have to go out 
as a matter of obedience.' 

Dr. May considered, but could only say, * You are very young.' 

1 Too young to be independent,' sighed Meta. 1 1 must grow old 
enough to be trusted alone, and in the mean time — ' 

I Probably an answer will be found,' said the Doctor. ' You and 
your means will find their — their vocation.' 

i Marriage,' said Meta, calmly speaking the word that he hao 
avoided. ' I think not.' 

* Why ? ' — he began. 

I I do not think good men like heiresses.' 

He became strongly interested in a corn-field, and she resumed, 
' Perhaps I should only do harm. It may be my duty to wait. All 
I wish to know is, whether it is ? ' 

( I see you are not like girls who know their duty, and are rest- 
less, because it is not the duty they like.' 

1 Oh ! I like everything. It is my liking it so much that makes 
me afraid.' 

' Even going to Hyde ? ' 

1 Don't I like the sailing ? and seeing Harry too ? I don't feel 
as if that were waste, because I can sometimes spare poor Flora a- 
little. We could not let her go alone.' 

' You need never fear to be without a mission of comfort,' said 
Dr. May. Your " spirit full of glee" was given you for something. 
Your presence is far more to my poor Flora than you or she guess.' 

i I never meant to leave her now,' said Meta, earnestly. * I only 
wished to be clear whether I ought to seek for my work.' 

* It will seek you, when the time comes.' 

1 And meantime I must do what comes to hand, and take it as 
humiliation that it is not in the more obviously blessed tasks ! A 
call might come, as Cocksmoor did to Ethel. But, oh ! my money ! 
Ought it to be laid up for myself ? ' 

* For your call, when it comes,' said Dr. May, smiling — then 
gravely, l There are but too many calls for the interest. The prin- 
cipal is your trust, till the time comes.' 

Meta smiled, and was pleased to think that her first-fruits would 
be offered to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

1 dear ! ' sighed Etheldred, as she fastened her white muslin, ' I'm 
afraid it is my nature to hate my neighbour ! ' 

1 My dear Ethel, what is coming next ? ' said Margaret. 

' I like my neighbour at home, and whom I have to work for, very 
much,' said Ethel, ' but oh I my neighbour that I have to be civil to ! ' 

1 Poor old King ! I am afraid your day will be spoilt with all your 
toils as lady of the house. I wish I could help you.' 

* Let me have my grumble out, and you will ! ' said Ethel. 

' Indeed I am sorry you have this bustle, and so many to entertain, 
when I know you would rather have the peaceful feelings belonging 
to the day undisturbed. I should like to shelter you up here.' 

' It is very ungrateful of me,' said Ethel, ( when Dr. Spencer works 
so hard for us, not to be willing to grant anything to him.' 

{ And — but then I have none of the trouble of it — I can't help 
liking the notion of sending out the Church to the island whence the 
Church came home to us.' 

' Yes — ' said Ethel, ' if we could do it without holding forth ! ' 

' Come, Ethel, it is much better than the bazaar — it is no field 
for vanity.' 

1 Certainly not,' said Ethel. ' What a mess everyone will make \ 

if I could but stay away, like Harry ! There will be Dr. Hoxton 
being sonorous and prosy, and Mr. Lake will stammer, and that will 
be nothing to the misery of our own people's work. George will 
flounder, and look at Flora, and she will sit with her eyes on the 
ground, and Dr. Spencer will come out of his proper self, and be 
complimentary to people who deserve it no more ! — And Norman — 

1 wish I could run away ! ' 

' Richard says we do not guess how well Norman speaks.' 

' Richard thinks Norman can do anything he can't do himself ! 
It is all chance — he may do very well, if he gets into his "funny 
state" but he always suffers for that, and he will certainly put one 
into an agony at the outset. I wish Dr. Spencer would have let him 
alone ! And then there will be that Sir Henry, whom I can't abide ! 
Oh ! I wish I were more charitable, like Miss Bracy, and Mary, who 
will think all so beautiful.' 

' So will you, when you come home,' said Margaret. 

1 If I could only be talking to Cherry, and Dame Hall ! I -think 
the school children enter into it very nicely, Margaret. Did I tell 
you how nicely Ellen Reid answered about the Hymn, " From 
Greenland's icy mountains? " She did not seem to have made it a 
mere geographical lesson, like Fanny Grigg — ' 

Ethel's misanthropy was happily conducted off via the Cocksmoor 
children, and any lingering remains were dissipated by her amuse- 
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ment at Dr. Spencer's ecstasy on seeing Dr. May assume his red 
robe of office, to go to the Minster in state, with the Town Council. 
He walked round and round his friend, called him Nicholas Bandall 
redivivusy quoted Dogberry, and affronted Gertrude, who had a dim 
idea that he was making game of papa 1 

Ethel was one of those to whom representation was such a 
penance, that a festival, necessitating hospitality to guests of her own 
rank, was burthen enough seriously to disturb the repose of thank- 
fulness for the attainment of her object, and to render difficult the 
recueillement which she needed for the praise and prayer that she 
felt due from her, and which seemed to oppress her heart, by a 
sense of the inadequacy of her partial expression. It was well for her 
that the day began with the calm service in the Minster, where it 
was her own fault if cares haunted her, and she could confess the sin 
of her irritated sensations, and wishes to have all her own way, and 
then, as ever, be led aright into thanksgiving for the unlooked for 
crowning of her labours. 

The Archdeacon's sermon amplified what Margaret had that 
morning expressed, so as to carry on her sense of appropriateness in 
the offerings of the day being bestowed on distant lands. 

But the ordeal was yet to come, and though blaming herself, she 
was anything but comfortable, as the world repaired to the Town-hall, 
the room where the same faces so often met for such diverse purposes 
— now an orrery displayed by a conceited lecturer, now a ball, now a 
magistrates' meeting, a concert or a poultry shew, where rival 
Hamburgh and Dorking uplifted their voices in the places of Mario 
and Grisi, all beneath the benignant portrait of Nicholas Randall, 
ruffed, robed, square-toed, his endowment of the scholarship in his 
hand, and a chequered pavement at his feet. 

Who knows not an S. P. G. meeting ? the gaiety of the serious, 
and the first public spectacle to the young, who, like Blanche and 
Aubrey, gaze with admiration at the rows of bonnets, and with awe 
at the black coats on the platform, while the relations of the said 
black coats suffer, like Ethel, from nervous dread of the' public 
speaking of their best friends. 

Her expectations were realized by the Archdeacon's speech, 
which went round in a circle, as if he could not find his way out of it. 
Lord Gosham was fluent, but a great many words went to very small 
substance ; and no wonder, thought Ethel, when all they had to propose 
and second was the obvious fact that Missions were very good things. 

Dr. Hoxton pompously, Sir Henry Walkinghame creditably, 
assisted the ladies and gentlemen to resolve that the S. P. G. wanted 
help ; Mr. Lake made a stammering, and Mr. Bivers, with his good^ 
natured face, hearty manner, and good voice, came in well after him, 
with a straightforward speech, so brief, that Ethel gave Flora credit 
for the best she had yet heard. 

Mr. Wilmot said something which the sharpest ears in the front 
Vol. II.— 11 
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row might, perhaps, have heard, and which resulted in Dr. Spencei 
standing up. Ethel hardly would have known who was speaking 
had her eyes been shut. His voice was so different, when raised 
and pitched, so as to shew its power and sweetness ; the fine polish 
of his manner was redoubled, and every sentence had the most 
graceful turn. It was like listening to a 'well- written book, so 
smooth and so fluent, and yet so earnest — his pictures of Indian life 
so beautiful, and his strong affection for the converts he described 
now and then making his eyes fill, and his voice falter, as if losing 
the thread of his studied composition — a true and dignified work of 
art, that made Dr. May whisper to Flora, " You see what he can 
do. They would have given anything to have had him for a 
lecturer." 

With half a sigh, Ethel saw Norman rise, and step forward. He 
began with eyes fixed on the ground, and, in a low modest tone, to 
speak of the islands that Harry had visited ; but gradually the 
poetic nature, inherent in him, gained the mastery ; and though his 
language was strikingly simple, in contrast with Dr. Spencer's ornate 
periods, and free from all trace of " the lamp," it rose in beauty and 
fervour at every sentence. The feelings that had decided his lot 
gave energy to his discourse, and repressed as they had been by 
reserve and diflidence, now flowed forth, and gave earnestness to 
natural gifts of eloquence of the highest order. After his quiet, 
unobtrusive beginning, there was the more wonder to find how he 
seemed to raise up the audience with him, in breathless attention, 
as to a strain of sweet music, carrying them without thought of the 
scene, or of the speaker, to the lovely isles, and the inhabitants of 
noble promise, but withering for lack of knowledge; and finally 
closing his speech, when they were wrought up to the highest pitch, 
by an appeal that touched them all home ; l for well did he know,' 
said he, ' that the universal brotherhood was drawn closest in circles 
nearer home, that beneath the shadow of their own old Minster, 
gladness and mourning floated alike for all; and that all those 
who had shared in the welcome to one, given back as it were from 
the grave, would own -the same debt of gratitude to the hospitable 
islanders.' 

He ceased. His father wiped his spectacles, and almost audibly 
murmured, " Bless him ! " Ethel, who had sat like one enchanted, 
forgetting who spoke, forgetting all save the islanders, half-turned, 
and met Richard's smiling eyes, and his whisper — " I told you so." 

The impress of a man of true genius and power had been made 
throughout the whole assembly ; the Archdeacon put Norman out of 
countenance by the thanks of the meeting, for his admirable speech, 
and all the world, except the Oxford men, were in a state of as 
much surprise as pleasure. 

* Splendid speaker, Norman May, if he would often er put himself 
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o at,' Harvey Anderson commented. ' Pity he has so many of the 
good Doctor's prejudices ! ' 

' Well, to be sure ! ' quoth Mrs. Ledwich. * I knew Mr. Nor- 
man was very clever, but I declare I never thought of such as this I 
I will try my poor utmost for those interesting natives.' 

* That youth has first-rate talents,' said Lord Cosham. i Do you 
know what he is designed for? I should like to bring him 
forward.' 

' Ah I ' said Dr. Hoxton. ' The year I sent off May and 
Anderson was the proudest year of my life ! ' 

' Upon my word ! ' declared Mrs. Elwood. * That Dr. Spencer 

is as good as a book, but Mr. Norman I say, father we will go 

without the new clock, but we 3 ll send somewhat to they men that 
built up the Church, and has no Minister.' 

* A good move that,' said Dr. Spencer. * "Worth at least £20. 
That boy has the temperament of an orator, if the morbid were but 
a grain less.' 

1 Margaret,' exclaimed Blanche. * Dr. Spencer made the 
finest speech you ever heard, only it was rather tiresome ; and 
Norman made everybody cry — and Mary worse than all ! ' 

1 There is no speaking of it. One should live such things, not 
talk over them,' said Meta Rivers. 

Margaret received the reports of the select few, who visited her 
up-stairs, where she was kept quiet, and only heard the hum of tho 
swarm, whom Dr. May, in vehement hospitality, had brought 
home to luncheon, to Ethel's great dread, lest there should not bo 
enough for them to eat. 

Margaret pitied her sisters but heard that all was going well ; 
that Flora was taking care of the elders, and Harry and Mary were 
making the younger fry very merry at the table on the lawn. Dr. 
May had to start early to see a sick gardener at Drydale before 
coming on to Cocksmoor, and came up to give his daughter a few 
minutes. 

* We get on famously,' he said. l Ethel does well when she is 
in for it, like Norman. I had no notion what was in the lad. They 
are perfectly amazed with his speech. It seems hard to give such 
as he is up to those outlandish places — but there, his speech should 
have taught me better — one's best— and, now and then, he seems 
my best.' 

1 One comfort is,' said Margaret, smiling, ' you would miss Ethel 
more.' 

' Gallant old King ! I am glad she has had her wish — Good-bye, 
my Margaret, we will think of you — I wish — ' 

' 1 am very happy,' was Margaret's gentle re-assurance. ' The 
dear little Daisy looks just as her godfather imagined her — ' and 
happy was her face when her father quitted her. 

Margaret's next visitor was Meta, who came to reclaim her 
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bonnet, and, with a merry smile, to leave word that she was walking 
on to Cocksmoor. Margaret remonstrated on the heat. 

' Let me' alone,' said she, making her pretty wilful gesture. 
1 Ethel and Mary ought to have a lift, and I have had no walking 
to-day.' 

' My dear, you don't know how far it is. You can't go alone.' 

1 1 am lying in wait for Miss Bracy, or something innocent,' said 
Meta. ' In good time — here comes Tom.' 

Tom entered, declaring that he had come to escape from the 
clack down-stairs. 

* I'll promise not to clack, if you will be so kind as to take care 
of me to Cocksmoor,' said Meta. 

4 Do you intend to walk ? ' 

* If you will let me be your companion.' 

* I shall be most happy,' said Tom, colouring with gratification, 
such as he might not have felt, had he known that he was chosen 
for his innocence. 

He took a passing glimpse at his neck-tie, screwed up the nap 
of his glossy hat to the perfection of its central point, armed himself 
with a knowing little stick, and hurried his fair companion out by 
the back-door, as much afraid of losing the glory of being her sole 
protector as she was of falling in with an escort of as much conse- 
quence, in other eyes, as was Mr. Thomas in his own. 

She knew him less than any of the rest, and her first amusement 
was, keeping silence to punish him for complaining of clack ; but 
he explained that he did not mean quiet, sensible conversation — he 
only referred to those foolish women's raptures over the gabble 
they had been hearing at the Town Hall. 

She exclaimed, whereupon he began to criticise the speakers 
with a good deal of acuteness, exposing the weak points, but 
magnanimously owning that it was tolerable for the style of thing, 
and might go down at Stoneborough. 

* I wonder you did not stay away as" Harry did.' 

* I thought it would be marked,' observed the thread-paper Tom, 
as if he had been at least County member? 

1 You did quite right,' said Meta, really thinking so. 

* I wished to hear Dr. Spencer, too,' said Tom. * There is a man 
who does know how to speak ! He has seen something of the world, 
and knows what he is talking of.' 

' But he did not come near Norman.' 

* I hated listening to Norman,' said Tom. * Why should he go 
and set his heart on those black savages ? ' 

' They are not savages in New Zealand.' 

' They are all niggers together,' said Tom, vehemently. 1 1 
cannot think why Norman should care for them more than for hia 
own brothers and sisters. All I know is, that if I were my father 
I would never give my consent.' 
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1 It is lucky you are not,' said Meta, smiling defiance, though 
a tear shone in her eye. ' Dr. May makes the sacrifice with a free 
heart and willing mind.' 

1 Everybody goes and sacrifices somebody else,' grumbled Tom. 

' Who are the victims now ? ' 

1 All of us. What are we to do without Norman ? He is 
worth all of us put together ; and I — ' Meta was drawn to the 
boy as she had never been before, as he broke off short, his face 
full of emotion, that made him remind her of his father. 

' You might go out and follow in his steps,' said she, as the 
most consoling hope she could suggest. 

' Not I. Don't you know what is to happen to me ? Ah ! 
Flora has not told you. I thought she would not think ?t grand 
enough. She talked about diplomacy — ' 

* But what ? ' asked Meta, anxiously. 

' Only that I am to stick to the old shop,' said Tom. ' Don't 
tell anyone ; I would not have the fellows know it.' 

6 Do you mean your father's profession ? ' 

1 Aye!' 

' Oh ! Tom, you don't talk of that as if you despised it ? ' 

1 If it is good enough for him, it is good enough for me, I sup- 
pose,' said Tom. ' I hate everything, when I think of my brothers' 
going over the world, while I, do what I will, I must be tied down 
to this slow place all the rest of my days.' 

1 If you were away, you would be longing after it.' 

1 Yes ; but I can't get away.' 

I Surely, if the notion is so unpleasant to you, Dr. May would 
never insist ? ' 

' It is my free choice, and that's the worst of it.' 

I I don't understand.' 

' Don't you see ? Norman told me it would be a great relief to 
him, if I would turn my mind that way — and I can't go against 
Norman. I found he thought he must, if I did not ; and, you 
know, he is fit for all sorts of thngs that — Besides, he has a 
squeamishness about him, that makes him turn white, if one does 
but cut one's finger, and how he would ever go through the 
hospitals — ;' 

Meta suspected that Tom was inclined to launch into horrors, 
1 So you wanted to spare him,' she said. 

' Aye ! and papa was so pleased, by my offering, that I can't say 
a word of the bore it is. If I were to back out, it would come 
upon Aubrey, and he is weakly, and so young, that he could not 
help my father for many years.' 

Meta was much struck at the motives that actuated the self- 
sacrifice^ veiled by the sullen manner which she almost began to 
respect. * What is done for such reasons must make you happy/ 
she said ; ' though there may be much that is disagreeable.' 
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* Not the study,' said Tom. ' The science is famous work. 1 
like what I see of it in my father's books, and there's a splendid 
skeleton at the hospital, that I long to be at. If it were not for 
Stoneborough, it would be all very well ; but, if I should get on 
ever so well at the examinations, it all ends here ! I must come 
back, and go racing about this miserable circuit, just like your gold 
pheasant rampaging in his cage, seeing the same stupid people all 
my days.' 

c I think,' said Meta, in a low, heartfelt voice, ' it is a noble, 
beautiful thing to curb down your ambition for such causes. Tom, 
I like you for it.' 

The glance of those beautiful eyes was worth having. Tom 
coloured a little, but assumed his usual gruffness. 

* I can't bear sick people,' he said. 

' It has always seemed to me,' said Meta, ' that few lives could 
come up to Dr. May's. Think of going about, always watched for 
with hope, often bringing gladness and relief; if nothing else, com- 
fort and kindness, his whole business doing good.' 

' One is paid for it,' said Tom. 

' Nothing could ever repay Dr. May,' said Meta. ' Csn any one 
feel the fee anything but a mere form ? Besides, think of the num- 
bers and numbers that he takes nothing from ; and oh ! to how 
many he has brought the most real good, when they would have shut 
their door against it in any other form ? Oh ! Tom, I think none 
of you guess how every one feels about your father. I recollect 
one poor woman saying, after he had attended her brother, " He 
could not save his body, but surely, ma'm, I think he was the saving 
of his soul." ' 

' It is of no use to talk of my being like my father,' said Tom. 

Meta thought perhaps not, but she was full of admiration of his 
generosity, and said, i You will make it the same work of love, and 
charity is the true glory.' 

'Any inroad on Tom's reserve! and depressed nature was a 
benefit ; and he was of an age to be susceptible of the sympathy of 
one so pretty and so engaging. He had never been so much gra- 
tified or encouraged, and, wishing to prolong the Ute & tete, he 
chose to take the short cut through the fir plantations, unfrequented 
on account of the perpendicular, spiked railings that divided it from 
the lane. 

Meta was humming-bird enough to be undismayed. Sho put 
hand and foot wherever he desired, flattered him by letting him 
handily help her up, and bounded light as a feather down on the 
other side, congratulating herself on the change from the dusty lane 
to the whispering pine woods, between which wound the dark path, 
bestrewn with brown slippery needle-leaves, and edged with the 
delicate feathering ling and tufts of soft grass. 

Tom had miscalculated the chances of interruption, Meta was 
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lingering to track the royal highway of some giant ants to theh 
fir-leaf hillock, when they were hailed from behind, and her squire 
felt ferocious at the sight of Norman and Harry closing the per- 
spective of fir-trunks. 

' Hollo ! Tom, what a guide you are ! ' exclaimed Norman. 
1 That fence which even Ethel and Mary avoid ! ' 

I Mary climbs like a cow, and Ethel like a father-long-legs,' said 
Tom. ' Now, Meta flies like a bird.' 

* And Tom helped me so cleverly, 1 said Meta. l It was an ex- 
cellent move, to get into the shade and this delicious pine-tree 
fragrance.' 

4 Halt ! ' said Norman — ' this is too fast for Meta.' 

c I cannot,' said Harry. ' I must get there in time to set Dr. 

Spencer's tackle to rights. He is tolerably knowing about knots, 

but there is a dodge beyond him. Come on, Tom.' 

He drew on the reluctant Etonian, who looked repiningly back 

at the increasing distance between him and the other pair, till a turn 

in the path cut off his view. 

I I am afraid you do not know what you have undertaken,' said 
Norman. 

1 1 am a capital walker. And I know, or do not know, how often 
Ethel takes the same walk.' 

' Ethel is no rule.' 

' She ought to be,' said Meta. ' To be like her has always been 
my ambition.' 

1 Circumstances have formed Ethel.' 

* Circumstances ! What an ambiguous word I Either Provi- 
dence pointing to duty, or the world drawing us from it.' 

* Stepping-stones or stumbling-blocks.' 

* And oh 1 the difficult question, when to bend them, or to bend 
to them!*' 

* There must always be some guiding,' said Norman. 

'I believe there is,' said Meta, 'but when trumpet-peals aro 
ringing around, it is hard to know whether one is really " waiting 
beside the tent," or only dawdling." 

1 It is great self-denial in the immoveable square not to join the 
charge,' said Norman. 

1 Yes, but they, being shot at, are not deceiving themselves.' * 

* I suppose self-deception on those points is very common.' 

* Especially among young ladies,' said Meta. 1 1 hear so much 
of *what girls would do, if they might, or could, that I long to see 
them like Ethel — do what they can. And then it strikes me that 
I am doing the same, living wilfully in indulgence, and putting my 
trust in my own misgivings and discontent.' 

' I should have thought that discontent had as little to do with 
you, as with any living creature.' 

' You don't know how I could growl ! ' said Meta, laughing. 
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1 Though less from having any thing to complain of, than from hav 
ing nothing to complain of 

' You mean,' he said, pausing with a seriousness and hesitation 
that startled her. ' Do you mean that this is not the course of life 
that you would choose ? ' 

A sort of hashfulness made her put her answer playfully, 

All play and no work makes Jack a mere toy." ' 

' Toys have a kindly mission, and I may be good for nothing 
else; but I would have rather been a coffee-pot than a China 
shepherdess.' 

The gaiety disconcerted him, and he seemed to try to be silent, 
or to reply in the same tone, but he could not help returning to the 
subject ' Then you find no charm in the refinements to which you 
have been brought up ? ' 

1 Only too much,' said Meta. 

He was silent, and fearing to have addei to his fine lady impres- 
sion, she resumed. ' I mean that I never could dislike anything, 
and kindness gives these things a soul ; but, of course, I should be 
better satisfied, if I lived harder, and had work to do.' 

' Metal' he exclaimed, 'you tempt me very much! Would 
you? — No, it is too unreasonable. Would you share — share the 
work that I have undertaken ? ' 

He turned aside and leant against a tree, as if not daring to 
watch the effect of the agitated words that had broken from him. 
She had little imagined whither his last sayings had been tending 
and stood still, breathless with the surprise. 

' Forgive me,' he said, hastily. ' It was very wrong. I nevei 
meant to have vexed you, by the betrayal of my vain affection.' 

He seemed to be going, and this roused her. ' Stay, Norman,' 
exclaimed she. ' Why should it vex me ? I should like it very 
much, indeed.' 

He faced suddenly towards her ; ' Meta, Meta, is it possible ? 
Do you know what you are saying ? ' 

< I think I do.' 

' You must understand me,' said Norman, striving to speak 
calmly. ' You have been — Words will not express what you have 
been to me for past years, but I thought you too far beyond my 
hopes. I knew I ought to be removed from you — I believed that 
those who are debarred from earthly happiness, are marked for 
especial tasks. I never intended you to know what actuated me, 
and now the work is undertaken, and — and I cannot turn back — ' 
he added, quickly, as if fearing himself 

4 No, indeed,' was her steady reply. 

1 Then I may believe it ! ' cried Norman. You do — you will 
•-you deliberately choose to share it with me ? ' 

' I will try not to be a weight on you,' answered the youn* &iri. 
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with a sweet mixture of resolution and humility. l It would bo tho 
greatest possible privilege. I really do not think I am a' fine lady 
ingrain, and you will teach me not to be too unworthy. 1 

' I ? O Meta, you know not what I am. Yet with you, with 
you to inspire, to strengthen, to cheer — Meta, Meta, life is so much 
changed before me, that I cannot understand it yet— after the long 
dreary hopelessness — ' 

' 1 can't think why — ' Meta had half said, when feminine dignity 
checked the words, consciousness and confusion suddenly assailed 
her, dyed her cheeks crimson, and stifled her voice. 

It was the same with Norman, and bashfulness making a sudden 
prey of both — on they went under its dominion, in a condition par- 
taking equally of discomfort and felicity ; dreading the sound of 
their own voices, afraid of each other's faces, feeling they were 
treating each other very strangely and ungratefully, yet without an 
idea what to say next, or the power of speaking first ; and therefore 
pacing onwards, looking gravely straight along the path, as if to 
prevent the rabbits and fox-gloves from guessing that &ny thing had 
been passing between them. ^ . 

Dr. May had made his call at Drydale, and was driving up a 
rough lane, between furzey banks, leading to Cocksmoor, when he 
was aware of a tall gentleman on one side of the road and a little 
lady on the other, with the whole space of the cart-track between 
them, advancing soberly towards him. 

' Hollo ! Why, Meta 1 Norman ! what brings you here ? Where 
are you going? ' 

Norman perceived that he had turned to the left instead of to 
the right, and was covered with shame. 

i That is all your wits are good for. It is well I met you, or 
you would have led poor Meta a pretty dance ! You will know bet- 
ter than to trust yourself to the mercies of a scholar another time. 
Let me give you a lift.' 

The courteous Doctor sprang out to hand Meta in, but some- 
thing made him suddenly desire Adams to drive on, and then turn- 
ing round to the two young people, he said ' Oh ! ' 

1 Yes,' said Norman, taking her hand, and drawing her towards 
him. 

1 What, Meta, my pretty one, is it really so ? Is he to be happy 
after all ? Are you to be a Daisy of my own ? ' 

' If you will let me,' murmured Meta, clinging to her kind old 
friend. 

* No flower on earth could come so naturally to us,' said Dr. May. 
1 And, dear child, at last I may venture to tell you that you have a 
sanction that you will value more than mine. Yes, my dear, on 
the last day of your dear father's life, when some foreboding hung 
upon him, he spoke to me of your prospects, and singled out this 
very Norman as such as he would prefer.' 
Vol. IL— 11* 
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Meta's tears prevented all, save the two little words, * thank 
von ; ' but she put out her hand to Norman, as she still rested on the 
Doctor's arm, more as if he had been her mother than Norman's 
father. ' Did he ? ' from Norman, was equally inexpressive of the 
almost incredulous gratitude and tenderness of his feeling. 

It would not bear talking over at that moment, and Dr. May 
presently broke the silence in a playful tone. ' So, Meta, good men 
don't like heiresses ? ' 

' Quite true,' said Meta, ' it was very much against me.' 

* Or it may be the other way,' said Norman. 

' Eh ? Good men don't like heiresses — here's a man who likes- 
an heiress — therefore here's a man that is not good ? Ah, ha 1 
Meta, you can see that is false logic, though I've forgotten mine. — 
And pray, Miss, what are we to say to your uncle ? ' 

' He cannot help it,' said Meta, quickly. 

i Ha ! ' said the Doctor, laughing, l we remember our twenty-one 
years, do we ? ' • 

i I did not mean — I hope I said nothing wrong,' said Meta, in 
blushing distress. ' Only after what you said, I can care for nothing 
else.' 

' If I could only thank him,' said Norman, fervently. 

* I believe you know how to do that, my boy,' said Dr. May, 
looking tenderly at the fairy figure between them, and ending with 
a sigh, remembering, perhaps, the sense of protection with which 
he had felt another Margaret lean on his arm. 

The clatter of horses' hoofs caused Meta to withdraw her hand, 
and Norman to retreat to his own side of the lane, as Sir Henry 
Walkinghame and his servant overtook them. 

I We will be in good time for the proceedings,' called out the 
Doctor. ' Tell them we are coming.' 

I I did not know you were walking,' said Sir Henry to Meta. 

' It is pleasant in the plantations,' Dr. May answered for her ; 
' but I am afraid we are late, and our punctual friends will be in 
despair. Will you kindly say we are at hand.' 

Sir Henry rode on, finding that he was not to be allowed to walk 
his horse with them, and that Miss Rivers had never looked up. 

' Poor Sir Henry ! ' said Dr. May. 

' He has no right to be surprised,' said Meta, very low. 

1 And so you were marching right upon Drydale 1 ' continued 
Dr. May, not able to help laughing. ' It was a happy dispensation 
that I met you.' 

4 Oh I I am so glad of it ! ' said Meta. 

' Though to be sure you were disarming suspicion by so cau- 
tiously keeping the road between you. I should never have guessed 
what you had been at.' 

There was a little pauso ; then Meta said, rather tremulously, 
Please — I think it should be known at once. 
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Oar idle deeds confessed without loss of time, Miss ? ' 

Norman came across the path, saying, ' Meta is right — it should 
be known.' 

1 1 don't think uncle Cosham would object, especially hearing it 
while he is here,' said Meta — ' and if he knew what you told us.' 

' He goes to-morrow, does he not ? ' said Dr. May. 
A silence of perplexity ensued. Meta, brave as she was, hardly 
knew her uncle enough to volunteer, and Norman was privately de- 
vising, a beginning by the way of G-eorge, when Dr. May said, * Well, 
since it is not a case for putting Ethel in the forefront, I must e'en 
get it over for you I suppose.' 

4 thank you,' they cried both at once, feeling that he was the 
proper person in every way, and Norman added, ' The sooner tho 
better, if Meta- — ' 

1 O yes, yes, the sooner the better,' exclaimed Meta. ' And let 
me tell Flora — poor dear Flora— she is always so kind.' 

A testimony that was welcome to Dr. May, who had once, at 
least, been under the impression that Flora courted Sir Henry's at- 
tentions to her sister-in-law. 

Further consultation was hindered by Tom and Blanche burst- 
ing upon them from the common, both echoing Norman's former re- 
proach of " A pretty guide ! " and while Blanche explained the 
sufferings of all the assembly at their tardiness, Tom, without know- 
ing it, elucidated what had. been a mystery to the Doctor, namely, 
how they ever met, by his indignation at Norman's having assumed 
the guidance for which he was so unfit. 

"A shocking leader; Meta will never trust him again,' said 
Dr. May. 

Still Blanche thought them not nearly sufficiently sensible of 
their enormities, and preached eagerly about their danger of losing 
standing room, when they emerged on the moor, and beheld a crowd, 
above whose heads rose the apex of a triangle, formed by three poles, 
sustaining a rope and huge stone. 

1 Here comes Dr. Spencer,' she said. * I hope he will scold you.' 

Whatever Dr. Spencer might have suffered, he was far too polite 
to scold, and a glance between the two physicians ended in a merjy 
twinkle of his bright eyes. 

' This way,' he said, ' we are all ready.' 

4 But where's my little Daisy ? ' said Dr. May. 

* You'll see her in a minute. • She is as good as gold.' 

He drew them on up the bank — people making way for them — 
till he had stationed them among the others of their own party, 
beside the deep trench that traced the foundation, around a space 
that seemed far too small. 

Nearly at the same moment, began the soft clear sound of chant- 
ing wafted upon the wind, then dying away — carried off by some 
eddying breeze, then clear, and coming nearer and nearer. 
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1 1 will not suffer mine eyes to deep, 

Nor mine eye -lids to slumber: 
Neither the temples of my head to take any rest ; 
Until I find out a place for the Temple of the Lord : 
An habitation for the mighty God of Jacob/ 

Few, who knew the history of Cocksmoor, could help glancing 
towards the slight girl, who stood, with bent head, her hand clasped 
over little Aubrey's \ while, all that was not prayer and thanksgiving 
in her mind, was applying the words to him, whose head rested in 
the Pacific isle, while, in the place which he had chosen, was laid 
the foundation of the Temple that he had given unto the Lord. 

There came forth the procession : the Minster choristers, Dr. 
Spencer as architect, and 7 in her white dress, little Gertrude, led 
between Harry and Hector, Margaret's special choice for the occa- 
sion, and followed by the Stoneborough Clergy. 

* Let thy Priests be clothed with righteousness.' 

It came in well with the gentle, meek, stedfast face of the young 
Curate of Cocksmoor, as he moved on in his white robe, and the 
sun-light shone upon his fair hair, and calm brow, thankful for the 
past, and hoping, more than fearing, for the future. 

The prayers were said, and there was a pause, while Dr. Spencer 
and the foreman advanced to the machine and adjusted it. The two 
youths then led forward the little girl, her innocent face and large 
blue eyes wearing a look of childish obedient solemnity, only half 
understanding what she did, yet knowing it was something great. 

It was very pretty to see her in the midst of the little gathering 
round the foundation, the sturdy workman smiling over his hod of 
mortar, Dr. Spencer's silver locks touching her flaxen curls as he 
held the shining trowel to her, and Harry's bright head and hardy 
face, as he knelt on one knee to guide the little soft hand, while 
Hector stood by, still and upright, his eye fixed far away, as if his 
thoughts were roaming to the real founder. 

The Victoria coins were placed — Gertrude scooped up the mass 
of mortar, and spread it about with increasing satisfaction, as it 
went so smoothly and easily, prolonging the operation, till Harry 
drew her back, while, slowly down creaked the ponderous corner- 
stone into the bed that she had prepared for it, and, with a good 
will, she gave three taps on it with her trowel. 

Harry had taken her hand, when, at the sight of Dr. May, she 
broke from him, and, as if taking sudden fright at her own un- 
wonted part, ran, at full speed, straight up to her father, and clung 
to him, hiding her face as he raised her in his arms and kissed her. 

Meanwhile the strain arose : — 

1 Thou heavenly, new Jerusalem, 
Vision of peace, in Prophet's dream ; 
With living stones, built up on high, 
And rising to the starry sky — • 
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The blessing of peace seemed to linger softly and gently in the 
fragrant summer breeze, and there was a pause ere the sounds of 
voices stwoke again. 

1 Etheldred — ' Mr. Wilmot stood beside her, ere going to un- 
robe in the school. ' Etheldred, you must once let me say, God 
bless you for this.' 

As she knelt beside her sister's sofa, on her return home, Mar- 
garet pressed something into her hand. * If you please, dearest, give 
this to Dr. Spencer, and ask him to let it be set round the stem of 
the Chalice,' she whispered. 

Ethel recognized Alan ErnesclifFe's pearl hoop, the betrothed 
ring, and looked at her sister without a word. 

* I wish it,' said Margaret, gently. * I shall like best to know 
it there.' / 

So Margaret joined in Alan's offering, and Ethel dared say no 
more, as she thought how the " relic of a frail love lost " was be- 
coming the " token of endless love begun." There was more true 
union in this, than in clinging to the mere tangible emblem — for 
broken and weak is all affection that is not knit together above in 
the One Infinite Love. 

m 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



* Of lowly fields you think no scorn, 
Yet gayest gardens would adorn, 

And grace wherever set ; 
Home, seated In your lowly bower, 
Or wedded, a transplanted flower, 
I bless you, Margaret 

Charles Lamb. 



George Kivers had an antipathy to ladies' last words keeping the 
horses standing, and his wife and sister dutifully seated themselves 
in the carriage at once, without an attempt to linger. 

Four of the young gentlemen were to walk across to Abbotstoke 
and dine at the Grange ; and Tom, who^ reasoning from analogy, 
had sent on his black tie and agate studs, was so dismally discon- 
certed on finding that Norman treated his own going as a matter of 
course, that Richard, whose chief use of his right of primogeniture 
was to set himself aside, discovered that he was wanted at home, and 
that Tom would be much better at the Grange, offering, at the 
same time, to send Norman's dressing things by Dr. Spencer. 

1 Which,' observed Thomas, ' he would never have recollected 
for himself.' 

' Tom would have had to lend him the precious studs. ' — ' He 
would not have had them, who would wear imitation ? ' ' I say, 
Tom, what did you give for them ? ' ' Better ask what the Jew 
gave for them, that bought them at Windsor fair — not a bad imita- 
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tion, either — pity they weren't Malachite ; but, no doubt, the Jew 
thought green would be personal.' l As if they had any business to 
talk, who didn't know a respectable stud when they saw it — Harry, 
especially, with his hat set on the back of his head, like a sailor on 
the stage — ' (a leap to set it to-rights— a skirmish, knocking Tom 
nearly into the ditch). ' Fine experience of the stage — all came from 
Windsor fair.' ' Aye, Hector might talk, but didn't he pay a shilling 
to see the Irish giant. He wouldn't confess, but it was a famous 
take in — giant had potatoes in his shoes.' ' Not he ; he was seven 
feet ten high.' * Aye, when he stood upon a stool — Hector would 
swallow any thing— even the lady of a million postage stamps had not 
stuck in his throat — he had made Margaret collect for her.' l And, 
had not Tom, himself, got a bottle of ointment to get the red out 
of his hair ? ' — (great fury). ' His hair wasn't led— didn't want to 
change the colour — not half so red as Hector's own.' * What was 
it then ? lively auburn ? ' But for fear of Norman's losing his bear- 
ings, Harry would fetch a carrot, to compare. * Better colour than 
theirs would ever be.' l Then, what was the ointment for ? to pro- 
duce whiskers ? — that was the reason Tom oiled himself like a Loyalty 
islander — his hair was so shiny, that Harry recommended a topknot, 
like theirs, &c.' 

Norman was, like the others, in such towering glee, and took so 
full a share of the witticisms, that were the more noisily applauded, 
the worse they were, that Harry suggested that ' old June had lost 
his way, and found his spirits in Drydale — he must have met with 
a private grog-shop in the plantations — would not Tom confess' — 
' not he ; it was all in private. He thought it was laughing-gas, or 
the reaction of being fried all the morning, holding forth in that Town 
Hall. He lad longed to make a speech himself — no end of the good 
it would have done the old stagers to come out with something to 
the purpose. What would old Hoxton have thought of it ? 

' They shall dive for alligators, catch the wild goats by the heard ; . 
Whistle to the cockatoos, and mock the hairy-faced baboon ; 
Worship mighty Mumbo Jumbo in the mountains of the moon. 
I myself, in far Timbucroo, leopard's blood shall daily quaff; 
Hide a tiger hunting, mounted on a thorough-bred giraffe.' 

1 Not you, Tom,' cried Hector ! 

1 You, the swell, the Eton fellow ! You, to seek such horrid places. 
You to haunt with squalid negroes, blubber lips, and monkey faces. 
Fool, again the dream, the fancy ; don't I know the words are mad, 
For you count the grey barbarian lower than the Brocas cad I ' 

' Nay, it is the consequence of misanthropy at the detection of 
the frauds of sophisticated society,' said Norman. 

* The edge of life is rusted ; 
The agate studs and whisker ointment left him very much disgusted.' 
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c Perhaps it was Miss Kivers forsaking him. AVas not that 
rather spider-hearted, Tom ? ' 

* Come Harry, it is time to have done. We are getting into 
civilized society — here's Abbotstoke.' 

' Poor Norman, he is very far gone ! He takes that scarecrow 
for civilized society ! ' 

1 Much better clothed than the society you have been accustomed 
to, July.' " What a prize his wardrobe would be to the Black 
Prince ! " ' Don't insult your betters 1 ' " Which ? The scarecrow, 
or the Black Prince ? " 

Norman tried to call his companions to order, for they were 
close upon the village, and he began to tax himself with unbecoming 
levity ; the effect of spirits pitched rather low, which did not easily 
find their balance, under unwonted exhilaration, but Harry's antics 
were less easily repressed than excited, and if Tom had not heard 
the Grange clock strike half-past six, and had not been afraid of not 
having time to array himself, and watch over Harry is neckcloth, 
they would hardly have arrived in reasonable time. Dr. May had 
gone home, and there was no one in the drawing-room ; but, as 
Norman was following the boys up-stairs, Flora opened her sitting- 
room door, and attracted his attention by silently putting her cold 
fingers into his hand, and drawing him into the room. 

1 Dear Norman, this is pleasant,' she said, affectionately ; but in 
a voice so sunken, that all gladness seemed to be dead within, and 
the effect was far more mournful than if she had not attempted to 
smile congratulation. 

* I will give you till Dr. Spencer comes,' she said. l Then Nor- 
man can dress, and you must be a good child, and come down to me.' 

The playfulness ill-suited the wan, worn face that seemed to 
have caught a grey tint from her rich poplin, her full toilette mak- 
ing the contrast almost more painful ; and, as she closed the door, 
her brother could only exclaim, l Poor Flora ! ' 

' She is so kind,' said the voice of the white figure that moved 
towards him. * 0, if we could 3omfort her I ' . 

* I trust to her own kindness working comfort to her, at last,' 
said Norman. ' But is she often thus ? ' 

4 Whenever she is not bearing up for George's sake,' said Meta. 
1 She never says anything when she is alone with me, only she does 
not struggle with her looks.' 

1 It must be very trying for you.' 

* Nay, I feel grateful to her for even so far relaxing the restraint 
-If I could but do her any good.' 

; You cannot help doing her good,' said Norman. 

Meta sighed, and shook her head slightly, as she said, * She is 
so gentle and considerate. I think this has been no fresh pain to 
her to-day, but I cannot tell. The whole day has been a strange 
intermixture.' 
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4 The two strands of joy and grief have been very closely twisted, 
said Norman. ' That rose is shedding its fragrant leaves in its 
glory, and there is much that should have chastened the overflowing 
gladness of to-day.' 

' As. I was thinking,' whispered Meta, venturing nearer to him, 
and looking into his face with the sweet reliance of union in thought. 
She meant him to proceed, but he paused, saying, ' You were 
thinking — ' 

c I had rather hear it from you.' 

* Was it not that we were taught to-day what is enduring, and 
gives true permanence and blessedness to such — to what there was 
between Ernesclifie and Margaret ? ' 

Her dewy eyes, and face of deep emotion, owned that be had 
interpreted her thought. 

I Theirs would, indeed, be a disheartening example,' he said, ' if 
it did not shew the strength and peace that distance, tickness, 
death, cannot destroy.' 

' Yes. To see that Church making Margaret happy as she lies 
smiling on her couch, is a lesson of lessons.' 

' That what is hallowed must be blest,' said Norman ; ' whatever 
the sundry and manifold changes.' 

Each was far too humble to deny aloud any inequality with the 
goodness of Alan and Margaret, knowing that it would be at once 
disputed, trusting to time to prevent the over-estimate, and each 
believing the other was the one to bring the blessing. 

' But Meta,' said Norman, l have you heard nothing of — of the 
elders ? ' 

' yes,' said Meta, smiling, l have not you ? ' 

I I have seen no one.' 

* I have ! ' said Meta, merrily. l Uncle Cosham is delighted. 
That speech of yours has captivated him. He calls me a wise little 
woman to have found out your first-rate abilities. There's for you, 
sir.' 

' I don't understand it ! Surely he must be aware of my inten- 
tions ? ' 

1 He said nothing about tnem ; but, of course, Dr. May must 
have mentioned them.' * 

' I should have thought so, but I cannot suppose — ' 

* That he would be willing to let me go,' said Meta. ' But then 
you know he cannot help it,' added she, with a roguish look, at 
finding herself making one of her saucy independent speeches. 

' I believe you are taking a would-be Missionary, instead of Nor- 
man May ! ' he answered, with a sort of teazing sweetness. 

' All would-be Missionaries did not make dear papa so fond of 
them,' said Meta, very low ; * and you would not be Norman May 
without such purposes.' 

1 The purpose was not inspired at first by the highest motive, 
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said Norman ; l but it brought me peace, and, after the kind of 
dedication that I inwardly made of myself, in my time of trouble, 
it would take some weighty reason, amounting to a clear duty, or 
physical impossibility, to make me think I ought to turn back. I 
believe — ' the tears rose to his eyes, and he brought out the words 
with difficulty — ' that, if this greatest of all joys were likely to hinder 
me from my calling, I ought to seek strength to regard it as a 
temptation, and to forego it.' 

* You ought, if it were so,' said Meta, nevertheless holding him 
tighter. ' I could not bear to keep back a soldier. If this were 
last year, and I had any tie or duty here, it would be very hard. 
But no one needs me, and if the health I have always had be con- 
tinued to me, I don't think I shall be much in the way. There,' 
drawing back a little, and trying to laugh off her feeling — ' Only 
tell me at once if you think me still too much of a fine lady.' 

« I — you — a fine lady ! Did anything ever give you the impres- 
sion that I did ? ' 

' I shall not get poor Harry into a scrape, shall I ? He told 
me that you said so last spring, and I feared you judged me too 
truly.' 

After a few exclamations of utter surprise, it flashed on Nor- 
man. ' I know, I know — Harry interpreted my words in his own 
blunt fashion ! ' 

' Then you did say something like it ? ' 

'* No, but — but — In short, Meta, these sailors' imaginations go 
to great lengths. Harry had guessed more than I knew myself, 
before he had sailed, and taxed me with it. It was a subject I could 
not bear then, and I answered that you were too far beyond my 
hopes.' 

1 Six years ago ! ' said Meta, slowly, blushing deeper and deeper. 
1 Some eyes saw it all that time, and you — and,' she added, laugh- 
ing, though rather tearfully, ' I should never have known it, if Tom 
had not taken me through the plantations ! ' 

' Not if I had not discovered that your preferences did not lie—' 

' Among boudoirs and balls ? ' said Meta. ' Harry was right. 
You thought me a fine lady after all ' 

The gay taunt was cut short by a tap at the door, and Flora 
looked in. ' Dr. Spencer has brought your things, Norman. I am 
sorry to disturb you — but come down, Meta — I ran away very 
uncivilly to fetch you. I hope it is not too cruel,' as she drew 
Meta's arm into her own,' and added, ( I have not been able to speak 
to George.' 

Meta suspected that, in the wish to spare her, Flora had ab- 
stained from seeking him. 

The evening went off like any other evening — people ate and 
talked, thought Mrs. Rivers looking very ill, and Miss Rivers very 
pretty — Flora forced herself into being very friendly to Sir Henry, 
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commiserating the disappointment to which she had led him ; and 
she hoped that he suspected the state of affairs, though Tom, no 
longer supplanted by his elder brother, pursued Meta into the 
sheltered nook, where Flora had favoured her seclusion, to apolo- 
gize for having left her to the guidance of poor Norman, whose 
head was with the blackamoors. It was all Harry's fault. 

1 Nonsense, Tom, 7 said Harry ; l don't you think Norman is 
better company than you, any day ? ' 

i Then why did you not walk him off instead of me ? ' said Tom, 
turning round sharply. 

* Out of consideration for Meta. She will tell you that she was 
very much obliged to me — ' Harry checked himself, for Meta was 
colouring so painfully, that his own sunburnt face caught the glow* 
He pushed Tom's slight figure aside with a commanding move of 
his broad hand, and said, ' I J)eg your pardon, upon my word, though 
I don't know what for.' 

i Nor I,' saia Meta, rallying herself, and smiling. l You have 
no pardon to beg. You will know it all to-morrow.' 

* Then I know it now,' said Harry, sheltering his face by lean- 
ing over the back of a chair, and taming the hearty gaiety of his 
voice. ' Well done, Meta. — there's nothing like old June in all the 
world ! You may take my word for it, and I knew you would have 
the sense to find it out.' 

They were well out of sight, and Meta only answered by a good 
tight squeeze of his kind hand between both her own. Tom, sud- 
denly recovering from his displeasure at being thrust aside, whisked 
round, dropped on a footstool before Meta, looked up in her face, 
and said, ' Hollo ! ' in such utter amazement that there was nothing 
for it but to laugh more uncontrollably than was convenient. c Come 
along, Tom,' said Harry, pulling him up by force, l she does not 
want any of your nonsense. We will not plague her now.' 

f Thank you, Harry,' said Meta. 1 1 cannot talk rationally just 
yet. Don't think me unkind, Tom.' 

Tom sat in a sort of trance all the rest of the evening. 

Lord Cosham talked to Norman, who felt as if he were being 
patronized on false pretences, drew into his shell, and displayed 
none of his ' first-rate abilities.' 

Dr. Spencer discussed his architecture with the Archdeacon; 
but his black eyes roamed needfully after the young gentleman and 
lady, in the opposite corners of the room; and, as he drove home 
afterwards, with the youths, he hummed scraps of Scottish songs, 
and indulged in silent smiles. 

Those at home had been far more demonstrative. Dr. May had 
arrived, declaring himself the proudest Doctor in her Majesty's 
dominions, and Ethel needed nothing but his face to explain why 
and tell her that dear old June's troubles were over, and their 
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pretty little Meta was their own — a joy little looked for to attend 
their foundation stone. 

The dreaded conference with Lord Cosham had proved highly 
gratifying. There might be something in the fact that he could not 
help it, which assisted in his ready acquiescence, but he was also a 
sensible right-minded man, who thought that the largeness of Meta's 
fortune was no reason that it should be doubled ; considered that, 
in the matter of connection, the May family had the advantage, and 
saw in Norman a young man whom anyone might have pleasure in 
bringing forward. Oxford had established confidence both in his 
character and talents, ai»d his speech had been such as to impress 
an experienced man, like Lord Cosham, with an opinion of his 
powers, that prepared a welcome for him, such as no one could 
have dared to expect. His lordship thought his niece not only 
likely to be happier, but to occupy a more distinguished position 
with such a man as Norman May, than with most persons of ready- 
made rank and fortune. 

The blushing and delighted Dr. May had thought himself bound 
to speak of his son's designs, but he allowed that the project had 
been formed under great distress of mind, and when he saw it 
treated by so good a man, as a mere form of disappointed love, he 
felt himself reprieved from the hardest sacrifice that he had ever 
been called on to make, loved little Meta the better for restoring 
his son, and once more gave a free course to the aspirations that 
Norman's brilliant boyhood had inspired. Richard took the same 
view, and the evening passed away in an argument — as if anyone 
had been disputing with them — -the father reasoning loud, the son 
enforcing it low, that it had become Norman's duty to stay at home 
to take care of Meta, whose father would have been horrified at his 
taking her to the Antipodes. They saw mighty tasks for her for- 
tune to effect in England, they enhanced each other's anticipations 
of Norman's career, overthrew abuses before him, heaped distinc- 
tions upon him, and had made him Prime Minister and settled his 
policy, before ten o'clock brought their schemes to a close. 

Mary gazed and believed ; Margaret lay still and gently assent- 
ed ; Ethel was silent at first, and only when the fabric became 
extremely airy and magnificent, put in her word with a vehement 
dash at the present abuses, which grieved her spirit above all, and, 
whether vulnerable or not, Norman was to dispose of, like so many 
giants before Mr. Great-heart. 

She went upstairs, unable to analyze her sentiments. To be 
spared the separation would be infinite relief — all this prosperity 
made her exult — the fair girl at the Grange was the delight of her 
heart, and yet there was a sense of falling off; she disliked herself 
for being either glad or sorry, and could have quarrelled with the 
lovers for perplexing her feelings so uncomfortably. 

Though she sat up till the party returned, she was inclined to be 
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supposed in bed, so as to put off the moment of meeting ; but Mar 
garet, who she hoped was asleep, said fiom her pillow, ( Ask dear 
Norman to let me give him one kiss.' 

She ran down headlong, clutched Norman as he was taking off 
his great-coat, told him that Margaret wanted him, and dragged 
him up without letting him go, till she reached the first landing, 
where she stood still, saying breathlessly, " New Zealand." 

1 If I wished to fail, she would keep me to it.' 

' I beg your pardon,' said Ethel, claiming heartily his caress. 
' I was wrong to doubt either of you. Now, I know how to feel ! 
But Margaret must not wait.' 

The happy youth, in the flush of love and joy, bent gently, 
almost tearfully, down in silence to the white form, half-seen in the 
twilight, whose hopes had fleeted away from earth, and who was 
calmly, softly gliding after them. Hardly a word was uttered, but 
of all the many heartfelt thoughts that had passed while the face 
was pressed into Margaret's pillow, and her sympathizing arms 
round the neck, surely none was ever deeper, than was his prayer 
and vow that his affection should be like hers, unearthly, and there- 
fore enduring. 

The embrace was all; Margaret must not be agitated, and, 
indeed, the events of the day had been too much for her, and the 
ensuing morning brought the fluttering of heart and prostration of 
strength, no longer a novelty and occasion of immediate terror, but 
the token of the waning power of life. 

Till she was better, her father had no thoughts for aught else, 
but ; as with many another invalid, the relief from present distress 
was as cheering as if it had been recovery, and ere night, her placid 
look of repose had returned, and she was devising pretty greetings 
for her newest Daisy. 

Perhaps the sobering effect of these hours of anxiety was in 
Norman's favour, on entering into conversation with his father. 
Those visions, which had had their swing the night .before, belonged 
to the earlier, more untamed period of Dr. May's life, and had 
melted away in the dim room, made sacred by lingering mementos 
of his wife, and in the sound of that panting breath and throbbing 
heart. His vehemence had been, after all, chiefly against his own 
misgivings, and when he heard of his son's resolution, and Meta's 
more than acquiescence, he was greatly touched, and recurred to his 
kind, sorrowful promise, that he would never be a stumbling-block 
in the path of his children. Still, he owned himself greatly allured 
by the career proposed by Lord Cosham ; and thought Norman 
should consider the opportunities of doing good in, perhaps, a still 
more important and extensive field, than that which he had chosen. 

' Time was that I should have grasped at such a prospect,' said 
Norman ; ' but I am not the man for it. I have too much ambi- 
tion, and too little humility. You know, father, how often you 
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have had to come to my rescue, when I was running after succest 
as my prime object.' 

' Vanity fair is a dangerous place, but you, who have sound 
principles and pure motives — ' 

' How long would my motives be pure ? ' said Norman. ' Ri- 
valry and party-spirit make me distrust my motives, and then my 
principles feel the shock. Other men are marked by station for 
«uch trials, and may be carried through them, but I am not.' 

' Yet some of these men are far from your equals.' 

'Not perhaps in speechifying,' said Norman, smiling; 'but in 
steadiness of aim, in patience, in callousness, in seeing one side of 
the question at once.' 

' You judge rightly for your own peace, you will be the hap- 
pier ; I always doubted whether you had nerve to make your wits 
available.' 

' It may be cowardice,' said Norman, * but I think not. I could 
burn for the combat ; and if I had no scruples, I could enjoy bear- 
ing down such as — ' 

Of course Dr. May burst in with a political name, and — ' I wish 
you were at him ! ' 

' Whether I could is another matter,' said Norman, laughing ; 
' but the fact is, that I stand pledged ; and if I embraced what to me 
would be a worldly career, I should be running into temptation* 
and could not expect to be shielded from it.' 

1 Your old rule,' said Dr. May. * Seek to be less rather than 
more. But. there is another choice. Why not a parsonage at 
home ? ' 

' Pleasant parishes are not in the same need,' said Norman. 

' I wonder what poor old Rivers would say to you, if he knew 
what you want to do with his daughter 1 Brought up as she has 
been — to expose her to the roughness of a colonial life, such as I 
should hesitate about for your sisters.' 

' It is her own ardent desire.' 

' True, but are girlish enthusiasms to be trusted ? Take care, 
Norman, take care of her — she is a bit of the choicest porcelain of 
human kind, and not to be rudely dealt with.' 

' No indeed, but she has the brave enterprising temper, to which 
I fully believe that actual work in a good cause, is far preferable 
to what she calls idleness. I do not believe that we are likely to 
meet with more hardship than she would gladly encounter, and 
would almost — nay, quite enjoy.' 

' You do not know what your aunt has had to go through.' 

' A few years make a great difference in a <?olony. Still, it may 
be right for me to go out alone and judge for her ; but we shall 
know more if my aunt comes home.' 

6 Yes, I could trust a good deal to her. She has much of your 
mother's sense. "W ell, you must settle it as you can with Meta's 
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people ! I do not think they love the pretty creature better than I 
have done from the first minute we saw her— don't you remember 
it, Norman ? ' 

' Remember it ? Do I not ? From the frosted cedar down- 
wards ! It was the first gem of spring in that dreary winter. What 
a Faiiyland the Grange was to me 1 ' 

I You may nearly say the same of me,' confessed Dr. May, 
smiling ; ' the sight of that happy little sunny spirit, full of sym- 
pathy and sweetness, always sent me brighter on my way. Wherever 
you may be, Norman, I am glad you have her, being one apt to 
need a pocket sunbeam.' 

I I hope my tendencies are in no danger of depressing her ! ' said 
Norman, startled. 'If so — ' 

* No such thing — she* will make a different man of you. You 
have been depressed by — that early shock, and the gap at our own 
fireside — all that we have shared together, Norman. To see you 
begin on a new score, with a bright home of your own, is the best 
in this world that I could wish for you, though I shall live over my 
own twenty- two years in thinking of you, and that sweet little fairy. 
But now go, Norman — she will bo watching for you and news of 
Margaret. - Give her all sorts of love from me.' 

Norman fared better with the uncle than he had expected. 
Lord Cosham, as a philanthropist, could not, with . any consistency, 
set his face against missions, even when the cost came so near 
home ; and he knew that opposition made the like intentions assume 
a heroic aspect that maintained them in greater force. He there- 
fore went over the subject in a calm dispassionate manner, which 
exacted full and grateful consideration from the young man. 

The final compromise was, that nothing should be settled for a 
year, during which Norman would complete his course of study, and 
the matter might be more fully weighed. Mrs. Arnott would 
probably return, and bring experience and judgment, which would, 
or ought to, decide the question — though Meta had a secret fear 
that it might render it more complicated than ever. However, the 
engagement and the mission views had both been treated so much 
more favourably than could have been hoped, that they felt them- 
selves bound to be patient and forbearing. As Meta said, i If they 
shewed themselves wilful children, they certainly did not deserve to 
be trusted anywhere.' 

Lord Cosham made his niece listen to a kind exhortation not to 
press her influence towards a decision that might be repented, when 
too late to be repaired, without a degrading sense of failure — putting 
her in mind of the privations that would lose romance by their 
pettiness, and which money could not remedy ; and very sensibly 
representing that the effect of these on temper and health was to 
be duly considered, as a serious impediment to usefulness. 

1 It would be worse for him alone,' said Meta. 
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I That is not certain,' said her uncle. { A broken-down wife ia 
a terrible drag.' 

' I know it is so,' said Meta, firmly, ' but risks must be run, and 
he is willing to take the chance. I do not think it can be pre- 
sumption, for, you know, I am strong ; and Dr. May would say if 
he could not warrant me. I fancy household work would be more 
satisfactory, and less tiring, than doing a season thoroughly ; and 
I mean to go through a course of Finchley manuals in preparation.' 

' I hope you know what you are doing,' sighed her uncle. ' You 
see it all couleur de rose. 1 

I I think not. It is because it is not couleur de rose that I am so 
much bent upon it. I have had plenty of that all my life. I ex- 
pect much that will be very disagreeable and not at all heroic ; but 
if I can only make Norman think it fun, that will be one purpose 
answered. I do believe he will do his work better for having me, 
and, at least, I shall pay his passage.' 

Her uncle shook his head, but did not try to say any more. 

.George had begun by loud exclamations against the project, in 
which he was vehemently abetted by Tom, who primed him with 
all sorts of outrageous abuse of the niggers and cannibals, who 
would make Norman's coats out of all shape, and devour little Mtfca 
at a mouthful — predictions which Meta accepted most merrily, 
talking of herself so resignedly, as bound upon a spit, and calling 
out to be roasted slower and faster, that she safely conducted off 
their opposition by way of a standing joke. As to Norman's coats, 
she threatened to make them herself, and silenced Tom for ever by 
supposing, in malicious simplicity, that he must be able to teach 
her the most unexceptionable cut. 

Flora kept her opinions to herself. Only once, when urged to 
remonstrate, she said, * I could not — I would not.' 

She was gently and touchingly considerate towards the lovers, 
silently but unobtrusively obviating all that could jar on their feel- 
ings, and employing her exquisite tact in the kindest manner. 

She released Meta from the expedition to Ryde, silencing scruples 
on the one hand, by a suggestion of i poor Sir Henry,' and, on the 
other, by offering to exchange, her for Mary. The first prop'osal 
made Mary take such a spring in her chair, with eyes so round, and 
cheeks so red, and such a shriek about Harry and the Bucephalus, 
that no one could have borne to say one word in opposition, even if 
it had not been the opinion of the Council that sea air would best 
repair Mary's strength. 

Ethel had some private fears of a scene, since it was one of Miss 
Bracy's idiosyncracies to be hurt whenever Mary was taken out of 
her hands ; and she went to announce the design, in dread lest this 
shock should destroy the harmony that had prevailed for many 
months ; nay, she almost believed, since the loss of the Alcestis had 
been known. 
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She was agreeably surprised. Miss Bracy thought Mary in 
need of the change, and discussed both her and Blanche in so pleasant 
and sensible a manner, that Ethel was quite relieved. She partook 
in Mary's anticipations of pleasure, forwarded her preparations, and 
was delighted with her promise of letters — promises that Mary 
bestowed so largely, in the fulness of her heart, that there were 
fears lest her whole time should be spent in writing. 

Her soft heart indulged in a shower of tears when she wished 
them all good-bye; and Ethel and Blanche found the house 
was very empty without her ; but that was only till Meta came in 
from a walk with Norman, and, under the plea of trying to supply 
Mary's place, did the work of five Marys, and a great deal besides. 

Nothing could be happier than M eta's visit, brightening the house 
so that the Mays thought they had never known half her charms, 
helping whatever was going on, yet ready to play with Daisy, tell 
stories to Aubrey, hear Tom's confidences, talk to Margaret, read 
with Norman, and teach Richard singing for his school-children. 
The only vexation was, that everyone could not always engross her 
entirely ; and Dr. May used to threaten that they should never 
spare her to that long-legged fellow, Norman. 

She had persuaded Bellairs to go and take care of Flora and 
Mary, instead of the French maid— a plan which greatly satisfied 
Margaret, who had never liked the looks of Coralie, and which Meta 
held to be a grand emancipation. She persuaded old nurse to teach 
her to be useful, and Margaret used to declare that she witnessed 
scenes as good as a play in her room, where the little dextrous 
scholar, apparently in jest, but really in sober earnest, wiled instruc- 
tion from the old woman; and made her experiments, between 
smiles and blushes, and merrily glorying in results that promised that 
she would be a notable housewife. Whether it were novelty or not, 
she certainly had an aptitude and delight in domestic details, 
such as Ethel never could attain ; and, as Dr. May said, the one 
performed by a little finger what the other laboured at with a great 
mind. 

In the school-room, Meta was as highly appreciated. She found 
an hour for helping Blanche in her music, and for giving, what was 
still more useful, an interest and spirit to studies, where, it must 
be owned, poor good Mary had been a dead weight. She enlivened 
Miss Bracy so much, and so often contrived a walk or a talk with 
her, that the saucy Blanche told Hector that she thought Ethel 
would be quite second-fiddle with Miss Bracy. 

No such thing. Miss Bracy's great delight was in having a 
listener for her enthusiasm about Miss Ethel. She had been lately 
having a correspondence with a former school-fellow, who was 
governess in a family less considerate than the Mays, and who poured 
out, in her letters, feelings much like those with which Miss Bracy 
had begun. 
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Nothing could be more salutary than to find herself repeating 
all Ethel's pieces of advice ; and, one day, when her friend had been 
more distressed than usual, she called Ethel herself, to consult on 
her answer, owning how much she was reminded of herself. 

' Indeed,' she added, ' I am afraid it would only tease you to 
hear how much I am indebted to your decision and kindness — ' 

* Nay,' said Ethel, laughing her awkward laugh. * You have 
often had to forget my savage ways.' 

' Pray don't say that — ' 

1 1 think,' said Ethel, breaking in, € the philosophy is this : I 
believe that it is a trying life. I know teaching takes a great deal 
out of one ; and loneliness may cause tendencies to dwell on fancied 
slights in trifles, that might otherwise be hurried over. But I 
think the thing is, to pass them over, and make a conscience of 
turning one's mind to something fresh — ' 

' As you made me do, when you brought me amusing books, and 
taught me botany — ' 

* And, still more, when you took to working for the Infant School 
Yes, I think the way to be happy and useful is to get up many 
interests, so as to be fresh and vigorous, and think not at all of 
personalities. There's a truism 1 ' 

4 Very true, though,' said Miss Bracy. * Indeed, all your kind- 
ness and consideration would never have done me half the good they 
have, dear Miss Ethel, if you had not taught me that referring all 
to one's own feelings and self is the way to be unhappy.' 

1 Just so,' said Ethel. ' It is the surest way for anyone to be 
miserable.' 

' If I could only persuade poor dear Ellen to think that even if 
a slight were real, it ought to be borne forgivingly, and not brooded 
over. Ah ! y:a are laughing; perhaps you have said the same of 
me.' 

4 You would forgive it now, I think,' said Ethel. 

' I never thought I did not forgive. I did not see that brooding 
over vexations was not pardoning them. I have told her so now ; 
and, oh ! if she could but have seen how true sorrows are borne here, 
she would be cured, like me, of making imaginary ones.' 

'None could help being better for living with papa,' said 
Ethol. 

Ethel made Miss Bracy happy by a kiss before she left her. 
Tt was a cheering belief that, whatever the future trials of her life 
might be, the gentle little lady would meet them with a healthier 
mind, more vigorous in overlooking troubles, and without punctilious 
sensitiveness on the look-out for affronts. " Believing all things, 
bearing all thiDgs, hoping all things, enduring all things," would 
be to her the true secret of serenity of spirits. 

Ethel might not have been blameless or consistent in her deal- 
ings in this difficult intercourse, but her kind heart, upright inten- 
Vol. II.— 12 
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tion, and force of character, had influence far beyond her own per- 
ception. Indeed, she knew not that she had personal influenco at 
all, but went on in her own straight-forward humility. 



• •• 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

4 Enough of foresight sad, too much 

Of retrospect have I ; 
And well for me, that I, sometimes, 
Can pat those feelings by.* 

' There speaks the man we knew of yore,' 

Well pleased, I hear them say ; 
1 Such was he, in his lighter moods, 

Before our heads were grey. 

Buoyant he was in spirit, quick 

Or fancy, light of heart; 
And care, and time, and change have left 

Untouched his better part.' 

Southkt. 

Etheldred Mat and Meta Rivers were together in the drawing- 
room. The time-piece pointed towards ten o'clock, but the tea- 
things were on the table, prepared for a meal, the lamp shone with 
a sort of consciousness, and Ethel moved restlessly about, some- 
times settling her tea equipage, sometimes putting away a stray 
book, or resorting by turns to her book, or to work a red and gold 
scroll on coarse canvas, on the other end of which Meta was em- 
ployed. 

' Nervous, Ethel ? ' said Meta, looking up with a merry provok- 
ing smile, knowing how much the word would displease. 

' That is for you,' retorted Ethel, preferring to carry the war 
into the enemy's quarters. ' What, don't you know that prudent 
people say that your fate depends on her report ? ' 

' At least,' said Meta, laughing ; ' she is a living instance that 
everyone is not eaten up, and we shall see if she fulfils Tom's pre- 
diction, of being tattooed, or of having a slice out of the fattest part 
of her cheek.' 

' I know very well,' said Ethel, l the worse she said it would be, 
the more you would go.' 

* Not quite that,' said Meta, blushing, and looking down. 

( Come ! don't be deceitful ! ' said Ethel. ' You know very well 
that you are still more bent on it than you were last year.' 

* To be sure I am ! ' said Meta, looking up with a sudden beamy 
flash of her dark eyes. ( Norman and I know each other so much 
better now,' she added, rather falteringly. 

' Aye ! I know you are ready to go through thick and thin, and 
that is why I give my consent and approbation. You are not to be 
stopped for nonsense.' 

* Not for nonsense, certainly,' said Meta, * but — ' and her voice 
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became tremulous — 'if Dr. May deliberately said it would be 
wrong, and that I should be an encumbrance and perplexity, I am 
making up my mind to the chance.' 

' But what would you do ? ' asked Ethel. 

* I don't know. You should not ask such questions, Ethel.' 

I Well ! it won't happen, so it is no use to talk about it,' said 
Ethel. ' Fancy my having made you cry ! ' 

* Very silly of me,' said Meta, brightening and laughing, but 
sighing. 1 1 am only afraid Mrs. Arnott may think me individually 
unfit for the kind of life, as if I could not do what other women can. 
Do I look so ? ' 

' You look as if you were meant to be put under a glass case ! ' 
said Ethel, surveying the little elegant figure, whose great charac- 
teristic was a look of exquisite finish, not only in the features and 
colouring, the turn of the head, and the shape of the small rosy- 
tipped fingers, but in everything she wore, from the braids of black 
silk hair, to the little shoe on her foot, and even in the very light- 
ness and gaiety of her movements. 

' Oh ! Ethel ! ' cried Meta, springing up in dismay, and looking 
at herself in the glass. ' What is the matter with me ? Do tell 
me!' 

' You'll never get rid of it,' said Ethel, ' unless you get yourself 
tattooed ! Even separation from Bellairs hasn't answered. And, 
after all, I don't think it would be any satisfaction to Norman, or 
papa. I assure you, Meta, whatever you may think of it, it is not 
so much bother to be prettier than needful, as it is to be uglier than 
needful.' 

' What is needful ? ' said Meta, much amused. 

I I suppose to be like Mary, so that nobody should take notice 
of one, but that one's own people may have the satisfaction of say- 
ing, " she is pleasing," or " she is in good looks." I think Gertrude 
will come to that. That's one comfor* 

i That is your own case, Ethel. 1 have heard those very things 
said of you.' 

' Of my hatchet face ! ' said Ethel, contemptuously. ' Some one 
must have been desperately bent on flattering the Member's family.' 

' 1 could repeat more,' said Meta, ' if I were to go back to the 
Commemoration, and to the day you went home.' 

Ethel crimsoned, and made a sign with her hand, exclaiming, 
Hark ! ' 

' It went past.' 

1 It was the omnibus. She must be walking down ! ' Ethel 
breathed short, and wandered aimlessly about — Meta put her arm 
round her waist. 

* I did not think this would be so much to you,' she said. 

' Meta, it seems like dear mamma coming to see how we have 
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been going on. And then papa ! I wish 1 had gone up to th« 
station with him.' 

' He has Ei chard.' 

' Aye, but I am afraid Margaret is listening and will be restless, 
and have a palpitation, and I can't go and see, or I shall disturb 
her. 0, I wish it were over.' 

Meta stroked her, and soothed her, and assured her that all 
would do well, and presently they heard the click of the door. 
Ethel flew into the hall, where she stopped short, her heart beating 
high at the sound of overpoweringly familiar accents. 

She was almost relieved by detecting otherwise little resemblance; 
the height was nearly the same, but there was not the plump soft- 
ness of outline. Mrs. Arnott was small, thin, brisk and active, with 
a vivacious countenance, once evidently very fair and pretty, but 
aged and worn by toil, not trouble, for the furrows were the traces 
of smiles around her merry mouth, and beautiful blue eyes, that had 
a tendency to laugh and cry both at once. Dr. May, who had led 
her into the light, seemed to be looking her all over, while Richard 
was taking her wraps from her, and Ethel tried to encourage her- 
self to go forward. 

' Aye ! ' said the Doctor, kissing her. * I see you Flora now. 
I have found you again.' 

1 1 found you as soon as I heard your voice, Richard,' said she. 
* And now for the bairnies.' 

' Here is one, but there is but a poor show forthcoming to-night. 
Do you know her ? ' 

There was an unspeakable joy in being pressed in aunt Flora's 
arma> like a returning beam from the sunshine of seven years ago. 

' This must be Ethel 1 My dear, how you tower above me — 
you that I left in arms ! And,' as she advanced into the drawing- 
room — l why, surely this is not Margaret.' 

' A Margaret — not the Margaret. I wish I were,' said Meta, 
as Mrs. Arnott stood with an arm on her shoulder, in the midst of 
an embrace, Dr. May enjoying her perplexity and Meta's blushes. 
' See, Flora, these black locks never belonged to Calton Hill daisies, 
yet a daisy of my own she is — Can't you guess ? ' 

1 Miss Rivers ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Arnott ; and though she kissed 
her cordially, Meta suspected a little doubt and disappointment. 

' Yes,' said Dr. May. ' We change Mary for this little woman 
as Flora's lady-in-waiting, when she and her husband go out yachting 
and shooting.' 

1 Flora and her husband ! There's a marvellous sound ! Where 
are they ? ' 

1 They are staying at Eccleswood Castle,' said Ethel ; ' and Mary 
with them. They would have been at home to receive you, but your 
note yesterday took us all by surprise. Norman is away too, at a 
College meeting.' 
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* An d Margaret — my Margaret ! Does not she come down-stairs ? 

' Ah ! poor dear,' said Dr. May, i she has not been in this room 
since that sultry day in July.' 

1 The eighteenth,' said Richard ; the precision of the date mark- 
ing but too well the consciousness that it was an epoch. 

' We can keep her quieter up-stairs,' said Dr. May ; ' but you 
must not see her to-night. She will enjoy you very much to-mor- 
row; but excitement at night always does her harm, so we put her 
to bed, and told her to think about no one.' 

Mrs. Arnott looked at him as if longing, but dreading, to ask 
further, and allowed her nephew and niece to seat her at the table, 
and attend to her wants, before. she spoke again.- 'Then the 
babies.' 

' We don't keep babies, Gertrude would tell you,' said Dr. May. 
* There are three great creatures, whom Ethel barbarously ordered 
off to bed. Ethel is master here, you must know, Flora — we all 
mind what she says.' 

' O papa,' pleaded Ethel, distressed, ' you know it was because I 
thought numbers might be oppressive.' 

'I never dispute,' said Dr. May. 'We bow to a beneficial 
despotism, and never rebel, do we, Meta ? ' 

Seeing that Ethel took the imputation to heart, Meta rejoined. 
1 You are making Mrs. Arnott think her the strong-minded woman 
of the family, who winds up the clock and cuts the bread.' 

' No ; that she makes you do, when the boys are away.' 

' Of course,' said Ethel, 1 1 can't be vituperated about hunches of 
bread. I have quite enough to bear on the score of tea.' 

' Your tea k very good,' said Richard. 

' See how they propitiate her,' maliciously observed the Doctor. 

' Not at all ; it is Richard standing up for his pupil,' said Ethel. 
4 It is all very well now, with people who know the capacities of 
mortal tea ; but the boys expect it to last from seven o'clock to ten, 
through an unlimited number of cups, till I have announced that 
a teapot must be carved on my tombstone, with an epitaph, " Died 
of unreasonable requirements." ' 

Mrs. Arnott looked from one to the other, amused, observant, 
and perceiving that they were all under that form of shyness, which 
brings up family wit to hide embarrassment or emotion. 

4 Is Harry one of these unreasonable boys ? ' she asked. ' My 
dear Harry — I presume Ethel has not sent him to bed. Is there 
any hope of my seeing him ? ' 

* Great hope,' said Dr. May. ' He has been in the Baltic fleet, 
a pretty little summer trip, from which we expect him to return any 
day. My old lion ! I am glad you had him for a little while, Flora.' 

' Dear fellow ! his only fault was being homesick, and making mo 
catch the infection.' 

' I am glad you did not put off your coming,' said Dr. May, gravely. 
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* You are in time for the Consecration,' said Richard. 
1 Ah ! Cocksmoor ! When will it take place ? ' 

' On St. Andrew's day. It is St. Andrew's Church, and the 
"Bishop fixed the day, otherwise it is a disappointment that Hector 
cannot be present.' 

1 Hector ? ' 

' Hector Ernescliffe— poor Alan's brother, whom we don't well 
know from ourselves.' 

' And you are Curate, Ritchie ? ' said his aunt, ' if I may still call 
you so. You are not a bit altered from the mouse you used to be.' 

1 Church mouse to Cocksmoor,' said Dr. May, ' nearly as poor. 
We are to invest his patrimony in a parsonage, as soon as our 
architect in ordinary can find time for it. Spencer — you remember 
him?' 

* I remember how you and he used to be inseparable ! And he 
has settled down, at last, by your side ? ' 

1 The two old Doctors hope to bolster each other up till Mr. Tom 
comes down with modern science in full force. That boy will do 
great things — he has as clear a head as I ever knew.' 

* And more — ' said Ethel. 

' Aye, as sound a heart. I must find you his tutor's letter, Flora. 
They have had a row in his tutor's house at Eton, and our boys made 
a gallant stand for the right, Tom especially, guarding the little 
fellows, in a way that does one good to hear of.' 

1 " I must express my strong sense of gratitude for his truth, up- 
rightness, and moral courage," ' quoted Meta. 

* Ah, ha ! you have learnt it by heart I I know you copied it out 
for Norman, who has the best right to rejoice.' 

' You have a set of children to be proud of, Richard ! ' exclaimed 
Mrs. Arnott. 

' To be surprised at — to be thankful for,' said Dr. May, almost 
inarticulately. 

To see her father so happy with Mrs. Arnott necessarily drew 
Ethel's heart towards her ; and, when they had bidden him good 
night, the aunt instantly assumed a caressing confidence towards 
.Ethel, particularly comfortable to one consciously backward and 
awkward, and making her feel as intimate as if the whole space of 
her rational life had not elapsed since their last meeting. 

i Must you go, my dear ? ' said her aunt, detaining her over her 
fire. 1 1 can't tell how to spare you. I want to hear of your dear 
father. He looks aged and thin, Ethel, and yet that sweet expresh 
sion is the same as ever. Is he very anxious about poor Margaret ? ' 

1 Not exactly anxious,' said Ethel, mournfully — 'there is not much 
room for that.' 

' My dear Ethel — you don't mean ? — I thought — ' 

* I suppose we ought to have written more fully,' said Ethel, * but 
it has been very gradual, and we never say it to ourselves. She is 
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as Wight, and happy, and comfortable as ever, in general, and, per- 
haps, may be so for a long time yet, but each attack weakens her. 1 

1 What kind of attack ? ' 

' Faintness — sinking. It is suspended action of the heart. The 
injury to the spine deranged the system, and then the long suspense, 
and the shock — It is not one thing more tnan another, but it must 
go on. Dr. Spencer will tell you. You won't ask papa too much 
about it ? ' 

* No, indeed. And he bears it — ' 

'He bears everything. Strength comes up out of his great 
lovingness. But, oh ! I sometimes long that he may never have any 
more sorrows.' 

' My poor child ! ' said Mrs. Arnott, putting her arm round her 
niece's waist. 

Ethel rested her head on her shoulder. * Aunt Flora ! aunt Flora I 
If any words could tell what Margaret has been ever since we were 
left. 0, don't make me talk or think of ourselves without her. It 
is wrong to wish. And when you see her, that dear face of hers 
will make you happy in the present. Then,' added Ethel, not able 
to leave off with such a subject, 'you have our Norman to see.' 

6 Ah ! Norman's project is too delightful to us ; but I fear what 
it may be to your father.' 

1 He gives dear Norman, as his most precious gift, the flower and 
pride of us all.' 

' But, Ethel, I am quite frightened at Miss Rivers's looks. Is it 
possible that — ' 

' Aunt Flora,' broke in Ethel, ' don't say a word against it. The 
choicest goods wear the best ; and whatever woman can do, Meta 
Rivers can. Norman is a great tall fellow, as clever as possible, 
but perfectly feckless. If you had him there alone, he would be a 
bee without a queen — ' 

< Well, but—' 

* Listen,' continued Ethel. ' Meta is a concentration of spirit and 
energy, delights in practical matters, is twice the housewife I am r 
and does all like an accomplishment. Between them, they will 
make a noble missionary — ' 

I But she looks — ' 

' Hush,' continued the niece. ' You will think me domineering; 
but please don't give any judgment without seeing ; for they look to 
you as an arbitrator, and casual words will weigh.' • 

* Thank you, Ethel ; perhaps you are right. When does he think 
of coming out ? ' 

< When he is ordained — some time next year.' 
' Does she live with you ? ' 

I I suppose she lives with Flora ; but we always manage to get 
her when Norman is at home.' 

1 You have told me nothing of Flora or Mary.' 
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1 1 have little real to tell. Good old Mary ! I dare say Harry 
talked to you plentifully of her. She is a — a nice old darling,* 
said Ethel, fondly. ' We want her again very much, and did not 
quite bargain for the succession of smart visits that she has been 
paying.' 

< With Flora ? ' 

' Yes. Unluckily George Rivers has taken an aversion to the 
Grange, and I have not seen Flora this whole year.' 

Ethel stopped short, and said that she must not keep Margaret 
expecting her. Perhaps her aunt guessed that she had touched the 
true chord of anxiety. 

The morning brought a cheering account e£ Margaret ; and Mrs. 
Arnott was to see her directly after breakfast. In the meantime, the 
firm limbs, blue eyes, and rosy face of Gertrude seemed a fair repre- 
sentation of the little bridesmaid, whom she remembered. 

A very different niece did she find up-stairs, though the smiling, 
overflowing eyes, and the fond, eager look of recognition, as if asking 
to be taken to her bosom, had in them all the familiarity of old 
tenderness. ' Auntie ! dear auntie 1 that you should have come back 
to mc again ! ' 

Mrs. Arnott fondly caressed her, but could not speak at first, 
for even her conversation with Ethel had not prepared her for so 
wasted and broken an appearance. Dr. May spoke briskly of Mar- 
garet's having behaved very well, and slept like a good child, told 
Margaret where he had to go that morning, and pointed out to 
Mrs. Arnott some relics of herself still remaining ; but the nervous 
tremulousness of manner did not much comfort her, although Mar- 
garet answered cheerfully. Nothing was so effectual in composing 
the aunt, as Aubrey's coming headlong in to announce the gig, and 
to display to Margaret his last design for a Cathedral — drawing 
plans being just now his favourite sport. 

• ' Architecture is all our rage at present,' said Margaret, as her 
father hurried away. 

* I am so glad to have come in for the Consecration ! ' said 
Mrs. Arnott following her niece's lead. ' Is that a model of the 
Church ? ' 

1 Oh ! yes,' cried Margaret, lighting up. ' Richard made it for me. ' 

1 May I shew it to aunt Flora ? ' said Aubrey. 

1 Bring it here, if you can lift it,' said Margaret ; and aunt 
Flora helping, the great cumbersome thing was placed beside her, 
whilst she smiled and welcomed it like a child, and began an eager 
exhibition. Was it not a beautiful little pierced spire ? — that was 
an extravagance of Dr. Spencer's own. Papa said he could not 
ask Captain Gordon to sanction it — the model did it no justice, but 
it was so very beautiful in the rich creamy stone rising up on the 
moor, and the blue sky looking through, and it caught the sunset 
lights so beautifully. So animated was her description, that 
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Mrs. Arnott could not help asking, ' Why my dear, when have you 
seen it ? ' 

4 Never,' said Margaret, with her sweet smile. 1 1 have never 
seen Cocksmoor ; but Dr. Spencer and Meta are always sketching 
it for me, and Ethel would not let an effect pass without telling mo. 
I shall hear how it strikes you next.' 

1 1 hope to see it by-and-by. What a comfortable deep porch I 
If we could build such Churches in the Colonies, Margaret ! ' 

1 See what little Meta will do for you I Yes, we had the porch 
deep for a shelter — that is copied from the west-door of the Min&ter, 
and is it not a fine high-pitched roof? John Taylor, who is to be' 
clerk, could not understand its being open; he said, when he 
saw the timbers, that a man and his family might live up among 
them. They are noble oak beams ; we would not have any sham — 
here Aubrey, take off the roof, and auntie will see the shape.' 

' Like the ribs of a ship,' explained Aubrey, unconscious that 
the meaning was deeper than his sister could .express, and he con- 
tinued : ' Such fine oak beams ! I rode with Dr. Spencer one day 
last year to choose them. It is a two-aisled Church, you &ee, that 
a third may be added.' 

Ethel came up as Aubrey began to absorb the conversation. 
' Lessons, Aubrey,' she said. ' So, Margaret, you are over your 
dear model ? ' 

' Not forestalling you too much I hope, Ethel, dear,' sajpL Mar- 
garet; ' as you will shew her the Church itself 

' You have the best right,' said Ethel ; * but come, Aubrey, we 
must not dawdle.' 

* I will shew you the stones I laid myself, aunt Flora,' said 
Aubrey, running off without much reluctance. 

' Ethel has him in excellent order,' said Mrs. Arnott. 

' That she has ; she brings him on beautifully, and makes him 
enjoy it. She teaches him arithmetic in some wonderful scientific 
way that nobody can understand but Norman, and he not the 
details ; but he says it is all coming right, and will make him a 
capital mathematical scholar, though he cannot add up pounds 
shillings and pence. 

* I expected to be struck with Ethel,' said Mrs. Arnott; 'and — ' 
i Well,' said Margaret, waiting. 

' Yes, she does exceed my expectations. There is something 
curiously winning in that quaint, quick, decisive manner of hers. 
There is so much soul in the least thing she does, as if she could 
not be indifferent for a moment.' 

1 Exactly— exactly so,' said Margaret, delighted. ' It is really 

doing everything with all her might. Little, simple, everyday 

matters did not come naturally to her as to other people, and the 

having had to make them duties has taught her to do them with 
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that earnest manner, as if there were a right and wrong to her is 
each little mechanical household office.' 

' Harry described her to me thus,' said Mrs. Arnott, smiling : 
* " As to Ethel, she is an odd fish ; but' Cocksmoor will make a 
woman of her after all." ' 

* Quite true ! ' cried Margaret. 1 1 should not have thought Harry 
had so much discernment in those days. Cocksmoor gave the 
stimulus, and made Ethel what she is. Look there— over the 
mantel-piece, are the designs for the painted glass, all gifts, except 
the East window. That one of St. Andrew introducing the lad with 
the loaves and fishes is Ethel's window. It is the produce of the 
hoard she began this time* seven years, when she had but one 
sovereign in the world. She kept steadily on with it, spending 
nothing on herself that she could avoid, always intending it for the 
Church, and it was just enough to pay for this window. 7 

1 Most suitable,' said Mrs. Arnott. 

* Yes; Mr. Wilmot and I persuaded her into it; but I do not 
think she would have allowed it, if she had seen the application we 
made of it — the gift of her girlhood blessed and extended. Dear 
King Etheldred, it is the only time I ever cheated her.' 

' This is a beautiful east window. And this little one — St. Mar- 
garet I see.' 

' Ah ! papa would not be denied choosing that for his subject. We 
reproached him with legendary saints, and overwhelmed him with 
antiquarianism, to shew that the Margaret of the dragon was not 
the Margaret of the daisy ; but he would have it ; and said we might 
thank him for not setting his heart on St. Etheldreda.' 

' This one ? ' 

1 That is mine,' said Margaret, very low ; and her aunt abstained 
from remark, though unable to look, without tears, at the ship of the 
Apostles, the calming of the* storm, and the scroll, with the verse — 

' He bringeth them onto the haven where they would be.' 

Beneath were the initals, c A. H. E.,' and the date of the year, the 
only memorials of the founder. 

Margaret next drew attention to St. Andrew with his cross — 
Meta's gift * And, besides,' she said, ' George Rivers made us a 
beautiful present, which Meta hunted up. Old Mr. Rivers, knowing 
no better, once bought all the beautiful carved fittings of a Chapel 
in France, meaning to fit up a library with them ; but, happily, he 
never did, and a happy notion came into Meta's head, so she found 
them out, and Dr. Spencer has adapted them, and set them all to 
rights ; and they are most exquisite. You never saw such foliage.' 

Thus Margaret proceeded with the description of everything in 
the Church, # and all the little adventures of the building, as if she 
could not turn away from the subject ; and her aunt listened and 
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wondered, and, when called away, that Margaret might rest before 
nurse came to dress her, she expressed her wonder to Meta. 

1 Yes,' was the answer ; * it is her chief occupation and interest. 
I do not mean that she has not always her own dear full sympathy 
for everyone's concerns, but Cocksmoor is her concern, almost more 
than even Ethel's. I think she could chronicle every stage in the 
building better than Dr. Spencer himself, and it is her daily delight 
to hear his histories of his progress. And not only with the Church 
but the people ; she knows all about every family ; Richard and 
Ethel tell her all their news ; she talks over the school with the 
mistress every Sunday, and you cannot think what a feeling there 
is for her at Cocksmoor. A kind message from Miss May has an 
effect that the active workers cannot always produce.' 

Mrs. Arnott saw that Meta was right, when, in the afternoon, she 
walked, with her nieces, to see Cocksmoor. It was not a desolate 
sight as in old times, for the fair edifice, rising on the slope, gave 
an air of protection to the cottages, which seemed now to have a 
centre of unity, instead of lying forlorn and scattered. Nor were 
they as wretched in themselves, for the impulse of civilization had 
caused windows to be mended and railings to be tidied, and Richard 
promoted, to the utmost, cottage gardening, so that, though there 
was an air of poverty, there was no longer an appearance of reck- 
less destitution and hopeless neglect. 

In the cottages, Mrs. Taylor had not entirely ceased to speak 
with a piteous voice, even though she told of the well-doing of her 
girls at service ; but Granny Hall's merry content had in it some- 
thing now of principle, and Sam had married a young Fordholm 
wife, who promised to be a pattern for Cocksmoor. Everyone asked 
after Miss May, with a tenderness and affection that Mrs. Arnott 
well appreciated ; and when they went into the large fresh school, 
where Richard was hearing a class, Cherry Elwood looked quite 
cheered and enlivened by hearing that she had been able to enjoy 
seeing her aunt. Mrs. Arnott was set to enlighten the children about 
the little brown girls whom she was wont to teach, and came away 
with a more brilliant impression of their intelligence than she might 
have had, if she had not come to them fresh from the Antipodes. 

She had to tell Margaret all her impressions on her return, 
and very pretty smiles repaid her commendations. She under- 
stood better the constant dwelling on the subject, as she perceived 
how little capable Margaret was of any employment. The book, 
the writing materials, and work-basket were indeed placed by her 
side, but very seldom did the feeble fingers engage in any of the 
occupations once so familiar — now and then ^pencilled note would 
be sent to Flora, or to Hector Ernescliffe, or a few stitches be set 
in her work, or a page or two turned of a book, but she was far 
more often perfectly still, living, assuredly in no ordinary sphere 
of human* life, but never otherwise than cheerful, and open to th» 
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various tidings and interests which, as Ethel had formerly said-, 
shifted before her like scenes in a magic lantern, and perhaps, with 
less of substance than in those earlier days, when her work among 
them was not yet done, and she was not, as it were, set aside from 
them. They were now little more than shadows reflected from the 
world whence she was passing. 

Yet her home was not sad. When Dr. Spencer came in the 
evening, and old Edinburgh stories were discussed, Dr. May talked 
with spirit, and laughed with the merry note that Mrs. Arnott so 
well remembered, and Meta Rivers chimed in with her gay, saucy 
repartees, nor, though Richard was always silent, and Ethel's brow 
seemed to bear a weight of thought, did it seem as if their spirits 
were depressed ; while there was certainly no restraint on the glee 
of Blanche, Aubrey, and Gertrude, who were running into Mar- 
garet's room, and making as much noise there as they chose. 

Mrs. Arnott was at home with the whole family from the first, 
and in everyone's confidence ; but what she enjoyed above all was, 
the sitting in Margaret's room in the morning, when there was no 
danger of interruption, the three children being all safe captives to 
their lessons, and Meta, in Richard's workshop, illuminating texts 
on zinc scrolls for the Church. 

Margaret came out more in these interviews. It had been a 
kind of shyness that made her talk so exclusively of the Church at 
the first meeting ; she had now felt her way, and knew again — and 
realized— 'the same kind aunt with whom she had parted in her 
childhood, and now far dearer, since she herself was better able to 
appreciate her, and with a certain resemblance to her mother, that 
was unspeakably precious and soothing to one deprived, as Margaret 
had been, at the commencement of her illness and anxiety. 

She could hardly see her aunt come near her, without thanking 
her for having come home, and saying how every time she awoke, 
it was with the sense that something was comfortable, then remem- 
bering it was aunt Flora's being in the house. She seemed to have 
a feeling, as if telling everything to her aunt were like rendering up 
her account to her mother, and, at different times, she related the 
whole, looking back on the various decisions she had had to make 
or to influence, and reviewing her own judgments, though often with 
self-blame, not with acuteness of distress, but rather with a humble 
trust in the Infinite Mercy that would atone for all shortcomings 
■and infirmities, truly sorrowed for. 

On the whole it was a peaceful and grateful retrospect ; the 
brothers all doing so well in their several ways, and such a comfort 
to their father. Tom, concerning whom she had made the greatest 
mistake, might be looked upon as rescued by Norman. Aubrey 
Margaret said, smiling, was Ethel's child, and had long been off her 
mind ; Hector, to her quite a brother, would miss her almost more 
than her own brothers, but good honest fellow, he had a home here • 
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and, whispered Margaret, smiling and glowing a little, * don't tell 
anyone, for it is a secret of secrets. Hector told me one evening 
that, if he could be very steady, he hoped he might yet have Blanche 
at Maplewood. Poor little White Mayflower, it won't be for want 
of liking on her part, and she so blushes and watches when Hector 
comes near, that I sometimes think he may have said something 
like it to her.' 

Mrs. Arnott gave no opinion on the plan for Norman and Meta; 
but Margaret, however, took all for granted, and expressed warm 
hopes for their sakes, that they would go out with Mrs. Arnott ; 
then, when the suggestion seemed to astonish her aunt, who thought 
they were waiting for his Ordination, she said, * The fact is, that he 
would like to be ordained where he is to work ; but I believe they 
do not like to say anything about the wedding, because of me. 
Now, of all persons, I must chiefly rejoice in what may help to 
teach in those islands. I cannot bear to be a hindrance. Whatever 
happens, Aunt Flora, will you take care that they know this ? ' 

As to her father, Margaret was at rest. He had much more 
calmness than when he was more new to grief, and could bear far 
more patiently and hopefully than at first. He lived more on his 
affections above, and much as he loved those below, he did not rest 
in them as once, and could better afford to have them removed. 
' Besides,' said Margaret, serenely, l it has been good for him to 
have been gradually weaned from depending on me, so that it is 
Ethel who is really necessary to him.' 

For herself, Margaret was perfectly content and happy. She 
knew the temptation of her character had been to be the ruler and 
manager of everything, and she saw it had been well for her to have 
been thus assigned the part of Mary, rather than of Martha. She 
remembered with thankful joy the engagement with Alan Ernes- 
cliffe, and though she still wore tokens of mourning for him, it was 
with a kind of pleasure in them. There had been so little promise 
of happiness from the first, that there was far more peace in think- 
ing of him as sinking into rest in Harry's arms, than as returning to 
grieve over her decline ; and that last gift of his, the Church, had 
afforded her continual delight, and above all other earthly pursuits, 
smoothed away the languor and weariness of disease, as she slowly 
sank to join him. Now that her aunt had come to bring back a 
sunbeam of her childhood, Margaret declared that she had no more 
grief or care, except one, and that a very deep and sad one — ■ 
namely, poor Flora. 

Mrs. Arnott had at first been inclined to fear that her god- 
daughter was neglecting her own family, since she had not been at 
home this whole year, but the slightest betrayal of this suspicion 
roused Margaret to an eager defence. She had not a doubt that 
Flora would gladly have been with her, but she believed that she 
was not acting by her own choice, or more truly, that her husband 
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was so devoted to her, that she felt the more bound to follow his 
slightest wishes, however contrary to her own. The season had been 
spent in the same whirl that had, last year, been almost beyond 
human power, even when stimulated by enjoyment and success; 
and now, when her spirits were lowered, and her health weakened, 
Meta had watched and trembled for her, though never able to obtain 
an avowal that it was an overstrain, and while treated most affec- 
tionately, never admitted within her barrier of reserve. 

' If I could see poor Flora comforted, or if even she would only 
let me enter into her troubles,' Margaret said, sighing, ' I should be 
content.' 

The Consecration day came near, and the travellers began to 
return. Meta was in a state of restlessness, which in her was very 
pretty, under the disguise of a great desire to be useful She 
fluttered about the house, visited Margaret, played with Gertrude, 
set the drawing-room ornaments to rights — a task which Ethel was 
very glad to depute to her, and made a great many expeditions into 
the garden to put together autumn nosegays for the vases — finally 
discovering that Ethel's potichomanie vases on the staircase window, 
must have some red and brown leaves. 

She did not come back quite so soon with them, and Mrs. Ar- 
nott, slyly looking out of the window, reported, ' Ha ! he is come 
then ! At least, I see the little thing has found — ' 

' Something extremely unlike itself,' said Dr. May, laughing. 

' Something I could easily set down as a student at Edinburgh, 
thirty years ago. That's the very smile I I remember dear Maggie 
being more angry than I ever saw her before, because Mr. Fleet 
said that you smiled to shew your white teeth.' 

1 That is the best shadow of Maggie I ever saw,' said Dr. May. 
* She has taught the lad to smile. That is what I call a pretty 
sight!' 

' Come, Richard, it is a shame for old folks like us to stand spy- 
ing them ! ' 

' They care very little for me,' said Dr. May, c but I shall have 
them in. Cold winds blowing about that little head ! Ah ! here 
they are. Fine leaves you gather, Miss I Very red and brown.' 

Meta rather liked, than otherwise, those pretty teazings of Dr. 
May, but they always made Norman colour extremely, and he par- 
ried them by announcing news. i No, not the. Bucephalus, a mar- 
riage in high life, a relation.' 

1 Not poor Mary 1 ' cried Ethel. 

6 Mary ! what could make you think of her ? ' 

c As a hen thinks of her ducklings when they go into waters be- 
yond her ken,' said Ethel. l Well, as long as it is not Mary, I 
don't care ! ' 

' High life ! ' repeated Meta. ' 0, it can be only Agatha Langdale 

1 There's only Lord Cosham further to guess,' said EthcL 
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* Eh ! why not young Ogilvie ? ' said Dr. May. 1 1 am right, 1 
see. Well, who is the lady ? ' 

' A Miss Dunbar — a nice girl that I met at Glenbracken. Her 
property fits in with theirs, and I believe his father has been wish- 
ing it for a long time.' 

1 It does not sound too romantic,' said Meta. 

' lie writes as if he had the sense of having been extremely du- 
tiful/ said Norman. 

' No doubt, thinking it needful in addressing a namesake, who 
has had an eye to the main chance, ' said the Doctor. ' Don't throw 
stones, young people.' 

1 Well ! ' exclaimed Meta ; ' he did not look as if he would go 
and do such a stupid thing as that 1 ' 

' Probably, it is anything but a stupid thing,' said Dr. May. 

1 You are using him very ill among you,' said Norman, eagerly. 
4 I believe her to be excellent in every way ; he has known her from 
childhood ; he writes as if he were perfectly contented, and saw 
every chance of happiness.' 

I None the less for having followed his father's wishes — I am 
glad he did,' said Ethel, coming to her brother's side. 

I I dare say you are right,' was Meta's answer ; * but I am dis- 
appointed in him. He always promised to come and stay with you, 
and made such friends at Oxford, and he never came.' 

* I fancy there was a good deal to hinder him,' said Norman ; 
and, as Mrs. Arnott proceeded to inquiries after the Ogilvies in 
general, the Master of Glenbracken was allowed to drop. 

Meta, however, renewed the subject when walking to the Minster 
that evening with Norman. 

* You may defend Mr. Ogilvie, Norman, but it is not what I 
should have expected from him. Why did he make promises, and 
then neglect his relations ? ' 

1 1 believe that conscientiously he did not dare to come,' said 
Norman. ' I know that he was greatly struck with Ethel at the 
time of the Commemoration, and therefore I could never again press 
him to come here.' 

; Norman, you hard-hearted monster ! What a bad conductor I ' 

* I did not wish to be a conductor,' said Norman. * If you had 
seen Glenbracken and the old people, you would perceive that it 
would not have been suitable on our part to promote anything of 
the kind.' 

* Would they have been so violent ? ' 

' Not violent, but it would have been a severe struggle. They 
are good, kind people, but with strong prejudices ; and, though I 
have no doubt they would have yielded to steady attachment on 
their son's part, and sucE conduct as Ethel's would have been, I 
could not lead in that direction.' 

1 Is that pride, Norman ? ' 
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1 1 hope not.' 

* It is doing by others as you were doing by yourself,' half 
whispered Meta ; ' but, after all, if he had no constancy, Ethel had 
an escape.' 

' I was afraid that she had been rather touched, but I am glad 
to find myself mistaken.' 

' If you thought so, how could you make such a public announce- 
ment ? ' 

He laughed. * I had made myself so nervous as to the effect, 
that, in desperation, I took her own way, and came out at once with 
it as unconsciously as I could.' 

' Very naturally you acted unconsciousness 1 It was better 
than insulting her by seeming to condole. Not that I do, though, 
for she deserves more steadiness than he has shown 1 If a man 
could appreciate her at all, I should hare thought that it would 
have been once and for ever.' 

* Remember, he had barely known her a fortnight, and probably 
had no reason to believe that he had made any impression on her. 
He knew how such an attachment would grieve his parents, and, 
surely, he was acting dutifully, and with self-denial and considera- 
tion, in not putting himself in the way of being further attracted.' 

' Umph ! You make a good defence, Norman, but I cannot 
forgive him for marrying somebody else, who cannot be Ethel's 
equal' 

1 She is a good little girl; he will form her, and be very happy; 
perhaps more so than with a great soul and strong nature, like 
Ethel's.' * * 

' Only he is a canny Scot, and not a Dr. Spencer ! ' 

1 Too short acquaintance ! besides, there were the parents 
Moreover, what would become of home without Ethel ? ' 

' The unanswerable argument to make one contented,' said Meta 
1 Ana, certainly, to be wife to a Member of Parliament, is not so 
very delightful that one would covet it for her.' 

' Any more than she does for herself.' 

Norman was right in his view of his friend's motives, as well as 
of Ethel's present feelings. If there had ever been any disappoint- 
ment about Norman Ogilvie, it had long since faded away. She 
had never given away the depths of her heart, though the upper 
surface had been stirred. All had long subsided, and she could 
think freely of him as an agreeable cousin, in whose brilliant publio 
career she should always be interested, without either a wish to 
partake it, or a sense of injury or neglect. She had her vocation, 
in her father, Margaret, the children, home and Cocksmoor ; her 
mind and affections were occupied, and she never thought of wish- 
ing herself elsewhere. 

The new Church and the expected return of her sisters, en« 
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grossed many more of her thoughts than did anything relating to 
Glenbracken. 

She could not bear to talk of Flora, though almost as uneasy as 
was Margaret ; and not able to lay aside misgivings, lest even her 
good simple Mary might have had her head turned by gaiety. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rivers arrived on the Saturday before the Tuesday 
fixed for the Consecration, and stopped on their way, that they 
might see Margaret, deposit Mary, and resume Meta. 

It was a short visit, and all that Ethel could discover was, that 
Flora was looking very ill, no longer able to conceal the worn and 
fagged expression of her countenance, and evidently dreadfully 
shocked by the sight of the havoc made by disease on Margaret's 
frame. Yet she talked with composure of indifferent subjects — the 
yacht, the visits, the Bucephalus, the Church, and the arrangements 
for St. Andrew's day. She owned herself overworked, and in need 
of rest, and, as she was not well enough to venture on being present 
at the Consecration, she undertook to spend the day with Margaret, 
thus setting the others at liberty. This settled, she took her leave, 
for the journey had fatigued her greatly. 

During the short visit, Mary had moved and spoken so quietly, 
and looked so well dressed, and young-lady-like, that, in spite of 
her comfortable plump cheeks, Ethel felt quite afraid 1 

But the instant the carriage had driven off, there was a skipping, 
a hugging, a screaming, ' 0, it is so nice to be at home again ! ' — and 
Ethel knew she had her own Mary. It was only a much better 
looking and more mannerly Mary, in the full bloom of seventeen, 
open and honest-faced, her profuse light hair prettily disposed, her 
hands antKarms more civilized, and her powers of conversation and 
self-possession developed. Mary-like were her caresses of Ger- 
trude, Mary-like her inquiries for Cocksmoor, Mary-like her insist- 
ing on bringing her boxes into Margaret's room, her exulting 
exhibition of all the pretty things that Flora and George had 
given to her, and the still more joyous bestowal of presents upon 
everybody. 

Her tastes were not a whit altered, nor her simplicity dimin- 
ished. If she was pleased by joining a large dinner-party, her 
satisfaction was in the amusement of seeing well-dressed people, and 
a grand table ; her knowledge of the world only reached to pro- 
nouncing everything unlike home, "so funny; " she had relished 
most freshly and innocently every pleasure that she could under- 
stand, she had learnt every variety of fancy work to teach Blanche 
and Miss Bracy, had been the delight of every school-room and 
nursery, had struck up numberless eternal friendships and corres- 
pondences with girls younger and shyer than herself, and her chief 
vexations seemed to have been first, that Flora insisted on her 
being called Miss May, secondly, that all her delights could not be 
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shared by everyone at home, and thirdly, that poor Flora could not 
bear to look at little children. 

Grievous complaints were preferred by the dwellers in the attics 
the next morning, that Mary and Blanche had talked to an unmen- 
tionable hour of the night; but, on the whole, Blanche was rather 
doubtful whether Mary had made the most of her opportunities of 
observation. 



-♦♦-♦- 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Behold, with pearls they glittering stand, 
Thy peaceful gates to all expand, 
By grace and strength divinely shed, 
Each mortal, thither may be led ; 
Who. kindled by Christ's love will daro 
All earthly sufferings now to bear. 

By many a salutary stroke, 

By many a weary blow, that broke, 

Or polished, with a workman's skill, 

The stones that form that glorious pile ; 

They all are fitly framed to lie 

In their appointed place on high.' 

Ancient Hymn foe the Dedication of a CmrECH. 

The thirtieth of November dawned with the grave brightness of an 
autumn day, as the sun slowly mounted from the golden east, drink- 
ing up the mists that rose tardily, leaving the grass thickly 
bedewed. 

The bells of Stoneborough Minster were ringing gladsome peals, 
and the sunshine had newly touched the lime trees, whose last 
bright yellow leaves were gently floating down, as the carriage 
from the Grange, drew up at Dr. May's door. 

Norman opened it, to claim Meta at once for the walk ; Mrs. 
Arnott and Mary had gone on to assist Richard in his final arrange- 
ments, but even before Oocksmoor, with Ethel, was now the care of 
Margaret ; and she had waited with her father to keep all bustle 
from her room, and to commit her into the charge of Flora and of 
nurse. Ethel seemed quite unwilling to go. There was that 
strange oppressed feeling on her as if the attainment of her wishes 
were joy too great to be real — as if she would fain hold off from it 
at the climax, and linger with the sister who had shared all with 
her, and to whom that Church was even more than to herself. 
She came back, and back again, with fresh injunctions, sometime 
forgetting the very purpose of her return, as if it had been only an 
excuse for looking at Margaret's countenance, and drinking in her 
sympathy from her face ; but she was to go in George s carriage, 
and he was not a man to allow of loitering. He became so impatient 
of Ethel's delays, that she perceived that he could bear them no 
longer, gave her final kiss, and whispered, ' In spirit with us ! 
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then ran down and was seized on by George, who had alr>adj 
packed in the children and Miss Bracy, and was whirled away. 

* Flora dear,' said Margaret, * do you dislike having the window 
opened ? ' 

Flora threw it np, protesting, in reply to her sister's scruples, 
that she liked the air. * You always spoilt me,' said Margaret, 
fondly. ' Come and lie down by me. It is very nice to have you 
here,' she added, as Flora complied ; and she took her hand and 
fondkd it. ' It is like the old times to have you here taking care 
cf me.' 

* Very unlike them in some ways,' said Flora, 

' It has been a great renewal of still older times/ said Margaret, 
' to have aunt Flora here. I hope you will get to know her, Flora, 
it is so like having mamma here, 7 and she looked in her sister's face 
as she spoke. 

Flora did not reply, but she lay quite still, as if there were a charm 
in the perfect rest of being alone with Margaret, making no effort, 
and being able to be silent. Time passed on, how long they knew 
not, but, suddenly, a thrill shot through Margaret's frame; she 
raised her hand and lifted her head, with an eager ' Hark 1 ' 

Flora could hear nothing. 

1 The bells — his bells ! ' said Margaret, all one radiant look of 
listening, as Flora opened the window further, and the breeze wafted 
in the chime, softened by distance. The carnation tinted those 
thin white cheeks, eyes and smile beamed with joy, and uplifted fin- 
ger and parted lips seemed marking every note of the cadence. 

It ceased. ' Alan ! Alan I ' said she. ' It is enough 1 I am 
ready ! ' 

The somewhat alarmed look on Flora's face recalled her, and, 
smiling, she held out her hand for the Consecration books, saying, 
' Let us follow the servioe. It will be best for us both.' 

Slowly, softly, and rather monotonously, Flora read on, till she 
had come more than half through the first Lesson. Her voice grew 
husky and she sometimes paused as if she could not easily proceed. 
Margaret begged her to stop, but she would not cease, and went on 
reading, though almost whispering, till she came to, " If they re- 
turn to Thee with all their heart and with all their soul in the 
land of their captivity, whither they have carried them captives, and 
pray toward their land, which Thou gavest unto their fathers, and 
toward the City which Thou hast chosen, and toward the House 
which I have built for Thy Name ; then hear Thou from the 
Heavens, even from Thy dwelling-place—" 

Flora could go no further ; she strove, but one of her tearless 
sobs cut her short. She turned her face aside, and as Margaret be- 
gan to say something tender, she exclaimed, with low, hasty utter- 
ance, ' Margaret ! Margaret ! pray for me 1 for it is a hard captivity, 
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and my heart is very, very sore. Oh ! pray for me, that it may all 
be forgiven me — and that I may see my child again ! ' 

1 My Flora ; my own poor, dear Flora ! do I not pray ? Oh ! 
look np, look up. Think how He loves you. If I love you so 
much, how much more does not He ? Come near me, Flora. Be 
patient, and I know peace will come ! ' 

The words had burst from Flora uncontrollably. She was aware, 
the next instant, that she had given way to harmful agitation, and 
resuming her quiescence, partly by her own will, partly from the 
soothing effect of Margaret's words and tone, she allowed herself to 
be drawn close to her sister, and hid her face in the pillow, while 
Margaret's hands were folded over her, and words of blessing and 
prayer were whispered with a fervency that made them broken. 

Ethel, meanwhile, stood between Aubrey and Gertrude, hardly 
able to believe it was not a dream, as she beheld the procession en- 
ter the Aisle, and heard the Psalm that called on those doors to lift 
up their heads for Him who should enter. There was an almost 
bewildered feeling — could it indeed be true, as she followed the 
earlier part of the service, which set apart that building as a 
Temple for ever separate from all common* uses. She had imagined 
the scene so often that she could almost have supposed the present, 
one of her many imaginations ; but, by-and-by, the strangeness passed 
off and she was able to enter into, not merely to follow, the prayers, 
and to feel the deep thanksgiving that such had been the crown of 
her feeble efforts. Margaret was in her mind the whole time, wo- 
ven, as it were, into every supplication and every note of praise ; 
and when there came the intercession for those in sickness and suf- 
fering, flowing into the commemoration of those departed in faith and 
fear, Ethel's spirit sank for a moment at the conviction, that soon 
Margaret, like him, whom all must bear in mind on that day, might 
be included in that thanksgiving; yei>, as the service proceeded, 
leaving more and more of earth behind, and the voices joined with 
Angel and Archangel, Ethel could lose the present grief, and only 
retain the certainty that, come what might, there was joy and union 
amid those who sung that Hymn of praise. Never had Ethel been 
so happy — not in the sense of the finished work — no, she had lost 
all that, but in being more carried out of herself than ever she had 
been before, the free spirit of praise so bearing up her heart that the 
cry of Glory came from her with such an exulting gladness, as might 
surely be reckoned as one of those foretastes of our Everlasting 
Life, not often vouchsafed even to the faithful, and usually sent to 
prepare strength for what may be in store. 

The blessing brought the sense of peace, which hung on her 
even while the sounds of movement began, and the congregation 
were emerging. As she came out, greetings, sentences of admira- 
tion of the Church, and of enquiry for her absent sisters, were 
crowded upon her, as people moved towards the school, where a 
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luncheon was provided for them to pass away the interval until eve 
ning service. The half-dozen oldest Cocksmoorites were, meantime 
to have a dinner in the former school-room, at the JElwood's house 
and Ethel was anxious to see that all was right there, so, while the 
rest of her party were doing civil things, she gave her arm to Cher- 
ry, whose limping walk shewed her to be very tired. 

1 Oh ! Miss Ethel ! ' said Cherry, ' if Miss May could only have 
been here ! ' 

' Her heart is,' said Ethel. 

* Well, ma'am, I believe it is. You would not think, ma'am, 
how all the children take heed to anything about her. If I only 
begin to say " Miss May told me — " they are all like mice.' 

i She has done more for the real good of Cocksmoor than any 
one else,' said Ethel. 

More might have been said, but they perceived that they ^ere 
being overtaken by the body of clergy, who had been unrobing in the 
vestry. Ethel hastened to retreat within Mrs. Elwood's wicket gate, 
but she was arrested by Richard, and found herself being presented 
to the Bishop, and the Bishop shaking hands with her, and saying 
that he had much wished to be introduced to her. 

Of course, that was because she was her father's daughter, and by 
way of something to say. She mentioned what was going on at the 
cottage, whereupon the Bishop wished to go in and see the old 
people ; and, entering, they found the very comfortable-looking par- 
ty just sitting down to roast-beef and goose. John Taylor, in a 
new black coat, on acounfr of his Clerkship, presiding, at one end, 
and Mr. Elwood at tbe other, and Dame Hall finding conversation 
for the whole assembly , while Blanche, Aubrey, Gertrude, the lit- 
tle Larkinses, and the Abbotstoke Wilmots were ready to act as 
waiters with infinite delight. Not a whit daunted by the Bishop, 
who was much entertained by her merry manner, old Granny told 
him ' she had never seen nothing like it since the Jubilee, when the 
Squire roasted an ox whole, and there wasn't none of it fit to eat ; 
and when her poor father got his head broken. Well, to be sure, 
who would have thought what would come of Sam's bringing in the 
young gentleman and lady to see her the day her back was so bad ! ' 

The Bishop said Grace-, and left Granny to the goose, while he 
gave Ethel his arm, which she would 'have thought an unaccountable 
proceeding if she had not recollected that Richard might be consid- 
ered as host, and that she was his eldest sister forthcoming. 

No sooner, however, had they come beyond the wicket than she 
saw her father speaking to Will Adams, and there was that in the 
air of both which* made it no surprise when Dr. May came up, say- 
ing, ' Ethel, I must carry you away ; and, in explanation to the Bishop, 
* my poor girl at home is not so well.' 

All was enquiry and sympathy. Ethel was frantic to be at 
home, and would have rushed off at once, if Richard had not held 
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her fast, asking what good she would do by hurrying in, breathless 
and exhausted, so as to add to Flora's fright and distress, the anx- 
iety which was most upon their minds, since she had never before 
witnessed one of the seizures, that were only too ordinary matters 
in the eyes of the home party. No one but Dr. May and Ethel 
should go. Richard undertook to tell the rest, and the gig making 
its appearance, Ethel felt that the peculiarly kind manner with 
which the Bishop pressed her hand, and gave them all good wishes, 
was like a continuation of his blessing to aid her, in her home scene 
of trial. 

Perhaps, it was well for her that her part in the Consecration 
festivities should end here ; at least so thought Mr. Wilmot, who, 
though very sorry for the cause, could not wish her to have 
been present at the luncheon. She had not thought o* self hitherto, 
the Church was the gift of Alan and Margaret, the work of prepar- 
ing the people belonged to all alike, and she did not guess that, in 
the sight of others, she was not the nobody that she believed herself 
Her share in the work at Cocksmoor was .pretty well known, and 
Dr. Hoxton could not allow a public occasion to pass without 
speeches, such as must either have been very painful, or very hurt- 
ful to her. The absence of herself and her father, however, permit- 
ted a more free utterance of the general feeling ; and things were 
said, that did indeed make the rest of the family extremely hot and 
uncomfortable, but which gave them extreme pleasure. Norman 
was obliged to spare Richard the answer, and said exactly what he 
ought, and so beautifully, that Meta could not find it in her heart to 
echo the fervent wish, which he whispered as he sat down, that 
speechifying could be abolished by act of parliament. 

Mrs. Arnott began to perceive that her nephew was something te 
be proud of, and to understand how much was sacrificed, while 
George Rivers expressed his opinion to her that Norman would be 
a crack speaker in the House, and he hoped she would say everything 
to hinder his going out, for it was a regular shame to waste him on 
the niggers. 

Owing to George having constituted himself her squire, Mrs. 
Arnott had not arrived at an understanding of the state of affairs at 
home ; but, as soon as they rose up from luncheon, and she learnt 
the truth from Richard and Mary, nothing would hinder her from 
walking home at once to see whether she could be useful. Mary was 
easily persuaded to remain, for she was accustomed to Margaret's 
having these attacks, and had always been kept out of her room the 
while, so she had little uneasiness to prevent her from being very hap- 
py, in receiving in her own simple, good-humoured way, all the atten- 
tions that lapsed upon her in the place of her elder sisters. 

* Cocksmoor really has a Church ! ' was note enough of joy for 
her, and no one could look at her round face without seeing perfect 
bappiness. Moreover, when after evening service, tlie Noveuibei 
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mists turned into decided rain, she was as happy as a queen in her 
foresight, which had provided what seemed an unlimited supply of 
cloaks and unbrellas. She appeared to have an original genius for 
making the right people give a lift in their carriages to the dis- 
tressed ; and, regarding the Abbotstoke britska as her own, packed 
in Mrs. Anderson and Fanny, in addition to all their own little 
ones, Meta thrusting Miss Bracy into the demi-corner destined for 
herself at the last minute, and, remaining with Mary, the only 
ladies obliged to walk back to Stoneborough. So delighted were 
they " at the fun," that it might have been thought the most charm 
ing of adventures, and they laughed all the more at the lack of um- 
brellas. They went to Mrs. Elwood's, divested themselves of all 
possible finery, and tucked up the rest ; Meta was rolled up from 
head to foot in a great old plaid shawl of Mrs. Elwood's, and Mary 
had a cloak of Richard's, the one took Norman's arm, the other Dr. 
Spencer's, and they trudged home through the darkness and the 
mud in the highest glee, quite sorry when the carriage met them 
half-way. 

It was the last mirth that they enjoyed for many weeks. When 
they reached home, a sense of self-reproach for their glee thrilled 
over them, when they found a sort of hush pervading the drawing- 
room, and saw the faces of awe and consternation, worn by Blanche 
and George Rivers. 

' It was a much worse attack than usual, and it did not go off,' 
was all that Blanche knew, but her father had desired to be told 
when Dr. Spencer came home, and she went up with the tidings. 

This brought Flora down, looking dreadfully pale, and with her 
voice sunk away as it had been when she lost her child. Her hus- 
band started up, exclaiming at her aspect ; she let him support her 
to the sofa, and gave the few particulars. Margaret had been as 
placid and comfortable as usual, till nurse came to dress her, but 
the first move had brought on the faintness and loss of breath. It 
did not yield to remedies, and she had neither looked nor spoken 
since, only moaned. Flora thought her father much alarmed ; and 
then, after an interval, she began to entreat that they might stay 
there, sending Miss Bracy and the children to the Grange to make 
room. 

Meantime, Dr. Spencer had come to the sick-room, but he 
could only suggest remedies that were already in course of applica- 
tion to the insensible sufferer. Mrs. Arnott and Ethel were watch- 
ing, and trying everything to relieve her, but with little effect, and 
Ethel presently stood by the fire with her father, as Dr. Spencer 
turned towards him, and he said, in a very low, but calm voice, ' It 
won't do — I believe it is the death stroke.' 

1 Not immediate, ' said Dr. Spencer. 

' No,' said Dr. May ; and he quietly spoke of what tho disease had 
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effected, and what yet remained for it to do, ere the silver bowl 
should be broken. 

Dr. Spencer put in a word of agreement. 

' Will there be no rally ? ' said Ethel, in the same tone. 

* Probably not,' said Dr. May ; * the brain is generally reached at 
this stage. I have seen it coming for a long time. The thing was 
done seven years ago. There was a rally for a time when youth was 
strong ; but suspense and sorrow accelerated what began from the 
injury to the spine.' 

Dr. Spencer bowed his head, and looked at him anxiously, say- 
ing, 1 1 do not think there will be much acute suffering.' 

* I fear it may be as trying,' said Dr. May, sighing ; and then 
turning to Ethel, and throwing his arm round her, ' May God make 
it easy to her, and grant us " patient hearts." We will not grudge 
her to all that she loves best, my Ethel.' 

Ethel clung to him, as if she derived strength from him. But 
the strength that was in them then, did not come from earth. Dr. 
Spencer wrung his hand, and stepped back to the bed to try an- 
other resource. Vain again, they only seemed to be tormenting her, 
and the silent helplessness prevailed again. Then Dr. May went down 
to Flora, told her the true state of the case, and urged on her to 
give up her plan of remaining. George joined with him, and she 
yielded submissrvely, but would not be refused going up once again 
and kissing her sister, standing beside her gazing at her, till her 
father came softly and drew her away. ' I shall be here to-morrow,' 
she said to Ethel, and went. 

The morrow, however, brought no Flora. The agitation and 
distress of that day had broken her down completely, and she was so 
ill as to be unable to move. Her aunt went at once to see her, and 
finding that her presence at the Grange relieved some of Dr. May's 
anxieties, chiefly devoted herself to her. Flora was grateful and 
gentle, but as silent and impenetrable as ever, while day after day she 
lay on her couch, uncomplaining and undemonstrative, visited by her 
father, and watched over by her aunt and sister-in-law, who began 
to know each other much . better, though Flora less than ever, in 
that deep fixed grief. She only roused herself to return her 
husband's affection, or to listen to the daily reports of Margaret. 
Poor George, he was very forlorn, though Meta did her best to 
wait on him, and he rode over twice a day to inquire at Stone- 
borough. 

The Doctors were right, and the Consecration morning was her 
last of full consciousness. From the hour when she had heard the 
sound of Alan's bells, her ears were closed to earthly sounds. 
There was very little power of intercourse with her, as she lingered 
•n the borders of the Land very far away, where skill and tender- 
ness could not either reach body or spirit. Often the watchers 
could not tell whether she was conscious, or only incapacitated 
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from expression, by the fearful weight on her breath, which caused a 
restlessness most piteous in the exhausted helpless frame, wasted 
till the softest touch was anguish. Now and then came precious 
gleams when a familiar voice, or some momentary alleviation would 
gain a smile, or thanks, and they thought her less restless when 
Richard read prayers beside her, but words were very rare, only 
now and then a name, and when in most distress, " it will be soon 
over," " it will soon be over,'' occurred so often, that they began to 
think it once her solace, and now repeated habitually without a 
meaning. 

They could not follow her into the valley of the shadow of death, 
but could only watch the frail earthly prison-house being broken 
down, as if the doom of sin must be borne, though faith could trust 
that it was but her full share in the Gross. Calmly did those days 
pass. Ethel, Richard, and Mary divided between them the watch- 
ing and the household cares, and their father bore up bravely in the 
fullness of his love and faith, resigning his daughter to the Hands 
which were bearing her whither her joys had long since departed. 

Hector Ernescliffe arrived when the holidays began; and his 
agony of sorrow, when she failed to recognise him, moved Dr. May 
to exert himself earnestly for his consolation ; and, at the same time, 
Tom, in a gentle, almost humble manner, paid a sort of daughter-like 
attention to thesmallest services for his father, as if already accept- 
ing him as his especial charge. 

It was midnight, on the longest night of the year ; Ethel was 
lying on her bed, and had fallen into a brief slumber, when her 
father's low, clear voice summoned her : l Ethel, she is going I ' 

There was a change on the face, and the breath came in labour- 
ing gasps. Richard lifted her head, and her eyes once more opened ; 
she smiled once more. 

1 Papa 1 ' she said, * dear papa , ' 

He threw himself on his knees beside her, but she looked beyond 
him, ' Mamma t Alan 1 oh ! there they are ! More ! more ! ' and, as 
though the unspeakable dawned on her, she gasped for utterance, 
then looked with a consoling smile, on her father. * Over now ! ' 
she said — and the last struggle was ended. That which Richard 
laid down was no longer Margaret May. 

^ Over now ! The twenty-five years' life, the seven years' cap- 
tivity on her couch, the anxious headship of the motherless house- 
hold, the hopeless betrothal, the long suspense, the effort for resigna- 
tion, the widowed affections, the slow decay, the tardy, painful death 
agony — all was over; nothing left, save what they had rendered the 
undying spirit, and the impress her example had left on those 
around her. 

The long continuance of the last suffering had softened the actual 
parting; and it was with thankfulness for the cessation of her pain 
that they turned away, and bade each other good-night. 
Vol. II.— 13 
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Ethel would not have believed that her first waking, to the know 
ledge that Margaret was gone, tsould have been more fraught with 
relief than with misery. And, for her father, it seemed as if it were 
a home-like comfortable thought to him, that her mother had one of 
her children with her. He called her the first link of his Daisy 
Chain drawn up out of sight ; and, during the quiet days that en- 
sued, he seemed as it were to be lifted above grief, dwelling upon hope. 
His calmness impressed the same on his children, as they moved 
about in the solemn stillness of the house ; and when Harry, pale, 
and shocked at the blow to him so sudden, came home, the grave 
silence soothed his violence of grief ; and he sat beside his father or 
Mary, speaking in under-tones of what Margaret had loved to hear 
from him, of Alan Ernescliffe's last moments. 

Mary gave way to a burst of weeping when she sought, in vain, 
for Daisies in the wintry garden; but Hector Ernescliffe went 
down to the Cloisters, and brought back the lingering blossoms to 
be placed on Margaret's bosom. 

The dog Toby had followed him, unseen, to the cloister; and he 
was entering the garden, when he was struck by seeing the animal 
bounding, in irrepressible ecstacy, round a lad, whose tarpaulin hat, 
blue bordered collar, and dark blue dress, shewed him to be a sailor, 
as well as the broad-shouldered, grizzled, elderly man, who stood 
beside him. 

' I say, sir,' said the latter, as Hector's hand was on the door, 
do you belong to Dr. May ? ' 

Hector unhesitatingly answered that he did. 

1 Then, may be, sir, you have heard of one Bill Jennings.' 

Hector was all in one flush, almost choking, as he told that he 
was Mr. Ernescliffe's brother, and gave his hand to the sailor. 
What could he do for him ? ' 

Jennings had heard from one of the crew of the Bucephalus 
that Mr. May had been met on his return to Portsmouth, by the 
news of his sister's death. The Mays had helped his boy ; he had 
been with Mr. May in the island ; he had laid Mr. Ernescliffe in his 
grave ; and some notion had crossed the sailor that he must be at 
Miss Margaret's funeral — it might be they would let him lend & 
hand — and, in this expedition, he was spending his time on shore. 

How he was welcomed need not be told, nor how the tears came 
forth from full hearts, as Dr. May granted his wish, and thanked 
him for doing what Margaret herself would indeed have chosen ; 
and, in his blue sailor garb, was Jennings added to the bearers, 
their own men, and two Cocksmoor labourers, who, early on Christ- 
mas eve, carried her to the Minster. Last time she had been there, 
Alan Ernescliffe had supported her. Now, what was mortal of him 
lay beneath the palm tree, beneath the glowing summer sky, while 
the first snow flakes hung like pearls on her pall. But as they laid 
her by her mother's side, who could doubt that they were together? 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

At length I got unto the gladsome hill, 
Where lay my hope ; 
"Where lay my, heart: and, climbing stLI, 
"When I had gained the brow and top, 
A lake of brackish waters on the ground, 
Was all I found.* 

Gxobgz Hbbbebt. 

Late in the evening of the same snowy 24th of December, a little 
daughter awoke to,life at Abbotstoke Grange, and, not long after, 
Mrs. Arnott came to summon Dr. May from the anxious vigil in the 
sitting room. 

' Come and see if you can do anything to soothe her,' she said, 
with much alarm. * The first sight of the baby has put her into 
such a state of agitation, that we do not know what to do with 
her.' 

It was so, when he came to her bedside; that fixed stony look of 
despair was gone ; the source of tears, so long dried up, had opened 
again; and there she lay, weeping quietly indeed, but profusely, 
and with deep heaving sobs. To speak, or to leave her alone, seemed 
equally perilous, but he chose the first— he kissed and blessed her, 
and gave her joy. She looked up at him as if his blessing once more 
brought peace, and said, faintly, ' Now it is pardon — now I can 
die IV 

' The cloud is gone ! Thanks for that above all ! ' said Dr. May, 
fervently. ' Now my dear, rest in thankful gladness — you are too 
weak to talk or think. ' 

' I am weak — I am tired of it all,' said Flora. * I am glad to be 
going while I am so happy— there are Margaret — my own darling 
rest^-peace — ' 

1 You are not going, dearest,' said her father ; l at least I trust 
not, if you will not give way — here is a darling given to you, instead 
. of the first, who needs you more.' 

He would have taken the infant from the nurse and held her to 
her mother, but, recollecting how little Leonora had drawn her last 
breath in his arms, he feared the association, and signed to Mrs. 
Arnott to show her the child ; but she seemed as yet only able to 
feel that it was not Leonora, and the long sealed-up grief would 
have its way. The tears burst out again. ' Tell Ethel she will be 
the best mother to her. Name her Margaret — make her a daisy of 
your own — don't call her after me,' she said, with such passionate 
caresses that Mrs. Arnott was glad to take the baby away. 

Dr. May's next expedient was to speak to her of her husband, 
who needed her more than all, and to call him in. There seemed to 
be something tranquillizing in his wistful manner of repeating, * Don't 
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cry, Flora; ' and she was at last reduced, by her extreme exhaustion 
to stillness; but there were still many fears for her. 

Dr. May's prediction was accomplished — that she would suffei 
for having over-exerted herself. Her constitution had been severely 
tried by the grief and despondency that she had so long endured in 
silence) and the fresh sorrow for her favorite sister, coming at such 
a crisis. There was a weariness of life, and an unwillingness to re- 
sume her ordinary routine, that made her almost welcome her weak- 
ness and sinking ; and now that the black terror had cleared away 
from the future, she seemed to long to follow Margaret at once, and 
to yearn after her lost child ; while appeals to the affection that sur- 
rounded her often seemed to oppress her, as if there were nothing 
but weariness and toil in store. 

The state of her mind made her father very anxious, though it 
was but too well accounted for. Poor Flora had voluntarily as- 
sumed the trammels that galled her ; worldly motives had prompted 
her marriage, and though she faithfully loved her husband, he was a 
heavy weight on her hands, and she had made it more onerous by 
thrusting him into a position for which he was not calculated, and 
inspiring him with a self-consequence that would not recede from it. 
The shock of her child's death had taken away the zest and energy 
which had rejoiced in her chosen way of life, and opened her eyes 
to see what Master she had been serving ; and the perception of the 
hollowness of all that had been apparently good in her, had filled 
her with remorse and despair. Her sufferings had been the more 
bitter because she had not parted with her proud reserve. She 
had refused counsel, and denied her confidence to those who could 
have guided her repentance. Her natural good sense, and the 
sound principle in which she had been brought up, had taught her 
to distrust her gloomy feelings as possibly morbid ; and she had 
prayed, keeping her hold of faith in the Infinite Mercy, though she 
could not feel her own part in it ; and thus that faith was beginning 
at last to clear her path. 

It was the harder to deal with her, because her hysterical agitation 
was so easily excited, that her father hardly dared to let a word be» 
spoken to her ; and she was allowed to see no one else except 
her aunt and the dear old nurse, whose tears for her child Margaret 
had been checked by the urgent requirements of another of her 
nurslings ; and whom George Rivers would have paid with her 
weight in gold, for taking care of his new daughter, regarding her 
as the only woman in the world that could be trusted. 

Those were heavy days with everyone, though each brought 
some shade of improvement. They were harder to bear than the 
peaceful days that had immediately followed the loss of Margaret : 
and Ethel was especially unhappy and forlorn under the new anxiety, 
where she could be of no service ; and with her precious occupation 
gone ; her father absent, instead of resting upon her ; and her room 
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deserted. She was grieved with herself, because her feelings were 
unable to soar at the Christmas feast, as erst on St. Andrew's day ; 
and she was bewildered and distressed by the fear that she had then 
been only uplifted by vanity and elation. 

She told Richard so, and he said, kindly, that he thought a good 
deal of what she complained of arose from bodily weariness. 

This hurt her a little ; but when he «aid, ( I think that the bless- 
ings of St. Andrew's day helped us through what was to follow,' 
she owned that it had indeed been so, and added, ( I am going to 
work again ! Tell me what will be most useful to you at Cocks- 
moor.' 

Sick at heart as she was, she bravely set herself to appropriate 
the hours now left vacant ; and manfully walked with Richard and 
Harry to Church at Cocksmoor, on St. Stephen's day; but the 
Church brought back the sense of contrast. Next, she insisted on 
fulfilling their intention of coming home by Abbotstoke to hear how 
Flora was, when the unfavorable account only added lead to the 
burthen that weighed her down. Though they were sent home in 
the carriage, she was so completely spent, that the effect of return- 
ing home to her room, without its dear inhabitant, was quite over- 
whelming, and she sat on her bed for half-an-hour, struggling with 
repinings. She came down-stairs without having gained the victory, 
and was so physically overcome with lassitude, that Richard insisted 
on her lying on the sofa, and leaving everything to him and 
Mary. 

Richard seemed to make her his object in life, and was an 
unspeakable help and comforter to her, not only by taking every 
care for her for her sake, but by turning to her as his own friend 
and confidante, the best able to replace what they had lost. There 
were many plans to be put in operation for Cocksmoor, on which 
much consultation was needed, though every word reminded them 
sadly of Margaret's ever ready interest in those schemes. It was 
very unlike Ethel's vision of the first weeks of St. Andrew's Church ; 
but it might be safer for her than that aught should tempt her to 
say, ' See what my perseverance has wrought » ' Perhaps her Mar- 
garet had begun to admire her too much to be her safest confidante— 
at any rate, it was good still to sow in tears, rather than on earth 
to reap in confident joy. 

Norman was as brotherly and kind as possible ; but it was one 
of the dreary feelings of those days, that Ethel then first became 
aware of the difference that his engagement had made, and saw that 
he resorted elsewhere for sympathy. She was not jealous, and ac- 
quiesced submissively and resolutely ; but they had been so mucn 
to each other, that it was a trial, especially at such a time as this, 
when freshly deprived of Margaret. 

Norman's own prospect was not cheerful. He had received a 
letter from New Zealand, begging him to hasten his coming out, an 
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there was educational work much wanting him, and, according to 
his original wish, he could be ordained there in the autumnal Em- 
ber week. 

He was in much perplexity, since, according to this request, he 
ought to sail with his aunt in the last week of February, and he 
knew not how to reconcile the conflicting claims. 

Meta was not long in finding out the whole of his trouble, as 
they paced up and down the terrace together, on a frosty afternoon, 

' You will go 1 ' was her first exclamation. 

' I ought,' said Norman, ' I believe I ought, and if it had only 
been any other time, it would have been easy. My aunt's com- 
pany would have been such a comfort for you.' 

' It cannot be helped,' said Meta. 

' Considering the circumstances,' began Norman, with lingering 
looks at the little humming-bird on his arm, ' I believe I should be 
justified in waiting till such time as you could go with me. I 
could see what Mr. Wilmot thinks.' 

4 You don't think so yourself,' said Meta. * Nobody else can 
give a judgment. In a thing like this ; asking is, what you once 
called, seeking opinions as Balaam enquired' 

* Turning my words against me ? ' said Norman, smiling. ' Still, 
Meta, perhaps older heads would be fitter to judge what would be 
right for a little person not far off.' 

1 She can be the best judge of that herself,' said Meta. ' Nor- 
man,' and her dark eyes were steadfastly fixed, ' I always resolved 
that, with God's help, I would not be a stumbling-block in the way 
of your call to your work. I will not. Go out now — perhaps you 
will be freer for it without me, and I suppose I have a longer 
apprenticeship to serve to all sorts of things, before I come to help 
you.' 

I Oh ! Meta, you are a rebuke to me ! ' 

' What ? when I am going to stay by my own fireside ? ' said 
Meta, trying to laugh, but not very successfully. ' Seriously, I 
have much to do here. When poor Flora gets well, she must be 
spared all exertion for a long time to come ; and I flatter myself 
that they want me at Stoneborough sometimes. If your father can 
bear to spare you, there is no doubt that you ought to go.' 

' My father is as unselfish as you are, Meta* — But I cannot 
speak to him until he is more easy about Flora. We always think 
the required sacrifice the hardest, but I must own that I could not 
grieve if he laid his commands on me to wait till the autumn ' 

' Oh ! that would make it a duty and all easy,' said Meta, 
smiling ; ' but I don't think he will, and aunt Flora will be only 
too glad to carry you out without encumbrance.' 

* Has not aunt Flora come to her senses about you ? ' 

I I believe she would rather I belonged to any of her nephews 
but you. She is such a dear, sincere, kindhearted person, and wo 
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are so comfortable together, that it will be quite like home to come 
out to her 1 I mean there, to convince her that I can be of some- 
thing like use.' 

Meta talked so as to brighten and invigorate Norman when 
they were together, but they both grew low-spirited when apart. 
The humming-bird had hardly ever been so downcast as at 
present — that is, whenever she was not engaged in waiting on her 
brother, or in cheering up Dr. May, or in any of the many gentle 
offices that she was ever fulfilling. She was greatly disappointed, 
and full of fears for Norman, and dread of the separation, but s he 
would not give way ; and only now and then, when off her guard, 
would the sadness reign on her face without an effort. Alone, she 
fought and prayed for resignation for herself, and protection and 
strength for him, and chid herself for the foolish feeling that he 
would be safer with her. 

She told aunt Flora how it was one evening, as they sat over 
the fire together, speaking with a would-be-tone of congratulation. 

' Indeed 1 ' exclaimed Mrs. Arnott. ' But that is a great pity ! ' 

Meta looked quite brightened by her saying so— * I thought 
you would be glad,' she rejoined. 

' Did you think me so hard-hearted ? ' 

' I thought you believed he would be better without me.* 

* My dear, we have not kept house and nursed together for a 
month for nothing,' said Mrs. Arnott, smiling. 

' Thank you,' said Meta, trying to answer the smile. i You 
have taken a load off me I ' 

' I don't like it at all,' said Mrs. Arnott ' It is a ver^ uncom- 
fortable plan for everyone— And yet when I know how great is 
the want of him out there, I can say nothing against it without 
high treason. Well, my dear, I'll take all the care I can of 
Norman, and when you come — I shall be almost as glad as if we 
were coming homi for good. Poor Flora, she is one person who 
will not regret the arrangement.' 

' Poor Flora — you think her really better this evening.' 

1 Much better, indeed — if we could only raise her spirits, I think 
she would recover very well, but she is so sadly depressed. I must 
try to talk to Ethel — she may better understand her.' 

* I have never understood Flora ' said Meta. * She has been as 
kind to me as possible, and I very soon came to a certain point with 
her, but I never have known her thoroughly. I doubt whether 
anyone did but dear Margaret.' 

Flora was, however, much softened and less reserved than she 
had been. She found great repose in her aunt's attendance, retra- 
cing, as it did her mother's presence, and she responded to her 
tenderness with increasing reliance and comfort* while as her 
strength began to revive, and there was more disposition to talk, 
she became gradually drawn into greater confidence. 
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The seeing of Ethel wag one of the difficult questions. Flora 
had begun to wish it very much, and yet the bare idea threw her 
into a nervous tremor, that caused it to be put off again and again. 
Her aunt found her one day almost faint with agitation — she had 
heard Ethel's voice in the next room, and had been winding up her 
expectations, and now was as much grieved as relieved, to find that 
she had been there seeing the baby, but was now gone. 

' How does the dear Ethel look ? ' asked Flora, presently. 

' She is looking better to-day ; she has looked very worn and 
harassed, but I thought her brighter to-day. She walked over by 
Aubrey on his pony, and I think it did her good.' 

' Dear old Ethel ! Aunt, it is a thing that no one has told mo 
yet. Can you tell me how she bore the news of Norman Ogilvie's 
engagement ? ' 

' Do you mean — ' and Mrs. Arnott stopped sLort in her inter- 
rogation. 

' Yes,' said Flora, answering the pause. 

' But I thought young Ogilvie a most unexceptionable person.' 

* So he is,* said Flora. ' I was much annoyed at the time, but 
she was resolute.' 

' In rejecting him ? ' 

' In running away as soon as she found what was likely to 
happen ; ' and Flora, in a few words, told what had passed at Oxford. 

* Then it was entirely out of devotion to your father.' 

' Entirely,' said Flora. ' No one could look at her without 
seeing that she liked him. I had left her to be the only effective 
one at home, and she sacrificed herself.' 

' I am glad that I have seen her,' said Mrs. Arnott. ' I should 
never have understood her by description. I always said that I 
must come home to set my correspondence going rightly.' 

'Aunt Flora,' said her niece, 'do you remember my dear 
mother's unfinished letter to you ? ' 

' To be sure I do, my dear.' 

' Nothing ever was more true,' said Flora. ' I read it over 
some little time ago, when I set my papers in order, and understood 
it then. I never did before. I used to think it very good for the 
others.' 

' It is what one generally does with good advice.' 

1 Do you recollect the comparison between Norman, Ethel, and 
me ? It is so curious. Norman, who was ambitious and loved 
praise, but now dreads nothing so much ; Ethel, who never cared 
for anything of the kind, but went straight on her own brave way ; 
and, oh ! aunt Flora. — me — ' 

' Indeed, my dear, I should have thought you had her most full 
approbation.' 

' Ah ! don't you see the tone, as if she were not fully satisfied, 
ss if she only could not see surface &ults in me,' said Flora ; ' and 
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how sho said she dreaded my love of praise, and of being liked. 
I wonder how it would have been if she had lived. 1 have looked 
back so often in the past year, and I think the hollowness began 
from that time. It might have been there before, but I am not so 
sure. You see, at that dreadful time, after the accident, I was the 
eldest who was able to be efficient, and much more useful than poor 
Ethel. I think the credit I gained made me think myself per- 
fection, and I never did anything afterwards but seek my own 
honour.' 

Mrs. Arnott began better to understand Flora's continued 
depression, but she thought her self-reproach exaggerated, and said 
something at once soothing and calculated to encourage her to 
undraw the curtain of reserve. 

' You do not know,' continued Flora, l how greedy I was of 
credit and affection. It made me jealous of Ethel herself, as long 
as we were in the same sphere ; and when I felt that she was more 
to papa than I could be, I looked beyond home for praise. I don't 
think the things I did were bad in themselves — brought up as I 
have been, they could hardly be so. I knew what merits praise 
and blame too well for that — but oh ! the motive. I do believe I 
cared very much for Cocksmoor. I thought it would be a grand 
thing to bring about, but, you see, as it has turned out, all I thought 
I had done for it was in vain ; and Ethel has been the real person 
and does not know it. I used to think Ethel so inferior to me. I 
left her all my work at home. If it had not been for that, she 
might have been happy with Norman Ogilvie — for never were two 
people better matched, and now she has done what I never thought 
to have left to another — watched over our own Margaret. Oh ! 
how shall I ever bear to see her ? 

* My dear, I am sure nothing can be more affectionate than 
Ethel. She does not think these things.' 

' She does,' said Flora. * She always knew me better than I 
did myself. Her straightforward words should often have been 
rebukes to me. I shall see in every look and tone the opinion I 
have deserved. I have shrunk from her steadfast looks ever since 
I myself learnt what I was. I could not bear them now — and 
yet — oh ! aunt 1 you must bring her. Ethel ! my dear, dear old 
King — my darling's godmother — the last who was with Margaret ! ' 

She had fallen into one of those fits of weeping when it was 
impossible to attempt anything but soothing her ; but, though she 
was so mucn exhausted that Mrs. Arnott expected to be in great 
disgrace with Dr May for having let her talk herself into this 
condition, she found that he was satisfied to find that she had so 
far relieved her mind, and declared that she would be better now. 

The effect of the conversation was, that the next day, the last 
of the twelve Christmas days, when Ethel, whose yearning after 
her sister was almost equally divided between dread and eager- 
Vol. II.— 13* 
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ness — eagerness for her embrace, and dread of the chill of her 
reserve, came once again in hopes of an interview. Dr. May called 
her at once — ' I shall take you in without any preparation,' he said, 
' that she may not have time to be flurried. Only, be quiet and 
natural.' 

Did he know what a mountain there was in her throat when he 
seemed to think it so easy to be natural 7 

She found him leading her into a darkened room, and heard 
his cheerful tones saying,' 1 1 have brought Ethel to you ! ' 

' Ethel ! oh ! ' said a low, weak voice, with a sound as of 
expecting a treat, and Ethel was within a curtain, where she began, 
in the dimness, to see something white moving, and her hands were 
clasped by two long thin ones. * There ! ' said Dr. May, l now, if 
you will be good, I will leave you alone. Nurse is by, to look after 
you, and you know she always separates naughty children.' 

Either the recurrence to nursery language, or the mere sisterly 
touch after long separation, seemed to annihilate all the imaginary 
mutual dread, and, as Ethel bent lower and lower, and Flora's arms 
were round her, the only feeling was of being together again, and 
both at once made the childish gesture of affection, and murmured 
the old pet names of * Flossy,' and ' King,' that belonged to almost 
forgotten days, when they were baby sisters, then kissed each other 
again. 

* I can't see you,' said Ethel, drawing herself up a little. * Why, 
Flora, you look like a little white shadow ! ' 

1 1 have had such weak eyes,' said Flora, c and this dim light is 
comfortable. I see your old sharp face quite plain.' 

' But what can you do here ? ' 

' Do ? Oh ! dear Ethel, I have not had much of doing. Papa 
says I hava three years rest to make up.' 

I Poor Flora ! ' said Ethel, ' but I should have thought it tire- 
some, especially for you. 1 

i I have only now been able to think again,' said Flora ; * and 
you will say I am taking to quoting poetry. Do ^you remember 
some lines in that drama that Norman adjured so much ? ' 

* Philip von Artevelde ?' 

' Yes. I can't recollect them now, though they used to be al- 
ways running in my head — something about time to mend and time 
to mourn.' 

4 These ? ' said Ethel 

* He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that.' 

I I never had time before for either,' said Flora. l You cannot 
think how I used to be haunted by those, when I was chased from 
one thing to another, all these lon^, long eighteen months. I am 
in no haste to take up work again.' 
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* Mending as well as mourning,' said Ethel, thoughtfully. 
Flora sighed. 

' And now you have that dear little Christmas gift to—' Ethel 
paused. 

6 She is not nearly so fine and healthy as her sister was,' said 
Flora, ' poor little dear. You know, Ethel, even now, I shall have 
very little time with her in that London life. Her papa wants me 
30 much, and I must leave her to — to the nurses.' Flora's voice 
trembled again. 

' Our own dear old nurse,' said Ethel. 

' Oh ! I wanted to thank you all for sparing her to us,' said 
Flora. c George wished it so much. But how does poor little 
Daisy bear it ? ' 

* Very magnanimously,' said Ethel, smiling. c In fact, nurse 
has had but little to do with Daisy of late, and would have been 
very forlorn at home. It is better for Aubrey and for her, not to 
return to be babies to comfort poor nurse. I have been breaking 
up the nursery, and taking Gertrude to live with me.' 

c Have you gone back there again ? ' 

' It would not have been better for waiting,' said Ethel ; ' and 
Gertrude was so proud to come to me. I could not have done it 
without her, but papa must not have vacancy next to him.' 

1 It has been hard on you for me to engross him,' said Flora , 
1 but, oh, Ethel, I could not spare him. I don't think even you can 
tell what papa is.' 

1 You have found it out,' said Ethel, in an odd, dry manner , 
which, in sound, though not in feeling, was a contrast to the soft, 
whispering, tearful murmurs of her sister. . 

' And my aunt ! ' continued Flora — ' that I should have taken 
up such a great piece of her short visit ! ' 

' Ah ! it is coming to an end very, fast,' said Ethel, sighing ; 
' but you had the best right to her, and she and Meta have seen so 
much of each other. She tells me she is quite satisfied about Meta 



now.' 



' I am sorry to see Meta looking out of spirits,' said Flora. c I 
almost made her cry by sajing something about Norman. Is there 
anything going wrong ? ' 

Ethel, as usual, blundered into the subject. l Only about Nor- 
man's going out.' 

Flora asked further questions, and she was obliged to explain. 
It roused Flora's energies at once. 

' This will never do ! ' she said. c They must marry, and go 
with my aunt.' 

Ethel was aghast. l They would not hear of it now ! ' 

' They must. It is the only reasonable thing. Why, Norman 
would be miserable, and, as to Meta — Imagine his going out and 
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returning — a year's work, such an expense and loss of time, besides 
the missing aunt Flora.' 

1 If it were not wrong — ' 

' The waste would be the wrong thing. Besides — ' and she told 
of Margaret's wishes. 

1 But, Flora, think — the last week in February — and you so 
ill!' 

' I am not to marry them,' said Flora, smiling. ' If it could be 
in a fortnight, they could go and get their outfit afterwards, and 
eome back to us when I am stronger. Let me see— there need be 
no fuss about settlements— Mr. Rivera's will arranges everything 
for her.' 

( It would be a good thing to get rid of a fine wedding,' said 
Ethel ; ' but they will never consent ! ' 

' Yes they will, and be grateful.' 

' Papa would be happier about Norman,' said Ethel ; ' but I 
cannot fancy his liking it. And you — you can't spare Meta, for 
aunt Flora must go to the Arnott's in a week or two more.' 

' Suppose papa was to let me have you,' said Flora. ' If he 
wants you, he must come after you.' 

Ethel gasped at the thought that her occupation at home was 
gone, but she said — l If I am not too awkward for you, dear Flora. 
You will miss Meta terribly.' 

' I can't keep the humming-bird caged, with her heart far away,' 
said Flora. 

Dr. May came in to break up the conversation, and Ethel quick- 
ly guessed from his manner that Norman had been talking to him. 
Flora told him that she had been agreeing with Ethel that Meta 
had much better not miss this opportunity. He was far less startled 
than Ethel had expected ; indeed, the proposal was rather a relief 
to his mind, and his chief objection was the fear that Flora would 
be fatigued by the extra bustle, but she promised not to trouble 
herself about it, otherwise than that if Norman could not persuade 
Meta, she would. The sisters parted, much more comfortable than 
before. Ethel ftlt as if she had found something like a dim reflec- 
tion of Margaret, and Flora's fear of Ethel had fled away from the' 
mere force of sisterhood. 

As to Norman, he declared that he had not the audacity to 
make the proposal to Meta, though he was only too grateful— so 
his father carried it to the humming-bird ; and, as soon as she found 
that it was not improper, nor would hurt anyone's feelings, she gave 
ready consent— only begging that itr might be as best suited every- 
one, especially Flora ; and ending by a whisper to her dear fatherly 
friend, owning that she. was ' very glad — she meant she was very 
glad there would be nobody there.' 

So Norman and Meta settled their plans as they walked home 
together from evening service, after listening to the prophecies of 
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the blessings to be spread into the waste and desolate places, which 
should yet become the heritage of the Chosen, and with the evening 
star shining on them, like a faint reflex of the Star of the East, 
Who came to be a Light to lighten the Gentiles. 



•♦• 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

'itana delU facolta singolari ed incommunlcabili della religions Cristiana questa, di poter 
dare indirizao e quiete a chianoque, in qualsivoglia eonginntura, a qualsivoglia termine, 
ricorfa ad ossa. Be al passato v'e rimedio, essa lo prescrive, lo somministra, presta lume e 
vigore per metterlo in opera a qualnnque costo; an non v'e, essa da il, modo di fare realmento 
e in effeto, ci6 cbe V nom dice in proverbio, della necesska virtu. Insegna a continuare con 
sapienza cid cbe e stato intrapreso per leggerezza, piega l'animo ad abbracciare con propensione 
do che e stato imposto dalla prepotenza, e da ad un elezione che fa temeraria, ma cho e irre- 
vocable, tntta la santita, tutto il consiglio, dlciamolo pur francamenta, tutte le gioje della 

vocazione.' 

Manzoni. 

The wedding day was fixed for the 20th of January, since it was 
less risk to Flora as an absolute invalid, than as convalescent enough 
to take any share in the doings. 

Meta managed her correspondence with her own relatives, and 
obtained her uncle's kind approval, since he saw there could bo 
nothing else ; while her aunt treated her as an infatuated victim, 
but wished, for her mother's sake, to meet her in London- before she 
sailed. 

The worst stroke of all was to Bellairs, who had never chosen 
to believe that her mistress could move without her, and though 
mortally afraid in crossing to the Isle of Wight, and utterly abhor- 
ring all " natives," went into hysterics on finding that her young 
lady would take out no maid but a little hardworking village girl ; 
and though transferred in the most flattering manner to Mrs. Riv- 
era's service, shed a tear for everys titch she set in the trousseau, 
and assured her betrothed butler, that, if Miss Rivers would only 
have heard reason, she would have followed her to the world's end, 
rather than that her beautiful hair should never look like anything 
again. 

So the wedding-day came, and grass and trees wore a fitting suit 
of crisp hoariness. Nothing could be quieter. Meta was arrayed 
by the sobbing Bellairs in her simple bridal white, wrapped herself 
in a large shawl, took her brother's arm, and walked down the 
frosty path with him and Mrs. Arnott, as if going merely to the 
daily service. 

The time had not been made known, and there was hardly an 
addition to the ordinary congregation, except the May family and 
Dr. Spencer ; but the Christmas evergreens still adorned aisle and 
chancel, and over the Altar stood the motto that Meta herself had 
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woven of holly, on that Christmas eve of grief and anxiety, without 
knowing how it would speak to her. 

* Fear not, for behold I bring unto you glad tidings of great joy, that shall be 
nnto you and to all people.' 

Fear not, for length of voyage, for distance from kindred, for 
hardship, privation, misunderstanding, disappointment. The glad 
tidings are to aU people, even to the utmost parts of the earth. Ye 
have your portion in the great joy — ye have freely cast in your lot 
with those, whose feet are beautiful on the mountains, who bear 
the good tidings. Fear not, for He is with you, who will never 
forsake. 

Thus Dr. May read the words with swelling heart, as he looked 
at his son's clear, grave, manful look, even as it had been when 
he made his Confirmation vow — his natural nervous excitability 
quelled by a spirit not his own, and chastened into strong purpose ; 
and the bride, her young face the more lovely for the depth of en- 
thusiasm restrained by awe and humility, as she stood without 
trembling or faltering, the strength of innocence expressed in the 
whole bearing of her slight figure in her white drapery. Around 
were the four sisterly bridesmaids, their black dresses showing 
that these were still the twilight days of mourning, and that none 
would forget her, whose prayers might still bless their labour of 
love. 

When Margaret Agatha May, on her husband's arm turned for 
a last look at the Altar of her own Church, " Fear not," in ever- 
green letters, was the greeting she bore away. 

Ethel was left at the Grange for the ensuing fortnight — a time 
of unusual leisure both to her and to Flora, which they both prized 
highly, for it taught them to know each other as they had never 
done before. Flora's confidence to her aunt had been a good thing 
for her, though so partial ; , it opened the way for further unreserve 
to one who knew the circumstances better, and, as to dread of 
Ethel, that could seldom prevail in her presence, partly from long 
habit, partly from her deficiency of manner, and still more from 
her true humility and affection. Gradually she arrived at the per- 
ception of the history of her sister's mind ; understood what gloom 
had once overshadowed it ; and how, since light had once shone 
upon her, she shrank not merely from the tasks that had become 
wearisome to her, but from the dread of losing among them her 
present peace. 

' They are your duty,' argued Ethel. l Duty brings peace.' 

t They were not,' said Flora. 

' They are now,' said Ethel. 

1 Dinners and parties, empty talk and vain show,' said Flora, 
languidly. ( Are you come to their defence, Ethel ? If you could 
guess how sick one gets of them, and how much worse it is for 
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them not to be hateful ! And to think of bringing my poor littlo 
girl up to the like, if she is spared ! ' 

1 If they are not duties, I would not do them,' said Ethel. 

c Ethel/ cried her sister, raising herself from her couch, eagerly, 
1 1 will say it to you ! What should you think of George resigning 
his seat, and living in peace here ? ' 

< Would he ? ' said Ethel. 

< If I wished it.' 

1 But what would he do with himself ? ' said Ethel, not in too 
complimentary a strain. 

* Yachting, farming, Cochin-chinese— or something,' said Flora. 
1 Anything not so wearing as this ! ' 

'That abominable candidate of Tomkin's would come in ! ' ex- 
claimed Ethel. ' Oh ! Flora, that would be horrid ! ' 

' That might be guarded against,' said Flora. ' Perhaps Sir 
Henry — but, oh, let us leave politics in peace while we can. I 
thought we should do some great good, but it is alt a maze of con- 
fusion. It is so hard to know principles from parties, and every- 
thing goes wrong ! It is of no use to contend with it ! ' 

' It is never vain to contend with evil,' said Ethel. 

* We are not generalizing,' said Flora. l There is evil nearer 
home than the state of parties, and I can't see that George's being 
in Parliament — being what he is — is anything like the benefit to 
things in general — that it is temptation and plague to me, besides 
the risk of London life for the baby, now and hereafter.' 

' I can't say that I think it is,' said Ethel. ' How nice it 

would be to have you here ! I am so glad you are willing to give 
it up.' 

' It would have been better to have given it up untasted — like 
Norman,' sighed Flora. ' I will talk to George.' 

I But, Flora,' said Ethel, a little startled. ' You ought not to 
do such a thing without advice.' 

i There will be worry enough before it is done ! ' sighed Flora. 
1 No fear of that . ' 

6 Stop a minute,' said Ethel, as if poor Flora could have done 
anything but lie still on her sofa. ( I think you ought to consider 
well before you set it going.' 

Have not I longed for it day and night ? It is an escape from 
peril for ourselves and our child.' 

I I can't be sure ! ' said Ethel. l It may be more wrong to 
make George desert the post which — ' 

' Which I thrust him into,' said Flora. l My father told me as 
much.' 

* I did not mean you to say that 1 But it is a puzzle. It seems 
<ts if it were right to give up such things; yet, when I recollect 
the difficulty of carrying an election right at Stoneborough., 1 
think papa would be very sorry. I don't think his interest 
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would bring in any sound man but his son-in-hrfr, and George 
himself seems to like his parliamentary life better than anything 
else.' 

' Yes,' said Flora, hesitatingly ; for she knew it was true — he 
liked to think himself important, and it gave him something to 
think of, and regular occupation — not too active or onerous ; but 
she could not tell Ethel what she herself felt ; that all she could 
do for him could not prevent him from being held cheap by the men 
among whom she had placed him. 

' Then,' said Ethel, as she heard her affirmative, ( I don't think 
it for his dignity, for you to put him into parliament to please you, 
and then take him out to please you.' 

1 I'll take care of his dignity,' said Flora, shortly. 

* I know you would do it well — ' 

' I am sick of doing things well ! ' said poor Flora. ' You little 
know how I dread reading up all I must read presently ! I shall 
lose all I have scarcely gained. I cannot find peace any way, but 
by throwing down the load I gave my peace for/ 

* Whether this is truth or fancy,' said Ethel, thoughtfully. c If 
you would ask some one competent.' 

' Don't you know there are some things one cannot ask,' said 
Flora. i I don't know why I spoke to you 1 Ah ! come in ! Why, 
George, that is a finer egg than ever,' as he entered with a Shanghae 
egg in each hand, for her to mark with the date when it had been 
laid. Poultry was a new hobby, and Ethel had been hearing, in her 
tUe & tete dinners with George, a great deal about the perfections 
of the hideous monsters that had obtained fabulous prices. They 
had been the best resource for conversation ; but she watched, with 
something between vexation and softness, how Flora roused herself 
to give her full attention and interest to his prosing about his pets, 
really pleased as it seemed ; and, at last, encouraging him actually 
to fetch his favourite cock to shew her ; when she went through the 
points of perfection of the ungainly mass of feathers, and did not at 
all allow Ethel to laugh at the unearthly sounds of disapproval 
which handling elicited. 

' And this is our senator ! ' thought Ethel. * I wonder whether 
Honorius's hen was a Shanghae ! Poor Flora is right — it is poor 
work to make a silk purse out of a sow's ear 1 but, putting him into 
the place is one thing, taking him out another. I wifch she would 
take advice ; but I never knew her do that, except as a civil way of 
communicating her intentions. However, she is not quite what she 
was ! Poor dear ! Aunt Flora will never believe what a beautiful 
creature she used to be 1 It seems wrong to think of her goin 
back to that horrid London ; but I can't judge. For my part, I' 
rather do work, than no work for George, and he is a good, kind- 
hearted fellow after all ! I won't be a crab I ' 

So Ethel did her best, and said the cock had a bright eye— all 
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she could say for him — and George instructed her to admire the 
awkward legs, and invited her to a poultry show, at Whitford, in 
two days' time — and they sent him away to continue his consulta- 
tions with the poultry woman, which pullets should be preferred as 
candidates for a prize. 

* Meta set him upon this,' said Flora. * I hope you will go, 
Ethel. You see he can be very happy here.' 

' Still,' said Ethel, ' the more I think, the more sure I am that 
you ought to ask advice.' 

1 I have asked yours,' said Flora, as if it were a great effort. 
' You don't know what to say — I shall do what I see to be the only 
way to rest.' 

' I do know what to say,' said Ethel ; ( and that is, do as the 
Prayer-book tells you, in any perplexity.' 

' 1 am not perplexed,' said Flora. 

' Don't say so. This is either the station to which God has 
called you, or it is not' 

* He never called me to it.' 

1 But you don't know whether you ought to leave it. If 
you ought not, you would be ten times more miserable. Go to 
Richard, Flora, — he belongs to you as much as I — he has authority 
besides.' 

1 Richard ! ' 

' He is the clearest of us all in practical matters,' said Ethel, 
preventing what she feared would be disparaging. * I don't mean 
only that you should ask him about this parliament matter alone ; 
but I am sure you would be happier and more settled, if you talked 
things over with him before — before you go to Church.' 

' You don't know what you propose.' 

' 1 do,' said Ethel, growing bolder. l You have been going all 
this time by feeling. You have never cleared up, and got to the 
bottom of, your troubles.' 

* I could not talk to anyone.' 

1 Not to anyone but a Clergyman. Now, to enter on such a 
thing is most averse to your nature ; and I do believe that, for that 
very reason, it would be what would do you most good. You say 
you have recovered sense of — Oh ! Flora, I can't talk of what you 
have gone through; but if you have only a vague feeling that 
seems as if lying still would be the only way to keep it, I don't 
think it can be altogether sound, or the " quiet conscience " that is 
meant.' 

1 Oh ! Ethel ! Ethel ! I have never told you what I have un- 
dergone, since I knew my former quietness of conscience was but 
sleep ! I have gone on in agony, with the sense of hypocrisy and 
despair, because I was afraid, for George's sake, to do otherwise.' 

Ethel felt herself utterly powerless to advise ; and, after a kind 
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sound of sympathy, sat shocked, pondering on what none could 
answer; whether this were, indeed, what poor Flora imagined, or 
whether it had been a holding-fast to the thread through the dark- 
ness. The proud reserve was the true evil, and Ethel prayed and 
trusted it might give way. 

She wem* very amiably to Whitford with George, and gained 
great credit with him, for admiring the prettiest speckled Hamburgh 
present ; indeed, George was becoming very fond of " poor Ethel," 
as he still called her, and sometimes predicted that she would turn 
out a fine figure or a woman after all. 

Ethel heard, on her return, that Richard had been there ; and 
three days after, wnen Flora was making arrangements for going to 
Church, a moment of confidence came over her, and she said, ' I did 
it, Ethel 1 I have sicken to Richard.' 

' I am so glad 1 ' 

c You were right. He is as clear as he is kind,' said Flora; i he 
shewed me that, for George's sake, I must bear with my present 
life, and do the best I can with it, unless some leading comes for an 
escape; and that the glaie and weariness, and being spoken well of, 
must be taken as punishnieut for having sought after these things.' 

' 1 -was afraid he wouiu say so,' said Ethel. ' But you will find 
happiness again, Flora dear.' 

* Scarcely — before I come to Margaret and to my child,' sighed 
Flora. ' I suppose it was Mercy that would not let me follow when 
I wished it. I must work till the time of rest comes ! ' 

* And your own little Margaret will cheer you ! ' said Ethel, 
more hopefully, as she saw Flora bend over her baby, with a faco 
that might one day be bright. 

She trusted that patient continuance in well-doing would one 
day win peace and joy, even in the dreary weird that poor Flora had 
chosen. 

For her own part, Ethel found Flora's practical good sense and 
sympathy very useful, in her present need of the 'counsel she had 
always had from Margaret. 

The visit to Flora lasted a fortnight, and Ethel was much bene- 
fited by the leisure for reading and the repose after the long nurs- 
ing ; though, before the end, her refreshed energies began to pine 
for Daisy and her hymns, for Aubrey and his Virgil, for Cherry and 
her scholars, and above all, for her father ; for, come as often as he 
would, it was not papa at home. 

On the other hand, Mary was at a loss for Ethel every hour ; 
Richard was putting off his affairs till Ethel should come home ; 
Miss Bracy and Blanche longed for her to relieve the school-room 
from the children ; Aubrey could not perform a lesson in comfort 
with any one else— never ended a sum without groaning for Ethel, 
and sometimes rode to Abbotstoke for the mere purpose of appeal' 
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ing to her ; in short, no one could get on without her, and the 
Doctor least of all. 

Dr. Spencer, and Mr. Wilmot, and all his sons and daughters, 
had done their best for him; but, in spite of his satisfaction at seeing 
the two sisters so happy together, he could not help missing Ethel 
every minute, as the very light of his home ; and when, at, last, 
Flora brought her back, she was received with uproarious joy by 
Aubrey and Daisy, while the rest of the household felt a revival and 
refreshment of spirits — the first drawing aside of the cloud that had 
hung over the winter. The; pearl of their home might be missed 
every hour, but they could thankfully rest in the trust that she was 
a jewel stored up in safety and peace, to shine as a star for evermore. 

A few weeks more, and there were other partings, sad indeed, 
yet cheery. Dr. May told Mrs. Arnott that, though he grieved that 
so much of sorrow had come to dim her visit, he could not but own 
that it was the very time when her coming could be most comforting; 
and this, as she truly said, was satisfaction enough for her, besides 
that she could not rejoice enough that her arrival had been in time 
to see their dear Margaret. She should carry away most precious 
recollections; and she further told. Dr. Spencer that she was far 
more comfortable about her brother-in-law, than if she had only 
known him in his youthful character, which had seemed so little 
calculated to bear sorrow or care. She looked at him now only to 
wonder at, and reverence the change that had been gradually 
wrought by the affections placed above. 

Norman and his wife went with her — the one grave but hopeful, 
the other trying to wile away the pain of parting, by her tearful 
mirth— making all sorts of odd promises and touching requests, be- 
tween jest and earnest, and clinging to the last to her dear father-in- 
law, as if the separation from him were the hardest of all. 

1 Well, humming-birds must be let fly ? ' said he, at last. " Ah ! 
ha ! Meta, are they of no use ? ' 

1 Stay till you hear ! ' said Meta, archly — then turning back once 
more. * Oh ! how I have thanked you, Ethel, for those first hints 
you gave me how to make my life real. If I had only sat still and 
wished, instead of trying what could be done as I was, how unhappy 
I should have been 1 ' 

1 Come, take your sprite away, Norman, if you don't want me to 
keep her for good 1 God bless you, my dear children ! Good-bye ! 
Who knows but when .Doctor Tom sets up in my place, Ethel and I 
may come out and pay you a visit ? ' 

It had all been over for some weeks, and the home-party had 
settled down again into what was likely to be their usual course, 
excepting in the holidays, to which the Doctor looked forward with 
redoubled interest, as Tom was fast becoming a very agreeable and 
sensible companion ; for his moodiness had been charmed away by 
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Meta, and principle was teaching him true command of temper. 
He seemed to take his father as a special charge, bequeathed to him 
by Norman, and had already acquired that value and importance at 
home which comes of the laying aside of all self-importance. 

It was a clear evening in March, full of promise of spring, and 
Ethel was standing in the Church porch at Cocksmoor, after making 
some visits in the parish, waiting for Richard, while the bell was 
ringing for the Wednesday evening service, and the pearly tints of 
a cloudless sunset were fading into the western sky. 

Ethel began to wonder where Norman might be looking at the 
sun dipping into the Western sea, and thence arose before her the 
visions of her girlhood, when she had first dreamt of a Church on 
Cocksmoor, and of Richard ministering before a willing congrega- 
tion. So strange did the accomplishment seem, that she even 
touched the stone to assure herself of the reality ; and therewith 
came intense thanksgiving that the work had been taken out of her 
hands, to be the more fully blessed and accomplished — that is, as 
far as the building went; as to the people, there was far more labour 
in store, and the same Hand must be looked to for the increase. 

For herself, Ethel looked back and looked on. Norman Ogil- 
vie's marriage seemed to her to have fixed her lot in life, and what 
was that lot ? Home and Cocksmoor had been her choice, and they 
were before her. Home ! but her eyes had been opened to see that 
earthly homes may not endure, nor fill the heart. Her dear father 
might, indeed, claim her full-hearted devotion, but to him she was 
only one of many. Norman was no longer solely hers ; and she had 
begun to understand that the unmarried woman must not seek un- 
divided return of affection, and must not set her love, with exclu- 
sive eagerness, on aught below, but must be ready to cease in turn 
tc be first with any. Ethel was truly a mother to the younger 
ones ; but she faced the probability that they would find others to 
whom she would have the second place. To love each heartily, to 
do her utmost for each in turn, and to be grateful for their fondness 
was her call; but never to count on their affection as her sole right 
and inalienable possession. She felt that this was the probable 
course, and that she might look to becoming comparatively solitary 
in the course of years — then tried to realise what her lonely life 
might be, but broke off smiling at herself, ' What is that to me? 
What will it be when it is over ? My course and aim are straight 
on, and He will direct my paths. I don't know that I shall be 
alone, and I shall have the memory — the Communion with them, 
if not in their presence. Some one there must be to be loved and 
helped, and the poor for certain. Only I must have my treasure 
above, and when I think what is there, and of — Oh ! that bliss of 
being perfectly able to praise— with no bad old self to mar the full 
joy of giving thanks, and blessing, and honour, and power 1 Need 
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I dread a few short years ? — and they have not begun yet— perhaps 
they won't — Oh ! here is actually papa coming home this way! how 
delightful ! Papa, are you coming to Church here ? ' 

' Aye ! Ethel. That weathercock of Spencer's is a magnet, I 
believe ! It draws me from all parts of the country to hear Richard 
in St. Andrew's Church.' 
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